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PEEFACE. 


In  preparing  this  edition  of  the  “Smaller  History  of  England,'* 
the  Editor  has  not  attempted  to  re-write  the  book  as  a  whole, 
bnt  to  make  such  alterations  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
progress  of  historical  research,  or  by  the  need  in  places  of  greater 
clearness  of  arrangement.  At  the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured 
to  retain  the  accuracy  and  distinctness  of  statement,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  characteristic  merits  of  the  book  in  its  previous  form. 

The  narrative  has  been  continued  in  the  present  edition  to  1887, 
tlie  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  Several  new  maps  have 
been  introduced,  to  illustrate  the  historical  and  military  geography, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  history  a  chronological  table  of 
the  chief  events  has  been  inserted. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book,  in  its  altered  form,  will  continue  to 
deserve  the  reputation  it  has  long  held  as  a  convenient  manual  of 
the  subject,  and  that  the  young  student,  when  he  comes  to  extend 
Ills  studies,  though  he  may  find  much  to  learn,  will  have  little  to 
unlearn.  L. 

Oxford,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  BRITONS  AND  ROMANS.  B.C.  55 — A.D.  446. 

For  the  earliest  history  of  our  own  country  we  must  look  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Long  before  Virgil  spoke  of  the  Britons 
as  “  cut  otf  afar  from  all  the  world,”  the  Phoenicians  Earliest 

had  traded  with  our  shores  and  obtained  tin  from  the  knowledge 

Scilly  Isles,  which  were  hence  called  Cassiterides  Britain. 

{Tin  Islands).  The  British  Islands  are  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  by  Aristotle,  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 

•  T> 


C.ESAR’S  INVASIONS. 


[Chap.  I. 


He  calls  England  and  Scotland  Albion  (probably  from  the  native 
word  for  White),  and  Ireland  lerne.  The  Greek  colonists  of  Massilia 
(Marseilles)  and  Narbo  (Narhonne)  also  traded  with  Britain  throngh 
Gaul.  The  chief  British  exports  were  tin,  lead,  skins,  hunting- 
dogs,  and  slaves ;  and,  as  the  natives  became  more  civilized,  they 
exported  corn  and  cattle,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  an  inferior  sort 
of  pearl. 

The  Romans  had  begun  to  talk  of  Britain  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  but  the  real  history  of  our  islands 
First  inva-  begins  with  their  invasion  by  Julius  Csesar,  b.c.  55- 
sion  of  Julius  pretext  was  to  avenge  the  aid  which  the  Britons 
Caesar.  Gallic  tribes ;  a  most  inter¬ 

esting  testimony  to  the  maritime  habits  of  the  people  even  thus 
early,  as  well  as  to  their  close  relations  with  the  Gauls. 

Caesar  sailed  from  Portus  Itius  (TCwsanO,  just  east  of  Cape 
Grisnez,  about  half-way  between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and 
reached  the  coast,  probably  near  Deal,  Aug.  26,  b.c.  5.o.  The 
Roman  soldiers  were  intimidated  for  a  moment  by  the  wild  enemy 
who  crowded  to  defend  the  beach;  1)ut  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  10th  legion  dashed  through  the  waves ;  and  the  army,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  example,  made  good  their  landing.  The  approach  of 
winter,  and  pressing  affairs,  soon  caused  Cicsar  to  withdraw  to  Gaul, 
having  only  made  the  Britons  feel  his  power,  and  taken  hostages 
for  their  obedience.  In  the  following  year,  however 
(b.c.  54),  he  returned  with  a  larger  foroe,  and 
landed  unopposed  at  the  same  j)laco.  He  defeated 
the  Britons  in  several  actions,  and,  advancing  into  the  country, 
crossed  the  Thames  by  a  ford,  probably  at  Cowey  Stakes,  just 
above  Walton,  and  he  took  and  burned  Verularnium  (St.  Alhan*s), 
the  fortress  of  Cassivelaunus,  or  Caswallon,  chief  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  in  whose  place  he  set  up  his  own  ally  Mandubratius,  and 
then  returned  to  Gaul. 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  island  at  the  time  of  Cmsar  were  a 
tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  family  who  had  conquer(?d  great  part  of 
south-western  Europe,  and  thence  passed  over  to 

®  ®  Britain  about  b.c.  500.  The  Celts  were  divided  into 

two  great  branches,  the  Gael  and  the  Cymnj,  of  whom  the  former 
now  inhabit  Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  latter 
Wales.  The  Britons  almost  certainly  belonged  to  the  Cymry,  and 
the  Celtic  words  still  found  in  English  are  of  the  Cymric,  or 
Welsh,  dialect. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons,  wliich  formed  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  parts  of  their  government,  was  a  terrible  form  oi‘  idolatry 
called  Druidism.  The  Druids,  who  were  the  priests,  directed  all 


Second  inva 
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religions  duties,  and  presided  over  the  education  of  the  youth. 
They  worshipped  many  gods,  and  their  rites  were 
mysterious  and  terrible.  Of  these  rites  we  know  Religion  of 
little,  except  that  they  venerated  the  oak  and  ^  ®  ritons. 
mistletoe,  and  that  human  sacrifices  formed  one  of  the  great  features 
of  their  worship  which  was  celebrated  in  the  recesses  of  their  forests. 
Gigantic  ruins  in  different  parts  of  England  are  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  Driiidical  temples,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  those  at  Abury 
in  Wiltshire.  Closely  connected  with  the  Druids  were  the  bards, 
who  sang  the  genealogy  of  their  princes,  and  accompanied  their 
songs  with  an  instrument  called  the  chrotta,  and  the  judges,  who 
preserved  in  rude  verses  the  traditional  laws  and  customs  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Britain  had  become 
somewhat  civilized  before  the  time  of  Ca3sar ;  while  the  other  tribes 
led  the  wild  and  roaming  life  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The 
Britons  tattooed  their  bodies  and  stained  them  with  ,  .  ..  , . 

woad.  They  wore  checkered  mantles  like  the  Scotch  oHife^ 

highlanders,  girdles  round  their  waists,  and  metal 
chains  on  their  breasts ;  the  hair  and  mustachio  were  suffered  to 
grow,  and  a  ring  was  worn  on  the  middle  finger.  Their  arms  were 
a  small  shield,  javelins,  and  a  pointless  sword.  They  fought  from 
chariots  (esseda,  covini)  having  scythes  affixed  to  the  axles.  They 
had  no  regular  fortresses,  and  their  towns  were  mere  clusters  of 
huts  in  the  midst  of  forests,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart 
of  felled  trees. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  government  of 
which  was  monarchical,  but  free.  The  chief  tribes  known  to  the 
Romans  were  the  Caniii  (in  Kent),  the  Trinohantes  (in  Middlesex 
and  Essex),  with  the  capital  Londinium  (London),  the  Cenimagni 
or  Iceni  (in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire),  the  Segontiaci 
(in  Hants  and  Berks),  and  the  Ancalites  and  Bibroci  (in  Berks  and 
Wilts). 

For  nearly  a  century  Roman  conquest  ceased  in  Britain,  but 
Roman  civilization  continued  to  spread,  chiefly  through  intercourse 
with  Gaul.  To  this  period  belongs  the  Prince  Cunobelin,  wlio 
ruled  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  a  successor  of  Caswallon,  and 
immortalized  by  Shakespeare  under  the  name  of  Cymbeline.  The 
mad  emperor  Caligula  only  talked  of  invading  Britain,  as  his 
soldiers  gathered  shells  on  the  opposite  beach  for  trophies  of  his 
conquest  of  the  ocean ;  but  his  successor,  Claudius,  in  a.d.  43, 
sent  Aldus  Plautius,  with  four  legions,  to  conquer  the  island. 
Tlie  emperor  himself  follow'ed,  and  the  south-eastern  part,  from 
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Essex  to  Ham]>6hire,  became  a  Roman  province.  The  other  tribes, 
however,!  held  out  under  their  heroic  leader  Caradoc, 
Oauactacus,  against  whom  the  emperor  sent 
Britain  Ostorius  Scapula  in  a.d.  47.  After  a  brave  resist¬ 

ance,  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  Tyne  were  de¬ 
feated,  except  those  of  Wales,  whither  Caractacus  had  retreated. 
At  length  his  stronghold,  Caer  Caradoc^  was  taken,  together  with 
his  wife  and  family,  and  he  himself  was  soon  afterwards  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Romans  by  his  step-mother,  Cartismandua,  queen 
of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge.  Carried  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  he  asserted  in  chains  before  the  throne  of 
Claudius  his  free-born  rights  as  boldly  as  he  had  defended  them  in 
arms ;  and  he  w^as  treated  with  the  respect  duo  to  his  courage. 

His  valour  was  soon  emulated  by  “  the  British  warrior  queen,” 
Boadicea,  widow  of  the  king  of  the  Iceni,  whose  daughters  had 
been  outraged  and  herself  scourged  by  the  Roman  tribunes. 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  whom  Nero  sent  as  governor  in  a.d.  59, 
attacked  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  was  at  once  the 
retreat  of  those  who  still  resisted,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  Druids.  He  burned  them  in  the  fires  which  they  had 
prepared  for  their  captive  enemies,  and  cut  down  their  sacred 
groves.  But  his  absence  was  used  by  the  subject  Britons  as  an 
opportunity  for  insurrection.  Boadicea  inflamed  their  fury  by  the 
recital  of  her  cruel  wrongs  and  the  exhibition  of  her  outraged 
daughters  with  her  in  her  war-chariot.  London  (Londinium), 
already  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
70,000  Romans  and  other  strangers  were  massacred.  But  Suetonius 
avenged  this  cruelty  in  a  great  battle  (a.d.  62),  in  which  80,000 
Britons  perished,  and  Boadicea  only  saved  herself  from  captivity  by 
poison.  Suetonius  was  recalled  by  Nero ;  and,  after  the  succes¬ 
sive  administrations  of  Cerealis  and  Julius  Frontinus,  Vespasian 
intrusted  the  government  to  Julius  Agricola,  who  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  Avhose  campaigns  arc  recorded  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  great  historian  Tacitus.  His  government  lasted 
seven  years  (a.d.  78-85).  In  81  he  drew  a  line  of  foris  across  the 
island,  between  the  Firtlis  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  83  and  84 
he  advanced  into  Caledonia  (Scotland),  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  defeated  the  Caledonians,  under  Galgacus,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians.  His  fleet  also  circumnavigated  the  island. 

Thus  the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  as  far  north  as  the 
foot  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  in  which  the  Caledonians  kept  their 
ground.  The  frontier  on  this  side  was  not  well  defined  till  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  visited  the  island  in  person,  and  fixed  the 
limit  of  the  empire  with  his  characteristic  moderation.  He  built 
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a  wall  and  rampart  across  from  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  Tyne.  The 

frontier  was  extended  _ 

under  his  successor  An-  ®  wSl^ 
toninus  Pius,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  southern  part  of  what  is 
now  Scotland  ;  and  a  new  rampart  was 
drawn  by  the  governor,  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus,  along  the  line  of  Agricola’s  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
A.D.  140,  which  was  called  the  Wall 
of  Antoninus,  and  is  now  known  as 
Graham's  Dyke.  This  more  advanced  . 
line,  however,  was  not  maintained.  The 
great  emperor  Severus  was  summoned 
in  his  old  age  to  repel  the  Caledonians. 
Though  so  ill  with  the  gout  that  he 
had  to  be  borne  in  a  litter,  he  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
but  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men.  Cn 
his  return  to  York  (where  ho  died  in 
A.D.  211)  he  caused  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian  to  be  repaired  ;  and  that  wall 
may  be  regarded  henceforth  as  the  true 
frontier  of  the  empire.  This  wall, 
which  can  still  be  traced  by  its  re¬ 
mains,  is  usually  called  the  Roman 
Wall,  or  the  Piets'  Wall.  It  consisted 
of  a  stone  wall  to  the  north,  and  an 
earthen  rampart  to  the  south,  running 
generally  parallel  with  one  another,  at 
the  distance  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
yards,  the  wall  being  intended  to  check 
the  Caledonians,  and  the  rampart  to 
repress  any  hostile  attempts  of  the 
southern  Britons. 

Thus  limited  on  the  north,  the  Ro¬ 
man  province  of  Britain 
was  governed  by  a  con¬ 
sular  legate  and  a  pre- 
curator  down  to  a.d.  197. 

After  this  date  it  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Britannia  Superior  and  In¬ 
ferior  ;  and  at  a  later  period  (under 
Diocletian  or  Constantino)  into  four ; 
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namely — (1)  Britannia  rrima,  south  of  the  Severn  and  Thames 
(2)  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  Wales  and  the  l)order  coun¬ 
ties,  or  all  to  the  west  of  the  Severn  and  the  1>ee\  (8)  Flavia 
Csesariensis,  the  whole  middle  portion  from  the  JIumher  to  the 
Thames,  except  Wales;  (4)  Maxima  Cxsariensis,  embracing  all 
to  the  north  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ifnmher.  To 
these  was  added  in  a.d.  869  a  fifth  province,  called  (o)  Valentia, 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Severus  ;  and  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
divide  this  into  Valentia,  between  the  Walls  of  Severus  and  Anto¬ 
ninus  ;  and  Vespasiana,  north  of  the  latter.  The  whole  island  was 
subject  to  the  Vicarius  Britannise,  whose  residence  was  at  Eboraenm 
(York).  The  next  city  in  importance  was  Londinium  or  Augusta 
(London) ;  and  there  was  about  thirty  other  Roman  cities.  The 
chief  ports  connecting  the  island  with  the  continent  were  Portus 
Duhris  (Dover)  and  Butupire  (Richboroiigh),  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Sandwich. 

On  the  death  of  Severus,  his  son  Caracalla  hastened  l^ack  to 
Rome,  after  concluding  a  peace  with  the  wild  tribes  on  the  northern 
frontier.  But  a  new  enemy  soon  appeared  in  an  opposite  quarter, 
namely  the  Saxon  pirates,  whose  descents  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Germany,  in  the  third  century,  caused 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  for  the  protection  of 
that  coast,  called  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  {Comes 
litforis  Saxonici).  The  first  two  of  these  officers, 
Carausius  (a.d.  286)  and  Alleetus  (293),  used  their 
power  to  seize  the  purple  ;  but  Alleetus  was  subdued  by  Constan¬ 
tins  (296),  and  tbe  island  remained  quiet  till  the  end  of  tlu;  Roman 
sway  over  it.  Constantins  himself  was  the  last  emperor  who  resided 
in  Britain.  He  died  at  York  (806),  where  his  son,  Constantine  the 
Great,  assumed  the  title  of  Cmsar. 

Soon  after  this  the  province  was  again  distuihc'd  on  the  north  by 
the  PiCTs  and  Scots.  The  name  of  Piets  (Piefi,  that  is,  painted) 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  new  Latin  name  for 
those  Caledonians  who  had  suec('ssfully  resisted  the 
Romans.  The  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  which  was 
in  those  days  called  Scotia,  and  had  formed  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  western  coast  of  the  modern  Scotland.  In  368,  under 
Valentinian  I.,  the  invaders  penetrat(;d  to  Loudon,  but  wer(“  rejudsed 
by  Theodosius,  who  recovered  the  district  l)elween  the  walls  of 
Severus  and  Antoninus,  and  named  it  V(dentia. 

Under  his  son,  the  emperor  Theodosius,  a  Briton  named  jMaxi- 
mus,  who  had  fought  gloriously  against  the  Piets  and  Scots,  set 
uj)  a  western  empire  at  Trier  {Treves),  but  was  defeated  at  A({uileia, 
and  put  to  death  a.d.  388.  Under  Maximus  Britain  was  further 
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The  Romans 
abandon 
Britain. 


weakened  by  tlie  estaldishinent  of  a  colony  of  its  warriors  in  Armorica 
(Brittany).  The  great  general  Stiliclio  gave  the 
l)rovince  temporary  aid  in  1190,  but  the  growing 
pressure  of  the  Alani,  Suevi,  and  Vandals  on  the 
empire  at  length  compelled  Ilonorius  to  withdraw 
his  legions  from  Britain.  They  returned  in  418,  at  tlie  prayer  of 
the  Britons,  on  a  new  inroad  of  the  Piets  and  Scots ;  but,  after 
repulsing  the  enemy,  repairing  the  fortiH'Sses,  and  trying  to  teach 
the  use  of  arms  to  the  enervated  people,  they  took  their  final  leave. 
The  Britons  now  made  one  last  effort  in  their  own  defence,  and, 
under  the  Gaulish  bishop,  St.  Germain  of  Auxorre,  they  gained  the 
vietory  over  the  Picts  and  Scots  which  was  call(!<l,  from  their  battle- 
cry,  the  Hallelujah  Victory,  a.d.  429.  In  440  they  made  their 
last  appeal  to  Home,  by  a  letter  to  the  great  patrician  Aetius, 
inscribed  The  Groans  of  (he  Britons.  Aetius  was  “  not  deaf  to  their 
cry  of  anguish,”  but,  ])resscd  by  the  terrible  Attila,  he  had  no  help  to 
give  them.  In  their  despair,  they  are  said  to  have  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  repel  the  Ihcts  and  Scots,  a  remedy 
more  fatal  than  the  disease.  (See  p.  10.) 


Roman 

remains. 


The  state  in  which  the  liomans  had  lel't  Britain  was  one  of  great 
prosperity  in  agricultures  and  ilic  arts  of  life.  The  province  was 
traversed  by  four  great  roads,  parts  of  which  are*  still 
used;  namely,  Watling  Street,  the  high  road  from 
tlie  continent  to  the  north-west,  beginning  at  Rutu- 
pifc  (Richborough)  on  tlu;  coast  of  Kent,  passing  through  London, 
and  ending  at  Caeu-narvon  ;  Ihenihl  or  Rilcenild  Street,  from  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  through  York,  Derby,  and  Birmingham,  to  St.  David’s ; 
Irmin  or  llermin  Street,  from  St.  David’s  to  Southampton ;  and 
the  Foss,  between  Cornwall  and  Idncoln.  Otlier  great  works  of 
civilization,  though,  vanished  from  the  facee  ol  the  country,  are 
continually  disinterred  from  beneath  its  sc»il.  There  were  cities 
with  great  walls,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  and  circuses,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  seen  at  romot()  stations,  such  as  Caerleon  (  Tsca 


Siluruni)  in  Wales,  and  in  bare  sites,  such  as  Silchester,  sis  well  as 
at  Tiondon,  York,  CJhester,  and  other  still  nourishing  cities  and 
towns.  Westminster  Abbey  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  the  hill  on  which  Wren  Iniilt  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul 
was  occupied  by  the  tom])le  of  Diana.  The  irruption  ol  the  Saxons 
was  made  on  no  wild  country,  but  on  a  province  externally  adorned 
with  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  P>ut  th(!  Homan  occupation  ot 
Britain  was  military,  and  the  province!  was  never  thoroughly 
Romanized  as  Gaul  was.  Groat  marshes  were  still  undrained  and 
huge  forests  uncleared;  the  people  retained  their  own  language; 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  BRITAIN. 


[Chap.  1 


the  Homan  roads  ran  through  great  stretches  of  oi)eu  country,  which 
had  hardly  been  touched  by  the  invaders.  Almost  tlie  only  traces 
of  the  Homan  occupation,  existing  in  modern  English,  are  confined 
to  the  word  or  termination  Chester,  caster,  &c.  (from  castra. 
“  camp  ”),  which  appears  in  Caistor  (near  Norwich),  Manchester, 
Tvancastcr,  &c. ;  to  coin  (colonia),  which  is  found  in  Colchester  and 
fiincoln  ;  iofoss  (fossa,  “  ditch  ”),  in  the  Fossway  and  Foston  ;  and 
to  the  two  words  street,  from  stratum  or  strata,  and  jmr/,  from 
portus,  “  harbour.” 

d'ho  gK'atcst  result  of  the  Homaii  occui)ation  was  that  Britain 
became  Christian.  Tradition  assorts  tliat  the  new  religion  w^as 
introduced,  not  through  Home,  but  directly  from  the  oast,  and  that 
.  .  liUcius  or  Lever  Maur  (the  gri-at  light),  who  lived 

.  y  jii  1P0  second  century,  was  tlu'  first  Christian  prince, 

in  ri  am.  early  history  of  the  church  is  extremely 

obscure.  It  is  certain  that  Britain  had  martyrs  under  Diocletian 
(as  St.  Alban);  it  sent  bishops,  in  814,  to  the  Council  of  Arles; 
had  the  Bible  in  the  native  tongue,  and  j^ssessed  learned  ecclesi¬ 
astics.  Pelagius,  the  opponent  of  St.  Augustine,  was  a  Briton, 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  IMorgan  ;  and  his  disciple, 
fyolestius,  was  an  Irishman.  From  Britain  Christianity  spread,  by 
the  labours  of  St.  Patrick,  born  at  Kilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton  in 
Scotland,  and  others,  to  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  and  they  in  their  turns 
carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  among  the  heathen  Piets  of  Cale¬ 
donia.  AVhile  England  was  ravagesd  by  tlu!  heathen  conquerors, 
Ireland  is  depicted  in  colours  probably  brighter  than  the  truth, 
as  peacefully  enjoying  the  light  and  learning  which  earned  for  her 
the  fond  name  of  the  “  Island  of  the  Saints.” 


CiiiEP  Events  in  the  Homan  Period. 

B.C. 

55.  Cmsar’s  lirst  invasion  of  Britain. 

54.  Cmsar’s  second  invasion  of  Britain. 

A.I). 

48.  Claudius  sends  an  expedition  to  Britain. 

51.  Caractacus  subdued  and  scut  to  Homo. 

(52.  Defeat  and  death  of  Boadicea. 

78-85.  Conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola. 

121.  Hadrian  visits  Britain,  and  builds  the  Homan  Wall. 
211.  Severus  repairs  the  Homan  Wall  and  dies  at  York. 
800.  Death  of  Constantins  at  York. 

868.  The  Scots  and  Piets  penetrate  to  liondon. 

418.  The  Homans  quit  Britain. 

440.  The  Britons  supplicate  Aetius  for  assistance. 


Walker  <Sr  Boatall  sc. 

Map  of  tlie  Isle  of  Thaiiet  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Saxons. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT 


IN  BRITAIN  TO 


THE  UNION  UNDER  EGBERT.  A.D.  450-827. 


In  the  fifth  century  the  Germans,  who  had  hitherto  been  known 
in  Britain  only  as  piratical  marauders,  bej^au  to  conquer  and  settle 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  homes  of  the 
invaders  were  on  tlie  north-western  coast  of  Germany — from  the 

*  The  Isle  of  Thanet  was  at  that  time  separated  from  the  rest  of  Kent  bj'  a  broad 
strait,  called  by  Bede  the  Wintsmnu.  The  Stour,  instead  of  being  a  narrow  stream, 
as  at  present,  was,  then  a  broad  river,  opening  into  a  wide  estuary  between  Sandwich 
and  Ramsgate,  in  the  direction  of  Pegwell  Bay.  Ships  coming  from  France  and 
Germany  sailed  up  this  estuary,  and  through  the  river,  out  at  the  other  side  by 
Reculver.  Eblies  Fleet  (fleet,  an  inlet  of  the  sea),  the  usual  landing  place,  is  still 
the  name  of  a  faimhouse  on  a  strip  of  high  ground  rising  ont  of  Minster  Marsh, 
now  at  some  distance  inland,  bnt  formerly  a  promontory  running  out  into  the  sea. 
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The  Saxons. 


peninsula  of  Denmark  to  the  mouths  of  the  IHiine.  'I'liey  consisted 
of  three  principal  tribes — the  Saxons,  the  Angles, 
The  English  Jutes.  The  supremacy  ultimately  rested 

German^  witli  the  Sa.rons  of  Wessex,  but  the  name  of  the 
couutry  itself,  Kngle-land,  was  derived  from  the  more 
numerous  Angles  or  Engle.  The  common  language  of  these  races 
is  called,  in  their  tirst  written  records,  English  ;  and  the  old  nation 
is  called  the  ‘‘  English  race  or  kin.”  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch,  who  represejit  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  still  call  the  English  peojile  Saxons  {Sassenach),  show¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  tribe  was  the  most  warlike  and  made  the  greatest 
impression  upon  the  conquered  peoi>le.  'I'lu'  name  “Anglo- 
Saxon”  is  often  used  as  an  abridgment  of  “  Anglian  and  Saxon.” 
-Vll  these  tribes  belonged  to  that  biiinch  of  the  race  called  Low 
Germans  (the  Germans  of  the  i)lains  near  the  coast),  in  distinction 
to  the  High  Germans  (the  Germans  of  the  higlier  land  in  the  inte¬ 
rior).  Hence  the  English  language,  which  was  founded  on  theim, 
is  a  dialect  of  Low  German. 

The  Saxons,  who  at  tii-st  dwelt  on  the  narrow  neck  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Denmark  and  some  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  had 
now  spread  to  the  mouths  of  tlu'  Hhine.  Subject 
to  them  were  the  Frisians,  whose  language  is,  iu 
many  respects,  the  nearest  of  the  (nu-man  dialects  to  the  English. 
These  probably  formed  the  majority  of  the  Saxon  invadei’s, 
though  their  name  was  lost  in  that  of  the  dominant  race. 
The  Saxon  and  Frisian  settlements  are  known  by  the  termina¬ 
tion — sex  ;  namely,  Essex  (the  East  Saxons),  Sussex  (the  South 
Saxons),  Middlesex  (the  Middle  Saxons),  and  HVs-.s'c.r  (the  lies/ 
Saxons). 

The  Angles  or  Engle  were  a  more  numerous  tribe, and  occupied  a 
larger  portion  of  the  island;  namely,  all  th(>  eastern  coasts,  from 

The  Angles  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  midlaml 

counties.  The  chief  Anglian  kingdoms  were  East 
Anglia,  Mercia,  hindesey,  Bernicia,  and  Ihdra,  the  two  latter  being 
later  united  into  the  single  kingdom  of  Xorthumhria.  ^I’he  Angles 
came  from  the  ])art  ot  the  Danish  peninsula  which  lav  north  of 
the  Saxons,  and  between  them  and  the  Jutes. 

The  Jides  were  a  race  of  Goths  from  the  i)eninsula  of  Jutland, 
which  atterwards  became  Danish.  They  w('re  the  fewest  of  tlu' 
invadei-s,  and  occui)ied  only  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
11 /<////,  with  i)art  ot  llanq^shire;  but  they  liave  the 
tmditional  reputation  of  being  tlu‘  tirst  of  tlu;  German  settlers  in 
Hritain. 

All  these  people  were  I’agan  barbarians,  who  worsliipped  the 


The  Jutes. 
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heavenly  bodies  and  deified  heroes.  Hence  were  derived  the  names 
of  the  week  which  we  still  use  : — 


Sunday,  i.e. 
Monday,  ,, 
Tuesday,  „ 
Wednesday,  „ 
Thursday,  ,, 
Friday,  „ 

Saturday,  „ 


Sunnundceg,  from  the  Sun  ; 

Monundceg,  „  Moon ; 

Tewdag,  „  Tew  or  Tuisco ; 

Wodnesdwg,  „  Woden  or  Odin ; 

Thorsdceg,  „  Thor ; 

Freyadcvg,  „  Freya ; 

Sadesdag,  „  Ssetes. 


these  deities  oden  was  the  all-father  and  the  god  of  wisdom 
1  hor,  the  thunderer,  \vielded  the  thunderbolt  in  the  form  of  a  mighty 
liammer  in  his  wars  with  the  giants ;  Freya  was  the  goddess  of  beauty 
and  love ;  Tew  was  the  bravest  of  the  gods,  who  sacrificed  his  right 
hand  to  save  his  fellows  from  the  devouring  wolf,  Fenrir ;  and  Ssetes 
was  a  water-god.  The  Germans  believed  in  a  future  state  where  the 
brave,  admitted  to  the  hall  of  Woden,  would  quaff  ale  from  the 
skulls  of  their  slain  enemies.  Such  were  the  terrible  allies  who 
now  crossed  to  Britain  in  their  rude  ships  or  keels  (ceolas),  made 
ot  planks  and  wattled  osiers,  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they 
learned  to  despise  the  constant  danger  of  shipwreck. 

The  history  of  the  English  settlement  in  Britain  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  legends  that  were  told 
about  it  at  a  later  date.  The  land  was  only  won 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  the 
Britons  were  aided  by  the  forests  and  marshes  which 
covered  the  face  of  the  country.  The  result  of  the 
desperate  warfare  was  that  there  was  little  of  that 
intermixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered  which  characterized 
the  German  conquests  of  other  Roman  provinces,  like  Gaul  and 
Spain.  Where  the  invaders  settled,  both  I.atin  and  Celtic  languages 
<lisappeared,  Christianity  was  supplanted  by  heathenism,  and  the 
new-comers  retained  the  institutions  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  their  original  homes.  The  Britons  were  fur  the  most  part 
exterminated  or  driven  westwards,  and  the  few  who  remained  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  early 
period  of  the  settlement,  while  the  invaders  were  still  heathen- 
After  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  whole  character  of  the 
conquest  changed,  and  large  numbers  of  Celts  remained  in  those 
lands  which  were  subsequently  brought  under  Egbert’s  rule. 

The  traditional  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  is 
A.D.  449.  According  to  the  story,  the  British  prince  Vortigern  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  against  the  Piets  and  the 
Scots  ;  and  in  compliance  with  this  invitation  two  Jutish  chieftains, 
Hengist  and  Horsa,*  came  over  with  three  ships  and  laiuled  at 
*  Both  names  signify  horse,  a  favourite  emblem  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles. 


Character¬ 
istics  of  the 
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settlements. 
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Ehhes-fleet  in  Pegwcll  Bay,  'svliero  a  strait  then  made  Thanet  an 
island.  (Sec  map  p.  9).  There  is  good  reason 
Settlement  in  i^ePeving  tliat  there  were  Germans  in  England 

Jir^s  ^  ^  ail  earlier  date,  hnt  this  may  have  been  the  first 
settlement  of  importance.  The  story  goes  on  that 
they  defeated  the  Piets  and  Scuts,  and  then  invited  others  of  their 
countrymen  to  the  fertile  island.  But  war  soon  broke  out  between 
tlie  Britons  and  their  strange  allies.  In  455  Horsa  was  killed  in 
battle  at  JEgelesford  (Aylesford).  In  457  Hengist  and  his  sou 
Eric  completely  routed  the  Britons  at  Creccanford  (Crayford),  and 
drove  them  out  of  Kent,  over  whicli  Hengist  and  his  son  reigned- 
The  invaders  took  the  name  of  th(‘  cf)untrv,  calling  themselves 
Canhvara,  “men  of  Kent,”  and  lixed  their  capital  at  Canterbury, 
“the  city  of  the  Kent-men.”  The  .Tut(*s  were  jjrevented  from 
advancing  furtlier  westward  by  the  Andredsweald,  a  great  forest 
covering  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Su8S(;x,  and  by  the  fortress  of 
Loudon,  which  prevented  them  from  advancing  along  the  Thames. 
We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  Jutes,  from  the  time  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  till  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  the  fourth  king  after  Eric. 

The  second  recorded  settlement  of  the  German  invaders  is  said 
to  have  been  made  a.d.  477,  when  Ella  and  his  three  sous  landed 
in  Sussex  with  a  body  of  Saxons  in  three  ships.  In 
the  fortress  of  Andredes-ceaster  (the 

Saxons.  Roman  Anderidu,  Peveusey),  and  Ella  assumed  the 

title  of  King  of  the  South  Saxons  (South-sexe)  or 
Sussex.  Their  chief  city  is  still  called  Chichester,  “the  city  of 
Cissa,”  the  son  of  Ella.  The  advance  of  the  South  Saxons  was  very 
early  barred  by  the  Andredsweald,  and  they  remained  shut  in 
between  the  forest  and  the  sea.  Sussex  was  always  the  most 
isolated  of  the  kingdoms,  and  was  the  last  to  be  converted  to 
Christianity. 

We  know  nothing  in  detail  of  the  settlement  of  East  Saxons 
(Essex)  of  whom  the  Middle  Saxons  (Middlesex)  were  a  later  ofT- 

Settlement  of  entered  the  Thames  and 

the  East  found  a  lauding  on  the  northern  bank,  the  southern 
Saxons.  being  already  occupied  by  the  Jutes.  Their  limits 
were  determined  by  geography,  as  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  on  the  west  by  Waltham  Chace,  a  huge  forest  of  which 
a  portion  still  remains  in  Epping  Forest.  London,  too,  blocked  the 
Thames  valley  to  them  as  to  the  Jutes. 

Ihe  history  of  the  Anglian  settlements  is  extremely  obscure. 
The  East  Angles  probably  made  their  way  up  the  Stour  and  up 
the  numerous  rivers  which  combine  to  run  into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth. 
From  the  first  they  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  the  North-folk 
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(Norfolk)  and  the  South-foil:  (Suffolk).  Their  boundaries  were  the 
sea  on  the  north,  on  the  west  the  marshes  which  in  at 

those  days  stretched  far  inland  from  the  Wash,  and  Settlenmnts 
Essex  on  the  south. 

North  of  East  Anglia  came  Lindeseij  (the  modern  Lincolnshire) 
which  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  several  tribes  who  never 
established  much  unity  among  themselves.  Deira,  which  stretched 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ella,  while  Ida  is  the  traditional  creator  of  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Bernicia,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Forth.  These  two 
kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Northumbria  or  Northumberland,  that  is,  the  country 
north  of  the  Humber.  These  Anglian  settlements  were  all  hemmed 
in  on  the  west  by  the  mountainous  country  which  runs  northwards 
from  the  Peak,  and  which  served  both  as  a  refuge  and  a  bulwark 
to  the  conquered  Britons. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Mercia  or  the  March-land,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  march  or  border  towards  the  British,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  The  country  was  probably  occupied  at  a  later 
date  than  the  other  kingdoms  and  by  numerous  isolated  tribes  who 
gradually  made  their  way  inland  along  the  valley  of  the  Trent  and 
seized  the  fertile  lands  in  the  middle  of  England.  Mercia,  though 
geographically  extensive,  seems  always  to  have  been  more  divided 
than  the  other  kingdoms,  and  never  had  any  definite  capital  or 
central  tun.  This  was  the  chief  reason  why  Mercia  was  never 
able  to  maintain  the  supremacy  which  its  extent  and  its  central 
position  seemed  to  promise  to  it. 

The  settlement  of  the  West  Saxons  has  been  reserved  to  the  last, 
not  as  the  latest  chronologically,  but  because  it  was  the  most 
important  and  we  have  the  most  definite  inform¬ 
ation  about  its  history.  Its  founders  were  Cerdic 
and  his  son  Cynric,  who  landed  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Southampton  Water  about  495.  They  met  with 
a  firm  resistance,  and  held  their  ground  with  great  valour  till 
514,  when  they  were  reinforced  by  Cerdic’s  two  nephews,  Stuf  and 
Wightgar,  who  are  called  Jutes,  and  who  were  rewarded  with  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  At  last,  in  519,  a  great  victory  over  the  Britons  at 
Cerdices-ford  (Charford)  in  Hampshire  enabled  Cerdic  to  assume 
the  royal  title,  and  he  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons  (  West-sexe)  or  Wessex. 

Cerdic’s  further  progress  to  the  west  was  checked  by  a  defeat  at 
Mount  Badon  (520)  at  the  hands  of  the  heroic  Arthur,  prince  of 
Damnonia  or  Cornwall,  whoso  name,  with  those  of  his  queen  and 
his  “  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,”  in  association  with  the  enchanter 
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formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest  and  latest  British 
poetry,  from  the  lays  of  the  Cambrian  bards  to  the 
‘  Idylls  of  the  King  :  ’—a  most  curious  example  of 
a  mythical  period  interposed  between  two  ages  of 
certain  history.  But  all  these  fables  scarcely  justify  a  doubt  of 
Arthur’s  real  existence,  or  of  his  defence  of  the  British  cause. 

Cynric,  the  sou  of  Cerdic  (534-660),  added  to  the  kingdom,  and 
fixed  its  capital  at  Winton-ceanter  (Winchester),  the  Venta  Belgarum 
of  the  Romans.  The  descent  of  Queen  Victoria  can  be  traced  up 
to  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric. 

The  forest  of  Selwood,  of  which  a  portion  remains  in  Savernake 
Forest,  prevented  the  West  Saxons  from  advancing  to  the  west, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  a  northerly  direction. 
By  slow  stages  they  won  the  way  over  their  Berk¬ 
shire  Downs  and  thus  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  down  which  they  now  turned.  During 
the  interval  the  East  Saxons  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
London,  and  thus  removed  the  baiTier  which  had  barred  their  own 
advance  and  that  of  the  Jutes.  The  latter  now  met  the  West 
Saxons  under  Ceawlin  at  Wibha^s  Dun  (Wimbledon)  and  were 
defeated  in  the  first  battle  which  the  invaders  had  waged  with 
each  other  on  British  soil  (568).  Ceawlin  now  turned  westwards 
against  the  Britons,  and  his  victory  at  Dyrham  (577)  cut  off  the 
Welsh  (the  name  given  to  the  Britons  by  the  invaders)  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  from  their  kinsmen  in  the  modem  Wales.  This  word 
“  Welsh  ”  (Wecilas),  that  is,  “  strangers,”  was,  and  is  to  the  present 
day,  the  name  which  the  Germans  give  to  the  people  who  speak 
another  language.  The  English  still  apply  it  to  the  remnant  of 
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the  Britons,  who  themselves  keep  their  old  name  of  Cijmry,  in  the 
land  which  we  called  Wales.  Some  years  later  a  similar  achieve¬ 
ment  was  accomplished  by  Ethelfrith,  a  Bemician  king  who  had 
conquered  Deira  and  thus  formed  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
He  won  a  great  victory  at  Chester  (613),  which  enabled  him  to 
separate  Wales  from  Strathplyde  or  Cumbria,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  British  territory  stretching  from  the  Mersey  to  the 
Clyde,  and  which  maintained  its  independence  for  some  time 
longei.  For  the  distribution  of  the  settlements  of  the  invaders. 
End  of  the  coloured  map  opposite  p.  16.  These  two  battles 

Settlement.  period  of  the  settlement. 

^  T  rom  this  time  the  old  internecine  liostility  between 

the  Celts  and  Germans  seems  to  disappear,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  we  find  them  allied  together  to  effect  a  common  object. 

The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  completion  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  union  under  Egbert,  is  conventionally  known  as 
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the  period  of  the  HErTARCUY.  But  the  name  has  no  very  exact 
siguificauce,  as  there  were  usually  more  than  seven 
kingdoms,  and  their  relations  and  dependence  on 
each  other  were  constantly  changing.  As  the 
struggle  with  the  Welsh  became  less  hitter,  the  settlers  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other,  each  kingdom  endeavouring  to 
gain  ascendency  over  the  others.  This  ascendencj^  is  designated  in 
the  history  of  Bede  by  the  title  of  Bretwalda  (wide  ruler),  but 
the  name  merely  describes  superior  power,  and  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  express  a  definite  office  with  recognized  authority.  (A 
list  of  the  Bretwaldas  is  given  below,  p.  19).  At  the  moment  the 
West  Saxons  under  Ceawlin,  Cerdic’s  grandson,  were  by  far  the 
most  formidable  tribe,  but  they  were  defeated  in  583  by  the 
Britons  in  the  Severn  valley,  and  a  revolt  against  Ceawlin  so 
weakened  the  West  Saxons  that  they  sank  into  eomparative  insig¬ 
nificance  for  a  century.  Their  decline  enabled  . 

Ethelbert  of  Kent  to  gain  a  temporary  supremacy,  Kent 

which  proved  to  be  an  important  circumstance,  as 
Kent  was  the  nearest  state  to  the  continent,  and  it  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  English 
to  Christianity. 

Three  Anglo-Saxon  youths  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market- 
plaee  at  Rome  when  Gregory  (afterward  Pope  Gregory  the  Great) 
was  passing  by.  Struck  by  their  fair  and  open  countenances,  he 
asked  of  what  nation  they  were.  “  Angles,”  was  the  answer.  “  Say 
rather,  “  Angels,'”  replied  he,  “  if  they  were  only  Christians.  But  of 
what  province?”  “  Deira.”  “  De  ira  !  ”  said  he  :  “  yes,  they  are 
called  from  the  wrath  of  God  to  his  mercy.  And  who  is  their 
king  ?  ”  “  His  name  is  Ella.”  “  Allelujah  !  ”  he  exclaimed ; 

‘‘the  praises  of  God  must  be  sung  in  their  country.”  He  was 
prevented  from  undertaking  the  mission  in  person,  but  on  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  Papacy  he  sent  to  Britain  a  Roman  monk,  Augustine? 
at  the  head  of  forty  missionaries.  Augustine  landed 
at  Ebbes- fleet  in  Thanet  (see  p.  9),  in  597.  He 
found  Ethelbert  favourably  disposed,  owing  to  his 
marriage  with  the  Christian  princess,  Bertha,  daughter  of  the 
Frankish  king,  Charibert.  The  king  received  him  to  a  conference ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Ethelbert  and  many  of  his  subjects  were 
baptized.  Augustine  was  made  by  Gregory  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  Metropolitan  of  all  the  British  Churches.  From  Kent 
Christianity  spread  to  other  parts  of  Britain.  Before  his  death 
Augustine  had  ordained  his  companion  Mellitus  as  bishop  of 
London,  the  capital  of  the  East  8axon  kingdom  (G04).  The 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  was  built  on  the  central  hill  of 
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[CiTAP.  II. 

I.oudon;  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  called,  from 
its  position,  the  West-minster,  in  Thorney  island,  amidst  the 
marshes  of  the  Thames.  The  conversion  of  Northumbria  followed 
shortly  (627).  The  Northumbrian  king,  Edwin,  married  a 
daughter  of  Ethelbeid,  and  was  converted  by  Paulinus  who  accom¬ 
panied  his  queen.  Paulinus  was  made  by  the  Pope  first  arch- 
iDishop  of  York  (634) ;  and  thus  the  two  archbishoprics  were 
established  at  the  chief  cities  of  southern  and  northern  England. 
In  all  these  Koman  conversions,  we  see  that  the  missionaries 
addressed  themselves  to  the  king  and  the  court,  while  the  people 
accepted  in  a  mass  the  new  religion  of  their  rulers. 

Edwin  (617-633),  who  was  the  heir  of  the  Deiran  kings,  had 
united  Northumbria  by  expelling  the  sons  of  the  Bernician  king 
Ethelfrith.  He  was  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the 
seen  eimy  o  included  by  Bede  in  the  list  of  Bret- 

or  um  ria.  u  Such  ”  (says  Bede),  “  was  the  peace  in 

Britain  at  that  time,  whereon  the  power  of  king  Edwin  had  reached, 
that  even  a  woman  with  her  new-born  child  might  have  walked 
through  the  whole  island  from  sea  to  sea,  none  doing  them 
hurt.”  His  name  is  still  preserved  ])y  his  northern  capital  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  (Eadwines-hurh,  “  the  city  of  Edwin  ”).  It  seemed  as  if  all 
England  was  about  to  be  united  under  a  Christian  sovereign,  when 
all  was  changed  by  the  rise  of  the  Mercian  power  under  Penda,  a 
ferocious  heathen,  who  became  king  in  626.  He  leagued  himself 
with  Cadwallon,  king  of  Wales,  against  Edwin.  In  a  great  battle 
at  Heathfield  (now  Hatfield  Chase,  near  Doncaster),  Edwin  was 
defeated  and  killed  (633).  This  was  followed  by  a  massacre  of  the 
Northumbrian  Christians.  In  the  general  confusion  that  ensued, 
Ethelfrith’s  eldest  son,  Oswald,  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia, 
and  drove  the  invaders  from  Deira.  During  his  exile  Oswald  had 
become  a  Christian  at  Iona,  where  the  Irish  missionary,  Columba, 
had  established  a  monastery  for  the  conversion  of  the  Piets.  Now 
that  he  was  king,  he  invited  Irish  missionaries  to 
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aid  him  in  the  conversion  of  Northumbria,  which 
had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after  the  victory  of 
Penda.  Aidan,  who  headed  the  mission,  founded  the  see  of 
Lindisfarne,  and  by  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his  followers, 
Christianity  was  firmly  established  in  the  north  The  methods  of 
the  Irishmen  were  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  envoys  of  Rome. 
They  were  more  like  missionaries  in  the  modern  sense,  wandering 
about  the  country  and  teaching  the  people  both  by  precept  and 
example.  Their  work  was  therefore  more  thorough  and  more 
lasting.  Oswald’s  reign  was  a  brief  one  :  in  a  new  war  with  Penda 
he  was  slain  at  Maserfield  (642).  His  snccessor,  Oswy,  avenged 
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his  death  at  the  battle  of  Wiiiwoed,  where  the  dreaded  Penda  met 
his  death  (655). 

Oswy’s  victory  insured  the  success  of  the  Irish  missionaries ; 
and  Mercia  itself  was  converted  by  their  heroic  labours.  But  Rome 
now  endeavoured  to  recover  its  lost  influence  in  the  North,  and  to 
decide  the  contest  between  the  rival  churches,  which  had  several 
differences  in  ritual,  Oswy  summoned  a  synod  at  Streoneslialcli 
(Whitby).  On  the  ground  that  St.  Peter  held  the 
keys  of  Heaven,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Rome  (664). 

This  decision,  though  extremely  ungrateful,  was  for 
tlie  ultimate  advantage  of  England,  as  tlie  Roman  Church  had 
more  genius  for  organization  than  the  Irish,  and  moreover  it 
helped  to  bring  England  into  closer  connection  with  the  continent. 
Wilfrid,  the  great  champion  of  the  Roman  claims  at  Whitby, 
afterwards  completed  the  work  of  conversion  by  teaching  Christi¬ 
anity  to  the  South  Saxons.  Soon  after  Oswy’s  decision,  Theodore, 
a  Greek  from  Tarsus,  arrived  to  assume  the  archbishopric  of  Canter¬ 
bury  (669),  and  to  him  is  duo  the  organization  of  the  English 
Church,  and  the  regular  sub-division  of  the  country  into  bishoprics. 
Among  the  friends  and  pupils  of  Theodore,  was  Benedict  Biscop 
fi.e.  bishop),  an  Anglian  of  noble  birth,  who  removed  to  North¬ 
umbria.  There  he  founded  the  two  famous  monasteries  of  Wear- 
mouth  on  the  Wear  and  Jarrow  on  the  Tyne,  and  laid  up  in  them 
the  many  “  divine  volumes  ”  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome. 
To  Benedict,  also,  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  glass  windows 
for  churches,  “  that  the  unclean  birds  might  not  fly  in.”  The 
churches  Ix'gan  to  bo  decorated  with  paintings  brought  from  Rome  ; 
and  divine  worship  was  enlivened  by  Italian  chants,  sung  by 
trained  choirs  to  the  music  of  organs.  Every  church  and  monastery 
was  a  centre  of  civilization,  charity,  and  hospitality.  All  the 
science  of  the  age  was  cultivated  by  the  clergy.  Their  lands  set 
an  example  of  careful  tillage,  and  they  brought  over  new  fruits  and 
pot-herbs  from  the  continent. 

A  confused  period  follows  the  conversion,  in  which  first  one  state 
and  then  another  gained  the  ascendency.  The  contest  lay  between 
the  kings  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex,  the  other  kingdoms 
having  become  insignificanl  The  Northumbrian  overlordship 
was  weakened  under  Oswy  and  was  destroyed  when  his  son 
Ecfjfrith  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Piets  at  Nechtan’s  mere  in 
Fifeshire.  Mercia  under  Wulfhere  and  Ethelred  .  , 

became  for  a  time  the  leading  state,  until  Ini  sue-  Mercia 

ceeded  in  restoring  unity  in  Wessex,  and  recovered 
for  that  kingdom  something  like  the  authority  which  it  had  pos¬ 
sessed  under  Ceawlin.  Ini,  who  was  a  great  legislator  as  well  as 
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a  warrior,  reduced  Kent  and  Essex  to  submission.  He  conquered 
Somersetshire  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury.  In  715  he  defeated  the  Mercian  king,  Ceolred, 
at  Wanborough ;  but  Ini  was  so  disgusted  at  the 
outbreak  of  renewed  civil  strife  in  Wessex,  that  he  abdicated  in 
726,  and  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  This  enabled  Mercia, 
under  Ethelhald,  Ceolred’s  successor,  to  recover  its 
former  ascendency,  though  he  made  no  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  his  power  over  Northumbria,  which 
had  fallen  into  complete  anarchy  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrith.  In 
751  the  West  Saxons  revolted  and  defeated  Ethelbald  at  Burford. 
His  successor,  Offa  (757-796),  defeated  the  West  Saxons  at  Ben- 
sington,  but  was  content  to  extend  the  frontier  of  Mercia  to  the 
Thames.  He  was  the  most  famous  and  powerful  king  of  the  time, 
but  he  made  no  effort  to  reduce  either  Wessex  or  Northumbria 
under  his  sway.  All  the  rest  of  England  was  subject  to  him,  so 
that  the  country  was  now  divided  into  three  states.  To  secure  the 
ecclesiastical  independence  of  Mercia,  Otfa  induced  the  Pope  to 
found  a  third  archbishopric  at  lichfield,  which  was  however  sup¬ 
pressed  under  his  son.  For  this  concession  he  undertook  to  pay  a 
regular  tribute,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Peter’s  pence  {Borne- 
scot).  Offa  curbed  the  Britons  of  Wales  by  building  a  rampart 
from  the  Dee  to  the  Wye,  called  Offa’s  Dyke.  He  was  also  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  Frankish  king,  Charles  the  Great,  or 
Charlemagne,  who  in  800  transferred  the  Roman  empire  to  Western 
Europe. 

After  Offa’s  death  the  power  of  Mercia  rapidly  declined.  Egbert, 
who  became  king  of  Wessex,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  extend  the  power  of  the  kingdom. 
In  his  youth  he  had  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne,  and  had  there  acquired  the 
conviction  that  unity  is  a  necessary  basis  of  political 
strength.  His  first  task  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Welsh  of  Cornwall,  which  he  completed  in  815.  He  then  turned  his 
victorious  arms  against  the  Mercians  and  defeated  them  at  Ellandun. 
In  827  Mercia  was  completely  subdued,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
thegns  of  Northumbria  made  a  formal  submission  to  Egbert.  This 
is  the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  first  complete  union  of  England 
under  a  single  ruler.  In  effecting  this  result  great  influence  was 
exerted  by  the  Church.  Englishmen  were  united  in  one  Church 
while  they  were  still  divided  into  several  states.  In  the  Church 
councils  Mercians,  Saxons,  and  Northumbrians  met  together  to 
transact  common  business  while  the  kingdoms  might  be  at  war 
with  each  other.  Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  Egbert’s  success 
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was  the  suppoi-t  which  he  received  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  first  great  English  poet  was  Cmdmon,  a  monk  of  Whitby, 
who  wrote  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century. 

Literature  literature  of  this  period,  which  was 

cultivated  by  the  churchmen  in  the  Latin  language, 
reached  its  height  in  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  first  historian  of 
Britain.  Born  about  G73,  he  began  his  education  at  the  age  of 
seven,  under  Abbot  Benedict  at  Weymouth,  whence  he  removed 
to  the  new  foundation  at  Jarrow.  There — to  use  his  own  simple 
words — “  spending  the  whole  time  of  my  life  since  then  in  the 
same  monastery,  I  have  given  my  whole  labour  to  studying  the 
Scriptures  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  my  observance  of  the  monastic 
discipline  and  the  daily  occupation  of  singing  in  the  church,  1 
have  always  found  my  pleasure  in  learning  or  teaching  or 
writing.”  Bede  died  in  his  cell  at  Jarrow  in  735,  shortly  after 
he  had  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Northumbria  his  ‘  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  British  Isles,  and  especially  of  the  English  Race,’ 
to  the  year  731.  His  most  celebrated  successor  in  the  Northumbrian 
school  of  learning  was  Alcdin,  the  most  renowned  scholar  of  his 
age  (died  804).  As  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Charles  the  Great,  and 
the  adviser  of  that  sovereign  in  all  matters  of  science  and  education, 
this  Englishman  from  Northumberland  guided  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Western  Europe. 


List  of  Bretwaldas. 


1st 

Bretwalda 

Ella  of  Sussex. 

A.D. 

477-514? 

2nd 

Ccawlin  of  Wessex. 

5G8-589. 

3rd 

Ethelbert  of  Kent. 

.589-GlG. 

4th 

Redwald  of  East  Anglia. 

G1G-G24. 

5th 

Edwin  of  Northumbria. 

585  ?-G33. 

Gth 

•9 

Oswald  of  Northumbria. 

G33-G42. 

7th 

95 

Oswy  of  Northumbria. 

G42-G70. 

8th 

59 

Egbert  of  Wessex. 

800-83G. 

Obverse.  Reverse. 

Alfred’s  jewel,  enamelled  upon  gold  (Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford), 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  EGBERT 
TO  THE  DANISH  CONQUEST.  A.D.  827-1016. 

Note. — The  succession  of  the  kings  f  rom  Egbert  to  the  Norman 
Co7i  quest  is  marked  by  the  numbers. 

1.  Egbert  (800-836).  Scarcely  had  the  union  of  England  been 
effected,  when  it  was  threatened  l)y  a  new  enemy  of  kindred  race, 
and  from  regions  bordering  on  the  old  homes  of  the  Angles  and 

TheNorthmen.  peoi)le  known  by  the  name  of 

Northmen  or  Danes  came  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  which  were  then  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Scandinavia.  They  retained,  with  the  worship  of  Woden,  the 
savage  character  and  piratical  habits  which  the  English  had 
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invasions. 


brought  into  Britain  four  centurios  earlier ;  and  their  blood-red  flag, 
bearing  a  black  raven,  which  they  used  in  divination,  was  the  signal 
of  tire  and  bloodshed.  These  Vikings  (sea-rovers)  wasted  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea.  They  had  already  begun  to 
take  up  winter  quarters  on  the  coasts  of  England,  when  Egbert 
died,  in  a.d.  836. 

2.  Ethelwulf  (836-858),  son  of  Egbert,  a  feeble  devotee,  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  continental  princes, 
whose  territories  were  also  harried  by  the  Northmen.  With  this 
object  he  married  Judith,  the  daughter  of  the 
Frankish  king  and  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald. 

This  marriage  illustrates  one  notable  result  of  the 
Danish  wars — they  forced  England  to  adopt  a  systematic  foreign 
policy.  3,  4,  5,  Ethelwulf’s  sons.  Ethelwulf’s  eldest  son  having 
died  before  his  father,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  next 
two  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  (858-866),  but  reunited 
under  his  fourth  son,  Ethelred  I.  (866-871).  During  their  reigns 
the  Danes  conquered  all  the  Anglian  kingdoms,  Northumbria, 
Mercia,  and  East  Anglia.  Edmund,  the  under-king  of  East  Anglia, 
was  slain  by  them,  and  was  regarded  after  his  death  as  a  martyr 
and  a  saint.  The  town  in  which  he  was  buried  is  called  to  this 
day  Bury  St.  EdmuiuVs.  The  Danes  now  invaded  Wessex,  but 
were  defeated  by  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  at  Ashdoion  in 
Berkshire  (871).  Ethelred  died  of  his  wounds  soon  afterwards,  and 

6.  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901),  the  youugest  „„  ,, 
brother  of  Ethelred,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  ^^•it^the 
age  of  twenty-two.  For  seven  years  he  fought  against  Danes, 

the  Danes,  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Wiltshire ; 
often  defeating  them,  and  then  again  reduced  to  extremity  by  the 
swarms  of  fresh  invaders.  On  one  such  occasion  he  had  dismissed  his 
followers,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  cottage  of  his  own  neat-herd, 
whose  wife,  not  knowing  the  king,  desired  him  to  mind  some  cakes 
that  were  baking  on  the  hearth.  While  busying  himself  with  his 
weapons  Alfred  neglected  to  turn  the  cakes,  and  bore  the  reproof  ot 
the  dame,  when  she  saw  them  burnt,  with  the  same  grace  with 
which  he  forgave  her  when  she  learnt  his  dignity. 

In  876  Alfred  made  a  peace  with  Guthrum  and  his  Danes,  who 
swore  on  their  holy  ring  to  leave  the  island ;  but  they  instantly 
broke  the  oath  and  surprised  Exeter.  In  877  Alfred  drove  them 
into  Mercia,  but  in  878  they  returned,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  in  jBthelinga-eigg  (i.e.  the  Isle  of  Frinces^noyf  Athelney),  an 
island  amidst  morasses  in  Somerset.*  Flere  he  maintained  and 


*  A  beautiful  gold-enamelled  jewel,  found  at  this  spot,  and  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  (see  cut,  p.  20),  has  the  inscription  “Aelfred  mec  heht 
gewurcan  ”  (^Alfred  had  me  wrought). 
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exercised  his  followers  by  frequent  sallies  till  lie  judged  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  new  etfort.  He  then  ventured  himself  into 
the  Danish  camp,  disguised  as  a  harper,  and  gained  by  his  music 
and  wit  the  hospitality  of  Guthrum.  Finding  the  Danes  sunk  in 
security,  he  secretly  gathered  an  army,  surprised  their  camp  at 
Edington,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Guthrum, 
Treat  of  closely  besieged  at  Chippenham,  accepted  peace  on 
Chippenham  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity 

and  receive  the  whole  of  north-eastern  England,  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  of  his  territories  being  Watling 
Street  and  the  Thames. 

Alfred  now  devoted  himself  to  the  military  organization  of  his 
remaining  dominions,  and  to  every  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition  of  his  subjects.  He  rebuilt  the  ruined  cities, 
and  among  them  London ;  gathered  a  fleet  of  120 
governmen  .  built  even  better  than  the  Danish ;  and  re¬ 

organized  the  militia,  arranging  that  half  of  them  should  be  under 
arms,  while  the  other  half  cultivated  the  fields.  In  893  he  had  to 
meet  a  new  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Hasting,  whom  he  finally 
repulsed  in  897.  He  died  October  26th,  901,  at  the  age  of  52,  and 
in  the  30tli  year  of  his  reign. 

Few,  if  any,  kings  have  so  well  deserved  the  epithet  of  Great. 
He  possessed  and  cultivated  every  virtue,  public  and  private, 
belonging  to  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  king,  and  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  work  he  had  to  do.  He  saved  his 
people  in  war ;  ruled  them  firmly  in  peace ;  and  gave  them  just 
laws  and  the  light  of  learning.  And  all  this  he  did  chiefly  by 
first  training  and  governing  himself.  His  time  was  divided  into 
three  equal  i^ortions ;  one  for  sleep  and  bodily  exercise ;  one  for 
business  ;  and  one  for  study  and  devotion.  To  measure  his  time, 
he  invented  the  plan  of  burning  candles  of  certain  lengths  in 
lanterns.  He  set  himself  to  encourage  learning  and  literature, 
which  had  declined  during  the  Danish  wars.  He  himself  trans¬ 
lated  the  Histories  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  Boethius’s  ‘  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,’  and  many  other  works ;  and  ho  invited  celebrated 
scholars  from  the  continent.  He  founded  schools,  and  enjoined 
their  use ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  tradition 
which  makes  him  the  founder,  or  restorer,  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Ho  ordered  the  annals  of  the  country  to  be  carefully 
written  down,  and  this  cominlation,  which  was  continued  in  sub 
sequent  years,  grew  into  the  famous  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  is  the 
chief  authority  for  the  history  of  this  period.  So  great  was 
Alfred’s  reputation  as  a  law-giver  that  many  of  the  English 
institutions  have  been  attributed  to  him,  although  he  had  r.o 
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personal  share  in  their  creation.  Most  of  his  laws  are  merely  the 
formal  re-issue  of  enactments  of  his  predecessors. 

7.  Edward  the  Elder  (901-925),  the  son  of  Alfred,  commenced 
the  work  of  restoring  the  unity  of  England  by  the  reconquest  of 
the  Danelagh,  as  the  territory  was  called  which 

Alfred  had  ceded  to  the  Danes.  With  the  help  of  of 

his  famous  sister  Etheltleda,  “the  Lady  of  the  Edward^the 

Mercians,”  he  recovered  northern  Mercia,  which  was  Elder 

occupied  by  the  Danish  confederacy  of  the  Five 
Boroughs — Derby,  Stamford,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham 
In  924  the  Northumbrians,  Scots,  and  Strathclyde  Welsh  “  chose 
him  to  father  and  lord,”  so  that  the  external  union  achieved  by 
Egbert  was  at  last  restored.  Edward’s  children  being  very  young 
wdien  he  died,  the  crown  passed  to  his  natural  sou, 

8.  ^THELSTAN  (925-940).  The  Danes  of  Northumbria  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  but  he  defeated  them 

and  annexed  the  province  to  the  West  Saxon  crown.  ^  ®  stan. 
The  new  dignity  which  these  successes  gave  to  the  crown  is  illustrated 
by  .^thelstan’s  titles.  He  calls  himself  “  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  of  all  Britain,”  and  later  “  Basileus  of  the  English  and 
Emperor  of  the  kings  and  nations  dwelling  within  the  bounds 
of  Britain.”  But  the  Danes  were  only  half  subdued,  and  the 
danger  of  revolt  was  the  greater  as  they  could  always  obtain 
assistance  from  their  kinsmen  across  the  North  Sea.  In  912  Charles 
the  Simple  had  given  Rolf  the  Northman  and  his  followers  a 
settlement  in  Northern  Gaul,  which  became  the  famous  duchy  of 
Normandy.  The  alliance  with  the  Erankisli  kings,  which  had 
been  cemented  by  several  marriages  since  Ethelred  I.  married 
Judith,  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  as  they  were  now  allied  with  the 
northern  settlers,  ^thelstan  sought  to  secure  himself  by  a  new 
connection  and  married  his  sister  to  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  Paris. 
He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  averting  a  great  rising  in  the 
north,  which  was  put  down  after  his  famous  victory  at  Brunanhurh 
(937).  This  taught  him  that  so  distant  a  province  could  not  be 
directly  ruled  from  Wessex,  and  he  entrusted  Northumbria  to  an 
ealdorman,  a  sort  of  under-king.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  half- 
brother, 

9.  ED31UND  I.  (940-94G),  who  took  Cumbria  from  the  Britons, 

and  gave  it  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on  con-  „ ,  _ 

dition  that  he  should  be  “his  fellow-worker  by 

land  and  by  sea.”  Edmund  was  murdered,  when  at  table  in  his 
own  hall,  by  a  robber  named  Leofa,  whom  he  had  banished ;  and, 
as  his  children  were  young,  the  ivise  men  elected  as  king  his 
brother, 
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10.  Eured  (946-955),  who  curbed  the  rebellious  Danes  by 

placing  garrisons  in  their  chief  towns,  and  setting 
Eared.  them  English  ealdormen  at  York  and  Bain- 

borough.  Under  Edred  an  attempt  was  made  to  reform  the  Church, 
which  had  sutfered  in  many  ways  during  the  incessant  wars.  The 
Danes  were  heathens  when  they  came  to  England  and  did  much 
•  fv,  harm  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  they  soon 
Church  ^  adopted  Christianity,  and  became  more  zealous  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Church  than  the  Saxons  in  the  south. 
The  reforming  party  wished  to  introduce  the  stricter  rules  of 
monastic  life,  and  especially  clerical  celibacy,  which  had  been 
established  on  the  continent,  by  the  influence  of  St.  Benedict. 
They  also  tried  to  fill  the  cathedral  chapters  with  regulars  or 
monks,  in  place  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  were  bound  by  no 
monastic  vows.  The  most  prominent  member  of  this  party 
was  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  but  he  was 
not  really  its  leader,  as  he  was  more  interested 
in  secular  politics  than  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  During  three 
reigns  he  is  the  most  important  man  in  England.  Edred  died 
without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 

11.  Edwy  or  Eadwig  (955-959),  the  son  of  Edmund  I.,  at  the 

age  of  sixteen.  He  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Church  reformers,  the  details  of  which 
are  rather  obscure.  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Elgiva,  who  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  affinity.  On  his  coronation-day,  Dunstan,  with  Odo,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  tore  the  king  from  his  wife’s  arms,  and  dragged  him 
like  a  truant  into  the  banqueting-hall.  Edwy  avenged  the  insult 
by  calling  Dunstan  to  account  for  his  administration  of  the  treasury, 
and  Dunstan  fled  to  Ghent.  He  soon  gathered  a  party  in  the 
Danish  provinces ;  and,  having  caused  Edgar,  the  younger  brother 
of  Edwy,  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and 
Northumbria,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
a  witena-gemot,  received  from  Edgar  the  sees  of  London  and 
Worcester.  Next,  Odo  dragged  Elgiva  from  the  palace,  branded 
her  in  the  face,  forced  Edwy  to  consent  to  her  divorce,  and  carried 
her  oft'  to  Ireland.  The  queen  recovered  from  her  wounds,  and  was 
returning  to  Edwy,  when  she  was  most  brutally  murdered  at 
Gloucester  by  the  emissaries  of  Odo.  Edwy,  who  had  been  excom¬ 
municated,  died  soon  after  at  the  same  place. 

12.  Edgar  (958-975),  who  was  now  king  of  the  whole  country, 
appointed  Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  became  the 
real  ruler  of  England.  The  great  problem  of  the  government  was 
to  organize  and  settle  the  Danelagh,  which  had  been  reduced  with 
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such  difticiilty  by  proceding  kings.  Edgar  and  Dimstan  did  not 
try  to  set  up  a  central  government  in  Wessex  and  _ 

rule  the  whole  country  from  thence.  They  had  andDun^an^ 
not  the  machinery  for  such  a  task,  the  means  of 
communication  were  in  those  days  too  scanty,  and  if  they  had 
made  the  effort  they  would  have  excited  a  rebellion  among 
the  Danes.  Their  plan  was  just  the  opposite  of  this.  They 
conciliated  the  Danes  by  leaving  them  their  own  institutions,  and 
by  allowing  the  provincial  ealdormen  and  the  local  courts  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  as  much  as  possible.  England  under 
Edgar  was  not  ruled  by  a  strong  monarchy,  it  was  more  like  what 
is  now  called  a  federation.  This  policy  was  not  liked  by  the 
Saxons,  who  were  jealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  Danes.  The 
Chronicle  complains  that  Edgar  “  loved  foreign  vices,  and  too  oft 
brought  heathen  customs  into  this  land,  and  drew  hither  out¬ 
landish  men.”  But  the  immediate  object  was  secured — the  Danes 
submitted  to  his  rule,  and  he  received  the  name  of  “  Edgar  the 
’Peaceful.”  Upon  his  death,  his  second  wife,  Elfrida,  tried  to  obtain 
the  kingdom  for  her  son  Ethelred,  who  was  only  seven  years  old ;  but 
the  influence  of  Dunstan  secured  it  to  Edgar’s  elder  sou, 

IH.  Edward  II.  (975-979),  who  was  only  thirteen.  He  was 
surnamed  the  Martyr,  from  the  manner  of  his  death. 

As  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was 
led  by  the  chase  near  Corfe  Castle,  the  residence  of  his  step¬ 
mother,  Elfrida,  whom  he  visited  without  attendants.  While 
drinking  a  parting  cup,  after  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  he  was 
stabbed  from  behind  by  a  servant  of  Elfrida.  He  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  but  soon  dropped  from  the  saddle  and  was  dragged  by 
the  stirrup  till  he  died. 

14.  Ethelred  II.  (979-1016),  the  son  of  Elfrida,  was  crowned  at 
Kingston  by  Dunstan,  who  is  said  to  have  pro-  jj 

noimced  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  upon  the  reign. 

He  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  the  aroli- 
bishop  retained  his  influence,  but  after  his  death  serious  troubles 
arose.  Ethelred  would  not  leave  as  much  power  to  his  ealdormen, 
and  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  ivitan.  Hence  his  name  of 
Unrsedig  (which  is  usually,  but  wrongly,  translated  “unready”), 
meaning  that  he  rejected  rede,  or  counsel.  His  attempt  to  manage 
everything  himself  brought  about  the  revolt  of  the  p 
Danes,  which  the  wisdom  of  Edgar  and  Dunstan  ®  °  D°anes^ 
had  avoided.  Assistance  was  sent  to  the  rebels 
from  Denmark,  and  these  incursions  were  only  encouraged  by 
Ethelred’s  attempts  to  buy  them  off.  The  tribute  raised  for 
this  purpose,  and  continued  afterwards,  became  odious  under  the 
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name  of  Danegeld  (Dane-mouey).  Ethelred  tried  also  to  propitiate 
his  enemies  by  a  marriage  with  Emma,  sister  of  Eichard  II.,  duke 
of  Normandy,  a.d.  1001.  But  shortly  after,  his  fears  prompted 
him  to  contrive  a  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which  began  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Brice,  November  13th,  1002.  Among  the  victims 
was  Gimhilda,  sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  prophesied 
with  her  latest  breath  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  English.  Her 
brother,  Swegen,  or  Sweyn,  soon  appeared  otf  the  western  coast  to 
fulfil  her  prophecy.  In  1013  he  had  conquered  the 
kingdom,  and  Ethelred  fled  to  Normandy.  But  in 
a  few  weeks  Swegen’s  death  opened  the  w'ay  for 
his  return,  early  in  1014.  Cnut,  usually,  but  in¬ 
correctly,  called  Canute,  Swegen’s  son  and  appointed  successor, 
retired  to  Denmark  ;  but  he  returned  in  1015,  and  found  an  easy 
prey  in  the  kingdom,  where  Ethelred’s  rule  had  provoked  general 
discontent.  Ethelred  shut  himself  up  in  Loudon,  where  he  died, 
leaving  only  the  name  of  king  to  his  son 

15.  Edmund  (lOlG),  who  was  surnained  Ironside,  from  the  valour 
he  had  already  displayed  in  battle  with  the  Danes.  The  nobles 
on  both  sides  now  forced  the  rival  kings  to  an  agreement  for  the 
division  of  the  kingdom.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  peace  con¬ 
cluded,  when  Edmund  was  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Eadric 
of  Mercia,  on  November  30th,  lOlG.  Cnut  was  now  acknowledged 
as  king,  and  thus  the  Danes,  who  had  been  known  in  England 
first  as  pirates  and  then  as  settlers,  ended  by  establishing  tlieir 
own  king  upon  the  English  throne. 


The  Danish 
conquest  of 
England. 


It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  early  English  Institutions 
and  their  history ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  many  of  the 
facts  are  doul)tful  and  disputed,  and  that  in  a 
,  short  summary  the  statements  are  sometimes  too 
tribes  precise.  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  brought 

with  them  their  own  institutions,  modified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  settlement,  but  very  little  affected  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  previous  inhabitants.  The  political  unit  was  the  tribe. 
There  were  no  kings,  and  the  tribe  was  governed  in  time  of  peace 
by  elected  ealdormen  (princqjes).  In  war,  one  or  more  heretogan 
(duces)  were  chosen  from  among  the  ealdormen,  but  their  authority 
ceased  when  peace  was  restored.  There  were  two  assemblies :  (1) 
the  folkmoot,  or  assembly  of  all  the  freemen,  which  was  the 
ultimate  source  of  authority,  and  which  expressed  its  will  by 
shouts  or  the  clash  of  arms ;  (2)  a  smaller  council  of  ealdormen, 
which  settled  petty  matters,  and  which  prepared  the  business  for 
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the  folkmoot.  The  administrative  unit  was  the  township 
which  was  an  agricultural  community,  holding  the  land  in  joint 
ownership.  The  moot  of  the  township  was  composed  of  all  free 
lieads  of  households.  They  arranged  agricultural  matters,  such  as 
the  annual  subdivision  of  the  arable  land,  and  they  also  decided 
small  disputes  among  the  villagers.  There  was  also  a  larger  unit, 
the  pagus,  corresponding  to  the  later  hundred,  but  when  or  why 
the  latter  name  was  applied  to  it  is  uncertain.  The  moot  of  the 
pagus  was  chiefly  concerned  with  matters  of  justice  and  police. 
The  judges  were  the  whole  body  of  members  of  the  court,  and 
the  president  had  only  to  announce  the  decision.  This  was  based, 
not  upon  evidence,  but  either  upon  the  result  of  the  ordeal  or  upon 
compurgation,  i.e.  the  oath  of  the  accused  man’s  neighbours.  The 
ordeal  was  of  various  kinds,  but  the  same  principle  ran  through 
them  all.  A  man  had  to  handle  red-hot  iron  or  boiling-water,  and 
if  he  was  unharmed  he  was  declared  innocent.  Penalties  were 
mostly  pecuniary,  and  consisted  of  two  parts  :  the  hot  or  damages, 
which  was  paid  as  compensation  to  the  injured  man  or  his  family ; 
and  the  icite  or  fine,  which  was  paid  to  the  court  or  community 
which  exacted  the  penalty.  A  man’s  life  had  a  pecuniary  value, 
the  wergild,  which  varied  according  to  his  rank.  There  were  three 
classes  of  society  :  the  eorh  or  nobles,  whose  nobility  depended  on 
their  birth ;  the  ceorh  or  churls,  i.e.  the  ordinary  freeman  ;  and  tlic 
tlieoivs  or  slaves.  The  army  of  the  tribe  was  a  militia  (the  fyrd), 
every  freeman  being  bound  to  serve  in  arms  at  his  own  expense. 
The  ealdormen  had  also  a  body  of  voluntary  dependents,  gesiths 
{comites),  who  fought  round  them  in  war  and  formed  their  retinue 
in  peace. 

AVheu  the  invaders  settled  on  the  conquered  territory,  the  land 
was  divided  among  the  townships  by  lot.  Within  the  township  a 
further  subdivision  took  place,  every  freeman  re-  settle- 

ceiving  enough  for  his  homestead  and  sheds,  while  ment' 

the  arable  land  was  divided  every  year,  and  the 
pasture  was  used  in  common,  except  during  the  hay-harvest, 
when  it  was  also  divided.  In  course  of  time  the  practice  of 
annual  subdivision  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  arable -land  became 
private  property,  but  the  pasture  continued  to  be  held  in  common 
ownership.  The  land  that  was  left  over  after  each  township  had 
received  its  share,  was  the  property  of  the  tribe,  and  was  called 
folkland.  It  could  be  granted  out  to  individuals  by  the  tribal  chief 
and  assembly,  and  in  that  case  became  hocland,  from  Oriein  of 

the  hoc  (book)  or  charter  by  wliich  the  grant  was  kingship, 

made.  The  chief  change  effected  by  the  settle¬ 
ment,  besides  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves,  was  the 
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introduction  of  kingship.  The  powers  of  the  successful  heretoga 
were  necessarily  prolonged  during  the  incessant  warfare  needed  to 
gain  and  keep  the  land,  and  they  finally  became  permanent.  This 
permanent  union  of  the  military  authority  of  the  heretoga  with 
the  civil  functions  of  the  ealdorman  is  the  basis  of  kingship. 
Within  thirty  or  forty  years  at  least  of  the  settlement  we  find  all 
the  tribes  subject  to  kings. 

The  organization  of  the  Church  after  the  conversion  was  based 
upon  that  of  the  State.  The  first  bishoprics  are  the  kingdoms, 
.  .  just  as  the  parishes  are  the  townships.  Even 

of  the^hur^  when  the  larger  kingdoms  were  afterwards  sub¬ 
divided  into  several  bishoprics,  the  lines  of  earlier 
tribal  divisions  are  always  followed.  Throughout  the  history  of 
this  period  there  is  the  closest  union  between  Church  and  State. 
The  clergy  have  no  courts  of  their  own,  but  the  bishops  sit  in  the 
ordinary  courts  side  by  side  with  the  secular  officers.  There 
were,  at  starting.  Church  councils  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs ;  but  when  the  kingdoms  were  united,  these  councils 
ceased  to  meet,  and  their  business  was  transacted  in  the  secular 
assemblies. 

The  gradual  formation  of  unity  under  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
had  important  results  on  the  constitution.  The  royal  dignity  was 
enormously  increased,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  high-sounding  titles 
assumed  by  the  kings.  This  change  was  accompanied  by  a  similar 
rise  in  the  position  of  the  king’s  military  gesiths  or 
e  egns.  thegns,  as  they  now  come  to  be  called.  Many  of 
these  had  been  rewarded  by  large  grants  from  the  folkland,  and 
had  thus  become  wealthy.  Even  eorls  had  not  disdained  to  enter 
a  service  which  brought  such  substantial  advantages.  Thus  the 
thegns  came  in  time  to  be  the  noble  class,  while  the  older  eorls 
disappeared  altogether.  Another  result  of  the  union  of  the 

The  Witena-  formation  of  a  national  assembly, 

gemot.  idtenagemot,  or  council  of  wise  men.  This  was 

quite  difterent  from  the  folkmoot  of  the  tribe,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  collect  together  all  the  freemen  from  the  whole 
of  England.  The  loitenagemot  was  a  small  body,  more  like  the 
older  council  of  ealdormen.  Its  numbers  varied  very  much,  but 
seldom  exceeded  100,  and  the  ordinary  members  were  the 
JEthelings  (the  royal  family),  the  bishops,  tlie  ealdormen  (now’^  the 
rulers  of  what  had  once  been  independent  kingdoms),  and  some 
of  the  king’s  thegns.  The  assembly  was  more  like  a  royal  council 
than  a  modern  parliament.  It  acted  in  all  matters  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  and  its  only  independent  function  was  the  choice 
of  a  successor  to  the  throne.  This  was  limited  by  custom  to  the 
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Shires. 


royal  family,  l)ut  there  was  no  definite  rule  of  succession  within 
that  limit. 

The  Danish  settlements  had  little  constitutional  importance,  as 
the  invaders  brought  with  them  much  the  same  institutions  as 
the  people  whom  they  attached.  Their  names  were 
sometimes  different.  They  called  an  ealdorman  a 
jarl  or  earl,  a  thegn  a  hold,  a  hundred  a  impentahe ; 

Imt  there  was  no  distinction  except  in  name.  Their 
attacks  forced  the  West  Saxons  to  reorganize  their  military 
defences,  and  to  fortify  some  of  their  more  important  townships, 
which  are  known  as  hurhs.  The  constant  anarchy  and  disturbance 
forced  the  smaller  freemen  to  commend  themselves  to  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  or  in  other  words  to  choose  a  lord,  and  thus 
strengthened  the  tendency  already  at  work  to  multiply  classes,  and 
to  make  their  relations  dependent  upon  service  performed  by  the 
lower,  and  defence  received  from  the  upper  class.  The  reconquest 
of  the  Danelagh  was  followed  by  its  subdivision  into 
shires  for  administrative  purposes.  These  shires 
were  mostly  sub-kingdoms,  such  as  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  &c.,  or 
portions  of  the  larger  kingdoms  like  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  in 
Wessex,  and  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  in  Mercia.  Each 
shire  had  its  own  moot,  which  was  an  agglomeration  of  all  the 
hundred  moots  within  its  borders,  and  which  met  twice  a  year. 
The  presiding  officers  were  the  ealdorman  and  the  bishop,  and 
there  was  also  a  reeve  (the  sheriff)  to  look  after  the  pecuniary  and 

other  interests  of  the  king.  In  Edgar’s  reign  the  Hundreds 
system  of  hundreds  was  revived  and  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  new  laws  were  made  to  render  the  police 
system  more  efficient.  Every  man  was  compelled  to  have  a  horh 
(surety),  so  that  if  a  criminal  escaped  the  law  might  look  to  the 
surety  to  bring  him  to  justice  or  else  to  bear  the  penalty  for  the 
crime.  The  king  was  now  regarded  as  the  source  of  justice,  and 
the  local  courts  were  his  courts.  He  received  through  the  sheriff 
a  share  of  the  fines,  and  which  became  an  important  source  of 
his  revenue.  The  rest  of  the  revenue  came  mostly 
from  crown  lands,  and  from  the  rent  charged  for 
the  use  of  unoccupied  folldand.  There  was  no 
regular  taxation  until  the  Banegeld  was  imposed  by  Ethelred  II. 
Every  freeman  was  subject  to  a  triple  obligation  (trinoda.  necessitas) 
— to  serve  in  the  fyrd,  to  repair  bridges  (hrichot),  and  to  repair 
fortresses  (hurhhot). 

The  position  of  the  ordinary  freeman  had  altered  considerably 
by  the  tenth  century.  Most  of  the  townships  had  ceased  to  be 
independent  communities  and  had  become  subject  to  a  lord.  The 
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township  moot  continued  to  meet,  but  its  president  was  no  longer 
an  elected  ofhccr,  but  the  lord’s  reeve.  The  thegns 


distinctions. 


who  received  grants  of  hocland  usually  obtained 
with  it  wliat  was  called  sac  and  soe,  i.e.  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  dwellers  on  the  land.  This  jurisdiction  was 
very  much  extended  by  the  practice  of  commendation  during 
the  Danish  wars.  Thus,  side  by  side  witli  the  old  free  courts, 
w^e  find  a  number  of  territorial  jurisdictions.  Eank  too  had 
become  more  dependent  upon  wealtli.  A  ccorl  who  possessed  five 
hides  of  land,  could  aspire  to  thegnhood  on  performance  of  special 
service  in  the  king’s  hall.  A  merchant  wdio  “  had  fared  thrice  over 
the  sea  by  his  owm  means  ”  might  also  become  a  thegn.  The  king, 
who  was  originally  a  chieftain  of  the  triljc,  had  become  more  and 
more  a  lord  of  the  land.  Many  writers  have  drawn  from  these  and 
other  facts  the  conclusion  that  society  and  government  in  the  tenth 
century  w'cre  tending  towards  feudalism,  i.e.  a  system  in  which  all 
relations  depend  upon  the  tenure  of  land.  But  the  tendency  to 
feudalism  is  really  superficial,  and  does  not  affect  the  essential 
elements  of  the  constitution.  The  monarchy  is  still  national  rather 
than  territorial ;  the  witenagemot  is  not  a  feudal  court  of  tenants ; 

fy^'^  is  not  a  territorial  service ;  the  moots  of  the  shire  and 
hundred  are  not  ousted  by  the  courts  of  the  lords ;  even  the  grant 
of  bocland  is  rather  a  reward  for  past  than  a  condition  of  future 
service. 


Golden  Ring  of  Ethelwulf  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  decorated  with  a  blueish- 
black  enamel,  firmly  incorporated  into  the  metal  by  fusion.  (British  Museum.) 


Hall  of  Castle  of  Lillebonn  in  Normandy,  where  William  the  Conqueror  decided 

upon  the  invasion  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PERIOD  FROM  CNUT’s  ACCESSION  TO  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  A.D.  1016-106G. 

IG.  Cnut  or  Canute  the  Dane  (lOlG-1035)  secured  the  crown 
by  a  vote  of  the  witan  of  the  kingdom  convened  at  London, 
setting  aside  the  brothers  and  the  young  children  _ 
of  Edmund  Ironside.  In  order  to  restrict  the  ^  ®  ® 
power  of  the  great  ealdormen,  he  divided  England  into  four 
earldoms,  Northumbria,  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Wessex.  At  first 
he  ruled  Wessex  himself,  but  in  1020  he  gave  the  office  of  earl  to 
liis  favourite,  Godwine,  who  becomes  the  most  powerful  man  in 
England.  Apart  from  this  attempt  to  govern  through  his  earls,  he 
ruled  the  country  in  the  same  way  as  Edgar  had  done,  and  his  laws 
are  a  re-issue  of  those  of  Edgar.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
military  system,  Cnut  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  of 
about  3000  home-carles,  who  resemble  to  some  extent  the  early 
gesiths.  As  his  administration  was  expensive,  he  continued  to  levy 
the  Danegeld,  which  thus  l^ecame  a  permanent  tax.  He  formed  an 
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alliance  with  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  by  marrying  his  sister 
Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred  II.  He  strove  to  atone  for  his  many 
crimes  by  exercises  of  devotion  and  lavish  gifts  to  churches  and 
monasteries.  His  admiration  of  church  music  is  recorded  in  the 
rhymes  which  tell  of  his  staying  his  boat  on  the  Nene  to  hear  the 
songs  of  the  monks  of  Ely  : — 

“  Merrily  sang  the  monks  within  Ely 
When  that  Cnute,  king,  rowed  thereby; 

Row,  my  knights,  row  near  the  land. 

And  hear  we  these  monkys’  song.” 

Still  more  celebrated  is  his  reproof  of  his  courtiers,  who  one  day 
thought  to  flatter  him  by  telling  him  that  his  power  was  without 
bounds.  He  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  beach  when  the 
tide  was  rising,  and  commanded  the  waves  to  retire.  Affecting  to 
expect  their  obedience,  he  sat  till  the  water  was  around  him,  and 
then,  leaving  his  chair  to  be  washed  away,  lie  reminded  the 
flatterers  that  he  himself  was  powerless  before  Him  who  alone 
could  say  to  the  ocean,  “  Thus  far  shall  thou  go  and  no  further T 
In  the  same  pious  spirit  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whence  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  England,  expressing  the  desire 
to  atone  for  his  youthful  excesses  by  promoting  the  welfare  and  union 
of  his  people  (1027).  After  his  return  from  Rome,  Cnut  made  war 
upon  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  who  had  seized  Lothian  (Le. 
northern  Northumbria,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tweed)  during  the 
troubles  of  Ethelred’s  reign,  and  compelled  him  to  acknowdedge 
his  supremacy.  He  died  in  1035,  and  the  English  crown  was 
claimed  by  Harold,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  had  the  support 
of  the  Danes  and  Angles.  The  Saxons,  however,  under  Earl 
Godwine,  were  in  favour  of  Hartha-Cnut,  usually  called  Hardi- 
canute,  the  son  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  and  civil  war  was  only  averted 
by  a  compromise,  under  which  Harold  received  all  England  north 
of  the  Thames,  with  London  for  his  capital,  while  the  south  was 
held  by  Emma,  at  Winchester,  as  regent  for  her  son. 

17.  Harold  I.  (1035-1040),  surnamed  Harefoot  from  his 
H  Id  T  d  fleetncss.  His  reign  contains  no  memorable  event, 

Hartha-Cnut  England  of  Ethelred’s  tw/ 

sons,  Alfred  and  Edward.  The  latter  was  able  to 
escape  to  Normandy,  but  Alfred  was  seized  by  Godwine  and  put  to 
death.  Harold  died  in  1040,  and  his  half-brother, 

18.  Hartha-Cnut  or  Hardicanute  (1040-1042),  now  came  to  rule 
in  England.  Godwune  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  iEtheling 
Alfred,  but  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  oath.  Hartha-Cnut 
was  a  cruel  ruler;  but  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  intemperance, 
in  the  very  act  of  raising  the  cup  to  liis  lips  at  a  feast,  1042. 
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With  him  ended  the  brief  dynasty  of  Cnut ;  the  English  recovered 
their  liberty ;  and  the  crown  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Cerdic. 

19.  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042-1066),  the  son  of  Ethelred 
and  Emma,  owed  the  crown  to  the  support  of  Godwine,  who 
married  him  to  his  daughter  Editha.  His  accession 
was  received  with  joy  by  the  Saxons,  and  his  gentle 
character  soon  conciliated  the  Danes.  But  he  was 
weak  as  well  as  gentle ;  more  of  the  priest  than  the  king ;  and 
his  education  in  Normandy  had  left  him  only  half  an  English¬ 
man.  He  spoke  the  Norman-French.  His  court  was  filled  with 
Normans,  whose  greater  refinement,  while  it  seemed  to  justify 
their  advancement,  especially  in  the  Church,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  way  for  the  Nor¬ 
man  conquest. 

The  history  of  Edward’s  reign  proves  that  England  was  still  very 
imperfectly  united.  The  population  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia 
was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Angles  and  Danes, 
who  were  regarded  as  foreigners  by  the  Saxons  of 
the  south.  These  race-differences  are  illustrated 
by  the  hostilities  between  the  two  families  of  Godwine,  earl  of 
Wessex,  and  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  the  latter  being  supported 
by  the  Northumbrians  under  their  earl  Siward.  Godwine  was 
the  leader  of  the  Saxons,  and  his  influence  was  much  increased 
when  his  second  son,  Harold,  obtained  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia. 
To  gain  popularity  Godwine  stood  out  as  the  opponent  of  Norman 
influence  at  the  court  of  his  son-in-law.  An  accidental  encounter 
between  the  people  of  Dover  and  the  retainers  of  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne,  caused  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion.  But  the 
king  was  aided  by  Leofric  and  Siward,  and  Godwine  and  his  sons 
were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  in  1051.  He  returned  the  next 
year  with  two  fleets,  gathered  by  himself  in  Flanders  and  by  Harold 
in  Ireland ;  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  restore  him  and  his  sons  to 
all  their  honours.  Godwine  soon  afterwards  died,  while  sitting  at 
table  with  the  king,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  Harold, 
who,  by  his  address,  gained  the  good-will  of  Edward. 

Harold’s  power  was  increased  by  an  event  connected  with  the 
noblest  memorials  of  English  literature.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland 
had  been  usurped  by  Macbeth,  a  powerful  noble, 
who  had  murdered  “  the  gracious  Duncan,”  and 
driven  his  son  and  heir,  Malcolm  Kenmore,  into 
England.  By  Edward’s  command,  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
marched  into  Scotland,  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth,  and  restored 
Malcolm.  Siward  died  soon  after,  and  Harold  obtained  his  earldom 
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Edward,  becoming  anxious  about  the  succession,  invited  home 
his  nephew,  Edicard  the  Outlaw,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  Hungary.  But  he  died 
soon  after  his  arrival,  1057,  and  his  son,  Edgar 
the  ^theling,  was  too  young  for  the  hard  task  of 
ruling  the  turbulent  and  divided  realm.  As  a 
last  resource  Edward  seems  to  have  offered  the  succession  to  his 
kinsman,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Robert  the  Devil,  who  was  the  son  of  Richard  II.,  brother  of 
Edward’s  mother,  Emma.  William  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
Harold,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Norman  coast,  and  extorted 
from  him  an  oath  to  serve  him  as  his  man. 

In  the  last  year  of  Edward’s  reign,  1065,  Harold,  wdio  had  mean¬ 
while  subdued  Wales,  w^as  called  into  Northumbria  to  put  down 
a  rebellion  against  the  cruel  rule  of  Tostig.  But  such  was  the  case 
made  out  by  the  insurgents,  that  Harold  advised 
Edward  to  confirm  their  choice  of  Morcar,  grandson 
of  the  great  earl  Leofric,  for  their  duke.  He  also 
procured  the  appointment  of  Morcar’s  brother  Edwin,  as  earl  of 
Mercia,  and  married  their  sister.  Thus  the  old  quarrel  between 
the  two  families  was  for  a  time  appeased,  Tostig  fled  to  Flanders, 
vowing  vengeance  against  his  brother. 

Meanwhile  Edward  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1066,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had  built,  and  w^here  his 
successors  are  still  crowned  in  his  chair.  He  was  canonized,  with 
the  surname  of  Confessor,  a  century  after  his  death. 

20.  Haeold  II.  (1066,  from  January  6  to  October  14).  As  there 
was  no  male  descendant  of  the  royal  line,  except  the  youthful  Edgar 
Election  of  --Etheling,  the  witan  gave  the  crown  to  earl 

Harold  Harold,  as  being  Ihe  most  powerful  man  in  the 

kingdom.  Edwin  and  Morcar  were  now  friendly  to 
him,  and  he  mounted  the  throne  without  any  opposition  within  the 
kingdom.  But  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  also  ready  to  assert  his 
claims,  under  colour  of  the  declared  wishes  of  the  late  king  and  the 
broken  oath  of  Harold.  The  pope,  Alexander  II.,  declared  for  William, 
gave  him  a  relic  and  a  consecrated  banner,  and  excommunicated 
Harold  and  his  partisans.  William  collected  a  fleet  of  nearly  1000 
vessels,  and  an  army  of  60,000  men  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

At  this  crisis  Harold  was  called  into  the  North  to  meet  the 
invasion  of  his  brother  Tostig,  leagued  with  Harold 
Hardrada,  king  of  Norway.  Ho  defeated  them  in 
a  bloody  battle,  in  which  both  tlie  invading  chiefs 
fell,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  thence  called  Battle 
Bridge,  near  York.  Sept.  25th. 
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Only  two  days  after  (Sept.  27),  William  sailed  from  St.  Valery 
on  tlie  Somme,  and  landed  next  day,  tlie  eve  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Falling  to  the  ground  as  he 
stepped  ashore,  he  cried  that  he  was  seizing  the 
land  as  his  own,  and  so  turned  the  accident  into  an 
omen. 

Harold  flew  to  meet  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  had  already 
disbanded  all  his  northern  troops,  and  could  only  collect  the  militia 
of  the  south-eastern  counties  to  oppose  the  invader. 

Edwin  and  Morcar  were  ordered  to  follow  him,  but 
they  were  not  really  eager  to  support  a  Saxon 
king,  and  waited  to  see  how  things  would  turn  out.  Harold, 
however,  determined  to  give  battle  at  once.  Both  leaders  proved 
their  skill  in  marshalling  their  hosts.  Harold  occupied  an 
eminence  and  secured  his  flank  by  trenches  ;  and  having  placed 
his  own  Kentishmen  in  the  van,  and  the  Londoners  round  the 
royal  standard,  he  himself  took  his  post  on  foot  with  his  two 
brothers  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  resolved  to  perish  if  he  could 
not  conquer.  William  advanced  in  three  lines,  the  last  of  which, 
formed  of  the  cavalry,  under  his  own  command,  was  extended  so  as 
to  cover  the  flanks  of  the  main  body.  His  attack  made  no  im¬ 
pression  on  the  English,  till  a  feigned  retreat  enticed  them  into  the 
plain,  where  the  Norman  cavalry  wheeled  round  upon  their  flanks. 
Twice  was  this  stratagem  successful  ;  and,  though  Harold  twice 
rallied  his  diminished  forces,  his  army  was  now  reduced  to  a 
small  but  compact  body  around  his  banner.  William  directed  upon 
them  the  whole  force  of  his  infantry,  while  his  archers  galled  them 
from  a  distance.  The  charge  succeeded ;  Harold  fell,  pierced  by  an 
arrow  through  the  eye ;  his  two  brothers  shared  his  fate ;  and  the 
English  fled.  Thus  ended,  after  a  long  day’s  fight,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1066,  the  decisive  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  true  site  of  the 
field  of  battle  was  at  Senlac,  about  nine  miles  from  Hastings.  The 
body  of  Harold,  discovered  among  the  heaps  of  the  slain  of  both 
armies,  was  buried,  by  William’s  permission,  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
which  he  had  founded,  but  the  exact  site  of  his  tomb  is  unknown. 

A  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  battle  and  the  events  that 
preceded  it  still  exists  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  the  hands  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William,  though  it  is 
probably  of  later  date.  It  is  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  costume, 
arms,  and  standards  of  the  period. 
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NOTABLE  EVENTS, 


[Chap.  IV. 

Chief  Events  From  the  English  Settlement  to  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

AD. 

449.  First  settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Kent, 

477.  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Sussex  under  lua. 

495.  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Wessex  under  Cerdic. 

527  ?  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Essex. 

547.  Settlement  of  the  Angles  in  Bernicia. 

597.  Augustine  preaches  Christianity  in  Kent. 

G17-633.  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria;  conversion  to  Christianity, 
G26-655.  Penda,  heathen  king  of  Mercia, 

GG4.  Synod  of  Whitby. 

827.  Submission  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  to  Egbert, 

8G7,  Descent  of  the  Danes, 

871.  Accession  of  Alfred. 

879.  Alfred’s  treaty  with  the  Danes. 

958.  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1002.  Massacre  of  the  Danes. 

1013.  Conquest  of  Eligland  by  Swegen. 

10 IG.  Accession  of  Cnut. 

1042.  Restoration  of  the  English  Line, 

1066.  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge. 

1066.  Battle  of  Hastings. 


Snrme  ol  St.  Ethelreda,  Ely. 


THE  NORMAN  KINGS  (1066-1154). 


William  I.  and  Toustain  beai'ing  the  Consecrated  Banner  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  Bayeux  Tapestry. 


OHAPTEIJ  V. 

WILLIAM  I.  THE  CONQUEROK  (10G6-1087). 

Born,  1027.  Reigned,  21  years.  Age,  60. 

William  I.,  siiriiamecl  the  Conqueror,  was  himself  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  line  of  northern  chieftains,  like  the  ancestors  of  those 
whom  he  had  subdued.  Rollo,  or  Rolf,  the  founder 
of  his  house,  was  a  Norwegian  sea-king,  who  landed  ® 
in  Neustria  in  876.  In  912,  Charles  the  Simple,  ' 

king  of  France,  granted  him  a  largo  part  of  Neustria,  and  he 
embraced  the  Christian  faith.  His  successors  *  advanced  their 
power,  sometimes  by  alliances  with  the  suzerain,  sometimes  by 
rebellion  against  him,  till  their  authority  was  firmly  established 
over  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  France,  called  from  their 

*  For  the  descent  of  William  from  Rolf,  see  Genealogical  Table  C. 
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WILLIAM  1. 


[Chap.  V. 


original  home  Normandy  (the  pro^hncc  of  the  North-men).  Mean¬ 
while  they  had  adopted  the  civilization  and  language  of  their 
now  country:  nowhere  was  the  langue  d’ce^7,  or  Northern  French, 
spoken  with  greater  purity,  and  nowhere  w'as  continental  feudalism 
more  completely  established.  Thus,  though  German  in  race  and 
physical  characteristics,  they  were  French  in  all  else ;  and  the 
Norman  conquest  was,  in  reality,  the  imposition  of  a  French 
dynasty,  with  a  French  nobility,  on  England.  The  dynasty 
remained  French  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  :  French  phrases, 
then  introduced,  are  still  used  in  our  courts  of  law  ;  and  a  French 
element  was  permanently  grafted  on  our  language. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  English  made  one  last  etfort  by 
the  proclamation  of  Edgar  .^Etheling,  the  son  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw ;  but  the  rapid  advance  of  William  struck  terror  into  the 
bravest,  and  Edgar  himself  came  into  his  camp  and  made  submis¬ 
sion,  William  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  Christmas  Day,  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York. 
His  actual  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the  south-' 
eastern  counties,  but  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  real  rulers  of  the 
Angles  and  Danes,  made  a  formal  submission  to  him,  and  were 
confirmed  in  their  earldoms.  William  insisted  upon  being 
recognized  as  the  successor  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  legal 
subtlety  had  a  practical  value,  as  it  enabled  him  to  confiscate 
the  lands  of  those  who  had  fought  against  him  at  Hastings.  These 
lands  were  given  to  reward  his  Norman  followers,  and  so  complete 
was  the  confiscation  that  hardly  any  English  landholders  were  left 
in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  the  counties  which  had  furnished  most 
of  Harold’s  soldiers. 

In  1067  William  returned  to  Normandy,  taking  with  him  the 
/Etheling  and  most  of  the  great  English  nobles.  He  left  tho 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  half-brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
and  William  Fitz-Osbern,  earl  of  Hereford.  They 
^^e^En^lish  build  great  castles,  and  their  oppressive 


William’s 

coronation. 


rule  excited  rebellion  against  the  Normans. 


But 


even  against  a  common  oppressor  the  English  could  not  act 
together,  or  they  might  have  driven  the  Normans  into  the  sea. 
There  were  really  two  pro^dncial  insurrections,  instead  of  a 
national  rising.  The  Saxons  of  the  south-west  rallied  round  the 
sons  of  Harold,  while  the  Angles  and  Danes  rose  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  grandsons  of  Leofric.  This  division 
^  among  his  enemies  was  an  enormous  advantage  to 

essex.  William.  He  first  turned  against  Wessex,  which  he 

reduced  by  the  capture  of  Exeter  and  Gloucester,  and  Harold’s  sons 
were  driven  to  Ireland,  whence  they  ultimately  retired  to  Norway. 


A.D.  1075.]  COMPLETE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 
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Conquest  of 
the  North. 


The  northern  rising  was  much  more  formidable.  Edgar 
^theling  had  found  a  refuge  with  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm 
Caumorc  (Bighead),  who  married  his  sister  Margaret.  The  insur¬ 
gents  chose  him  as  king  and  applied  for  assistance 
to  Scotland  and  Denmark.  William  himself  marched 
against  them,  took  York,  and  drove  Edgar  into 
Scotland  (1068).  But  in  the  next  year  a  fleet  arrived  in  the 
1  lumber  under  Asbiorn,  a  brother  of  Swegen,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  insurrection  blazed  up  again.  Waltheof,  son  of  earl 
Siward,  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  English,  who  recovered 
York  with  the  help  of  the  Danes.  But  William’s  energy  was 
again  irresistible.  The  Danes  were  bought  off,  and  Waltheof 
was  induced  by  rich  rewards  to  submit  to  the  Norman  king. 
William  now  laid  waste  the  land  between  the  Humber  and 
the  Tees,  at  a  sacrifice  of  100,000  lives ;  a  barbarity  which  was 
perhaps  designed  as  a  defence  against  the  Scots  and  Danes  quite  as 
much  as  for  revenge. 

xA  final  stand  was  made  by  the  English  under  the  famous 
Herewaed,  who  established  his  “  Camp  of  Refuge  ” 
amidst  the  fens  that  protected  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  several  of  Harold’s  old 
comrades,  the  earl  Morcar  and  others.  William  gathered  a  fleet 
of  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  causeway 
across  the  fens,  and  so  forced  the  English  to  surrender.  Here- 
ward  alone  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  after  further 
exploits,  inspired  William  with  such  respect  that  he  restored 
his  estate,  and  received  him  into  favour.  Morcar  died  in  prison ; 
the  carl  Edwin  had  been  killed  before.  Edgar  xEtheling  ultimately 
left  Scotland,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  retired  with  a 
pension  to  Rouen. 

The  conquest  of  England  was  now  complete ;  but  discontents 
arose  among  the  Norman  nobles,  and  a  formidable  conspiracy  was 
headed  by  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  son  of  illiam’s 
trusted  comrade  Fitz-Osbern,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Waltheof,  whose  services  to  William  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  niece  Judith,  as  well  as  with 
the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Northumberland. 
Under  a  feeling  of  misgiving  Waltheof  revealed  the  plot  to  Judith, 
who  betrayed  it  to  William.  The  result  was  a  premature  attempt, 
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which  was  easily  put  down.  Earl  Roger  was 
imprisoned  and  lost  his  lands ;  while  Waltheof, 
the  Englishman,  though  far  less  guilty,  suffered 
death  (1075).  The  traitress  Judith  soon  had  her  reward  in 
contempt  and  misery. 
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Meanwhile  William’s  power  in  Normandy  was  threatened  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  levied  open  war  against 
him,  and  at  the  battle  of  Gerberoi  (1079)  almost  killed  his  father 
with  his  own  hand.  The  sound  of  William’s  voice,  under  his 
closed  helmet,  calling  for  help,  revealed  him  to  his 
son,  who  was  struck  with  remorse,  and  asked  fot 
pardon.  William  not  only  forgave  him,  but  entrusted 
him  with  a  command  against  the  Scots. 

William's  last  war  was  against  the  French  king,  Philip,  who 
had  offended  him  by  personal  sarcasms,  and  whose  barons  had 
invaded  Normandy.  He  led  an  army  into  I’lsle 
de  France,  burning  and  destroying  on  every  side. 
His  rage  brought  its  own  retribution.  As  he  was 
viewing  the  ruins  of  Mantes,  which  his  followers  had  just  burnt, 
his  horse,  stepping  on  some  hot  ashes,  plunged  violently,  and 
bruised  him  against  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  His  advanced 
age  and  his  stoutness  rendered  the  hurt  mortal.  On  his  death¬ 
bed  he  testified  his  remorse  for  his  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  by 
gifts  to  the  Church  and  pardons  to  prisoners ;  and  so  he  died  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gervas,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  the  54th  of  his 
reign  over  Normandy,  and  the  21st  from  his  conquest  of  England, 
A.D.  1087.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

William’s  success,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  ruler,  prove  his 
possession  of  great  ability  and  unswerving  resolution.  His  reign 
marks  a  great  epoch  in  Englisli  history,  although 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  beginning.  The  king  is  hence¬ 
forth  the  lord  of  all  the  land  in  England.  The 
Normans  received  their  lauds  from  him,  and  the 
English  who  retained  their  estates  had  to  surrender  them  and 
receive  a  new  grant.  The  tenure  of  land  became  feudal,  that  is  all 
lands  were  held  on  the  condition  of  service,  whether  military  or 
not.  But  feudalism  was  not  allowed  to  become  the  basis  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  in  Normandy.  William  insisted  on  preserving  the 
national  character  of  the  old  English  monarchy.  In  1086  he  sum¬ 
moned  a  meeting  at  Salisbury  of  all  landholders,  both  tenants  of 
the  crown  and  sub-tenants,  and  exacted  from  them  a  personal  oath 
of  fealty  to  himself.  This  was  to  prevent  the  great  vassals  raising 
their  tenants  to  fight  against  the  crown.  He  conciliated  his  English 
subjects  by  allowing  them  to  live  under  their  old  laws.  He  kept 
up  the  moots  of  the  shire  and  hundred  as  a  check  upon  the  private 
jurisdiction  of  the  barons.  He  ordered  a  great  record  to  be  com¬ 
piled  of  all  the  estates  in  England,  their  tenure,  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  etc.  This  record,  which  bears  the  name  of  Domesday  Booh, 
is  an  invaluable  authority  for  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 
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The  chief  changes  introduced  by  William  were  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  He  deposed  all  the  English  bishops  except 
one,  and  filled  their  places  with  Normans.  He 

connected  the  Church  more  closely  with  Rome,  the^^urclT 
though  he  took  precautions  to  prevent  the  popes 
from  encroaching  on  the  royal  authority.  He  allowed  the  Church 
councils,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  time  of  Dunstan,  to 
resume  their  activity.  But  the  most  important  change  was  the 
grant  to  the  clergy  of  a  separate  jurisdiction.  Henceforth,  they  had 
their  own  courts,  in  which  cases  were  decided  by  the  canon  law, 
and  in  which  spiritual  penalties  were  imposed.  In  making  these 
alterations  William  was  aided  by  his  chief  adviser,  Lanfranc,  an 
Italian  by  birth,  who  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
spite  of  the  comparative  fairness  of  William’s  rule  the  English 
suffered  considerable  hardships.  They  were  excluded  from  all 
posts  of  power  and  honour,  even  in  the  Church. 

The  castles  of  the  Norman  barons  became  centres 
of  oppression  and  sometimes  of  pillage.  Above 
all,  they  resented  the  harsh  forest  laws,  and  the 
laying  waste  of  their  lands  to  provide  sport  for  the  king.  The 
most  notable  example  was  the  “  New  Forest,”  which  William 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  palace  at  Winchester,  at  the 
cost  of  numerous  villages  and  churches.  Mutilation  was  the  penalty 
for  killing  game ;  while  that  of  homicide  was  only  a  fine.  So 
frequent  was  the  murder  of  Normans  that  a  law  was  made  imposing 
a  heavy  fine  upon  the  district  in  which  such  a  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted.  Unless  the  dead  man  could  be  proved  to  be  an  English¬ 
man,  he  was  held  to  be  a  Norman,  and  the  fine  was  levied.  This 
w^as  known  as  the  law  of  Englishry. 

The  curfew  (i.e.  couvre  feu)  bell,  on  the  ringing  of  which  fires 
had  to  be  extinguished  at  sunset  in  summer,  and  about  eight  o’clock 
in  winter,  is  often  mentioned  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  It  Avas  a 
Norman  custom,  as  a  precaution  against  fire. 

But,  in  its  lasting  results,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefit  to  England.  It  gave  her  a  strong  Results  of 
monarchy  in  place  of  the  vague  supremacy  held  by  Conquest 

the  West  Saxon  kings.  It  brought  England  into  ^ 

closer  relation  with  the  Continent ;  and  thus  enabled  it  to  assume 
the  rank  of  a  European  power. 

William  left  three  sons — Robert,  William,  and  Henry,  He  left 
to  Robert  his  duchy  of  Normandy  and  Maine ;  to  Henry  he  gave 
5000  pounds  of  silver ;  while  he  bequeathed  the  croAvn  of  England 
to  his  second  son,  William. 


Mount  St.  Michael  in  Norraandj. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Norman  Kings  {continupA). 

WTLT.IAM  U.  JUTFUS  (1087-1100). 

Born,  lOOO  (?).  lieigned,  13  years.  Age,  40  (?). 

W  iLLiAiM  II.,  suiuamed  lli’Fus  (roui  liis  red  hair,  hastened  to 

Accession  of  bearing  his  father’s  letter  to  archbisho}) 

William  II.  L<tnfranc,  which  directed  the  prelate  to  crown  him 
He  seized  the  fortresses  of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and 
Hastings,  and  the  royal  treasure  of  (50,000/.  at  Wincliester”!  His 
coronation  took  place  on  tlic  2Gth  of  September.  But  the  nobles 
disliked  the  separation  of  England  from  Normandy,  and  they 

Rebellion  of  Robert’s  rule  to  that  of  William.  Their 

Norman  rebellion,  however,  was  crushed  with  the  assistance 
barons.  English,  who  hated  the  Norman  barons  more 

than  the  Norman  king.  In  1000  AVilliam  invaded 
Normandy,  but  the  Wiir  was  stopped  by  the  nobles,  on  the  terms 
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that,  ill  case  of  oitlier  of  the  two  lirotliers  dying  without  issue, 
the  dominions  of  both  should  be  inherited  by  the  survivor.  One  of 
William’s  most  notable  achievements  was  the  tinal 
annexation  of  Cumberland,  where  he  settled  an  and 

English  colony  and  fortified  Carlisle.  England  ' 

and  Scotland  were  now  conterminous,  and  the  relations  were  still 
hostile.  IVIalcolm  Canmore  was  forced  to  swear  fealty  to  William 
(1001),  and  Edgar  JEtheling  at  last  submittiHl  to  the  English  king, 
and  actually  accompanied  Robert  to  Normandy.  Two  years  later 
Malcolm  broke  his  faith  and  invaded  England,  but  he  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  in  Northumberland  (1093). 

William’s  government  was  extremely  harsh  and  oppressive,  both 
to  Normans  and  English.  Ilis  chief  minister,  Ranulf  Elambard, 
obtained  an  infamous  reputation  by  tlie  way  in 
which  he  strained  the  letter  of  the  feudal  law  to 
extort  money  for  the  crown.  This  w’as  especially 
conspicuous  with  regard  to  the  Church.  Many  liishoprics  and 
benefices  were  purposely  left  vacant  in  order  that  the  king  might 
enjoy  the  revenues.  I'he  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  vacant 
from  Lanfranc’s  death  (1080)  till  1003,  when  a  fit  of  illness  drove 
the  king  to  appoint  the  learned  and  devout  Anselm 
of  Aosta.  But  the  old  abusers  were  again  resorted 
to  when  the  king  recovered,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  arose  between 
him  and  the  archbishop.  At  last  William  became  so  violent  that 
Anselm  left  the  kingdom  and  carried  his  complaint  to  the 
Pope  (1007). 

Meanwhile  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit  had  succeeded  in 
urging  many  of  the  princes  and  people  of  Europe  to  undertake  a  cru¬ 
sade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Seimlchre.  The 
First  Crusade  was  undertaken  in  1005,  and  Robert 
of  Normandy  was  one  of  the  first  to  join.  To  obtain 
the  necessary  funds  he  pledged  his  duchy  to  William  for  10,000 
marks.  Thus  England  and  Normandy  were  reunited,  but  before 
William  could  take  possession  of  his  acquisition  his  reign  was 
closed  by  a  violent  death.  As  he  was  hunting  in  Death  of 
the  New  Forest,  with  a  gentleman  named  Walter  william  II. 
lYrrel,  an  arrow  shot  by  Tyrrel  glanced  from  a  free 
full  into  the  king’s  br(*ast,  and  killed  him.  Tyrrel  fled  to  France. 
William’s  body  was  found  by  peasants  and  carried  to  Winchester, 
where  he  was  buriiid. 

William  Rufus  died  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1100,  in  the  13th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  about  the  40th  of  his  age.  The  success  of  his 
government  proves  that  he  possessed  much  of  his  father’s  ability ; 
but  there  were  none  of  his  father’s  better  qualities  in  his  fierce 
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aud  unscrnpuloiis  character.  Evcu  that  noble  monument  of  his 
reign,  the  great  hall  of  the  royal  palace  of  West¬ 
minster  {Westminster  Hall),  as  well  as  the  bridge 
which  he  built  over  the  'I'hames,  and  his  wall  round 
the  Tower  of  I^ondon,  are  said  to  have  been  reared  by  great 
oppression. 


William’s 

government. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Norman  Kings  {continued). 

HENRY  I.  BEAUCLERO  (1100-1135). 

Born,  1068.  Reigned,  35  years.  Age,  67. 

Henry  I.,  surnamed  Beauclerc  (“the  fine  scholar”)  from  his 
.  education  and  literary  tastes,  was  on  the  spot  when 

Henryk  ^  William  died,  and  hastened  to  secure  the  crown, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Robert,  who  was  absent  in 
Palestine.  He  was  proclaimed  at  Winchester  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  and  crowned  at  London  on  the  5th.  His  first  act  was  to 
grant  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  fair  promises  to  the  Church,  the 
barons,  and  the  English.  To  the  latter  lie  pledged  himself  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  this  cliarter  the 
barons  (i.e.  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown)  are  for  the  first  time 
named,  in  place  of  the  witan,  as  concurring  with  the  king.  Its 
most  important  provision  was  that  the  relations  of  the  crown  to  the 
barons  should  regulate  the  relations  of  the  barons  to  their  tenants, 
thus  securing  to  the  latter  all  the  privileges  which  the  great  lords 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  crown.  The  confidence  of  Henry’s 
English  subjects  was  completely  gained  by  his  marriage  with  3Ioud 
or  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmoro  aud  Margaret.  She 
was  thus  the  niece  of  Edgar  ..^theling,  and  lineal  representative  of 
the  house  of  Cerdic,  and  she  is  known  in  English  history  as  “  the 
good  queen  Maud.”  (See  Genealogical  Table  A.)  By  this 
marriage  Henry  also  allied  himself  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
as  three  of  his  wife’s  brothers  successively  occupied  the  Scotch 
throne. 

W  th  marriage  was  very  distasteful  to  the 

Normrn  ^  Norman  barons,  who  again  supported  the  claims  of 

barons.  Robert  on  the  same  grounds  as  under  Rufus.  Robert 

lauded  at  Portsmouth  (July  19,  1101),  but  war 
was  averted  on  terms  like  those  of  tlie  former  treaty  between 
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Robert  and  William,  that  is,  the  succession  of  the  survivor. 
Henry  now  turned  against  the  rebellious  barons,  and  again  the 
English  hastened  to  support  the  king.  Robert  of  Belesme,  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  was  forced  after  a  series  of  sieges  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  But  the  exiles  found  a  refuge  in  the  court  of  Normandy, 
and  thus  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers  was  revived.  In  1 106 
Henry  landed  in  Normandy,  and  defeated  his  brother  in  the  great 
battle  of  Tenchebray.  Robert  himsdf  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
after  a  captivity  of  twenty-eight  years,  died  m  the  castle  of  Cardiff ; 
a  prince  whose  many  generous  impulses  vere  rendered  fruitless 
by  passion  and  imprudence.  Edgar  .^theling  was  also  taken  at 
Tenchebray;  liberated  and  pensioned  by  Henry,  he  lived  in 
obscurity  in  England  to  a  good  old  age,  and  with  him  expired  the 
male  line  of  Cerdic. 

Henry  next  settled  an  important  controversy  with  the  pope. 
When  a  bishop  was  appointed,  the  king  claimed  the  right  of 
investiture  into  the  benefice,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
received  the  new  prelate’s  homage  for  the  temporal  -  of 

possessions  of  the  see.  By  refusing  these  ceremonies, 
the  king  virtually  reserved  the  appointment  to  himself.  These 
claims  were  resisted  by  the  papal  see,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  famous  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.),  had  begun  to  claim,  not 
merely  independence  of  the  temporal  power,  but  a  supremacy  over 
all  secular  rulers.  Anselm,  during  his  exile  under  Rufus,  had 
imbibed  the  views  of  the  high  papal  party,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  refused  to  do  homage  to  Henry  I.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  second  quarrel  between  the  archbishop  and  the  crown,  which  was 
closed  in  1107  by  a  compromise  concluded  at  Bee.  The  king  gave 
up  the  right  of  investiture,  but  retained  the  claim  to  the  homage. 

Much  of  Henry’s  time  was  spent  in  wars  with  the  French  king, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Robert’s  son, 

William,  the  Clito.  These  wars  compelled  the  king 
to  oppress  his  subjects  with  heavy  exactions,  and  they  were  only 
ended  by  the  death  of  William  in  a  skirmish  in  1128.  Before 
this  date  another  prince  William,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Henry, 
had  met  with  a  lamentable  fate. 

It  was  in  the  year  1120  that  Henry,  having  made  peace  with 
the  king  of  France,  set  sail  from  Barfleur  for  England.  Prince 
William  remained  behind  for  a  short  time ;  and  the 
captain  and  crew  of  his  ship  drank  so  freely  that, 
soon  after  setting  sail,  they  drove  the  vessel  on  a 
rock.  The  prince  was  escaping  in  the  long  boat, 
when,  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the  countess  of 
Perche,  he  put  back  to  save  her.  A  rush  was  made  to  the  boat. 


William  Clito. 
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which  sank  with  all  on  board ;  while  only  two  survivors  still  clung 
to  the  ship.  The  one  was  the  captain,  Fitz-Stcphens,  who  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  when  he  heard  that  the  prince  was  dead ;  the 
other  was  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  who  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
When,  after  three  days’  suspense,  the  king  received  certain  news  of 
his  loss,  he  fainted  away,  and  it  is  recorded  tliat  “  he  never  smiled 
again.”  The  loss  to  the  nation  was  of  a  doubtful  character ;  for, 
though  William’s  death  caused  the  civil  wars  that  followed,  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  the  most  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
English. 

Henry  was  now  left  without  a  male  heir.  “  The  good  queen 
Maud”  had  died  in  1118,  leaving  hut  one  daughter,  Matilda,  who 
was  married  to  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Glermany. 
Henry  now  married  Alice  of  Lowen  (Louvain) 
heire^s^  ^  February  2,  1121,  hut  she  had  no  children.  In 
1125  the  emperor  Henry  V.  died;  and  the  empress 
Matilda  came  over  with  her  father,  on  his  return  from  Normandy 
to  England,  in  1126.  On  the  Christmas  Day  of  that  year,  the  king 
caused  all  his  nobles  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda  as  his  heir ;  the 
first  to  take  the  oath  being  her  uncle,  David  of  Scotland,  and  the 
next  after  him  being  Stephen,  the  future  king,  who  was  a  son 
of  Henry’s  sister  Adela.  In  the  following  year  Henry  married 
Matilda  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  son  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  who 
had  hitherto  supported  the  claims  of  Robert’s  son,  William,  to 
Normandy;  and  in  1133  a  son  was  born  of  this  marriage,  who 
afterwards,  as  Henry  II.,  became  king  of  England,  being  the  first 
lineal  descendant  of  both  lines,  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman.  (See 
Genealogical  Table  C.)  The  oath  of  fealty  to  Maud  was  repeated 
on  this  occasion. 

In  the  same  year  Henry  went  to  Normandy,  where  he  died  from 
Death  of  eating  too  freely  of  lampreys,  in  the  night  of  the 
Henry  I.  December,  1135,  the  same  year  in  which  his 

brother  Robert  had  died  in  i)ri8on.  His  body  was 
brought  over  to  England  and  buried  in  the  al^bey  of  St.  Mary’s,  at 
Reading,  which  he  had  founded. 

Henry’s  reign  is  one  of  groat  importance.  He  treated  the  English 
with  greater  favour  than  his  predecessors,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  their  subsequent  union  with  the  Normans  as  a  single  nation. 
He  conquered  South  Wales,  and  settled  a  colony  of  Flemings  at 
Haverfordwest.  But  his  greatest  achievement  was 
the  improvement  of  the  machinery  of  the  central 
government.  In  his  reign  the  witenagemot  was 
finally  transformed  into  the  Magnum  or  Commune  Concilium,  a 
feudal  council  of  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown  But  the  business 
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of  administration  passed  to  a  smaller  and  more  permanent  body,  the 
royal  court  (curia  regis),  of  which  the  nucleus  was  formed  by  the 
officers  of  the  household.  Thus,  as  the  business  of  the  central 
government  increased,  we  see  the  first  separation  between  the 
legislature,  which  makes  laws,  and  the  executive,  which  carries  them 
out.  When  the  curia  regis  was  sitting  for  financial  business,  it 
was  called  the  exchequer  (scaccarium).  Henry  also  connected  the 
central  with  the  local  administration,  by  occasionally  sending 
members  of  the  curia  to  visit  the  courts  of  the  shire  and  hundred. 
These  men  were  called  itinerant  justices. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Norman  Kings  (continued). 

STEPHEN  OF  BOULOGNE  (1135-1154). 

Born,  1096.  Beigned,  19  years.  Age,  58. 

All  Henry’s  cares  for  his  daughter’s  succession  were  frustrated 
by  the  treason  of  a  relative,  who  had  professed  to  be  one  of 
her  warmest  supporters.  William  the  Conqueror 
had  married  his  daughter  Adela  to  Stephen, 
count  of  Blois ;  and  their  third  and  fourth  sons, 

Stephen  and  Henry,  had  been  invited  to  England  by  Henry  I., 
who  made  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  gave  Stephen  im¬ 
mense  estates.  In  spite  of  these  benefits  and  his  own  oath, 
Stephen  now  hastened  to  London,  where  he  was  saluted  king 
by  the  populace;  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  misled 
by  a  false  statement  of  the  late  king’s  feelings  towards  his 
daughter,  crowned  Stephen  on  the  26th  of  December,  1135.  His 
more  than  doubtful  title  was  sanctioned  by  a  papal  bull,  and 
recommended  to  the  English  by  a  new  charter;  while  Stephen 
strengthened  himself  by  mercenary  soldiers  from  Flanders.  The 
great  barons,  iierhaps  distrustful  of  a  female  sovereign,  gave  their 
support  to  Stephen,  on  terms  which  made  them  almost  independent 
of  his  authority,  especially  stipulating  for  the  right  of  fortifying 
their  castles.  Even  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  late  king’s 
natural  son,  found  it  prudent  to  submit  to  Stephen,  on  condition 
that  his  own  dignities  should  be  respected. 

But,  in  1138,  earl  Robert  fled  from  England,  and  openly  defied 
Stephen,  whom  he  accused  of  violating  their  agreement.  The  cause 
of  Matilda  was  also  espoused  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
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devastated  the  north  of  England,  till  he  was  stopped  by  an 
army  gathered  at  Northallerton.  The  Scots  were 
entirely  defeated  in  the  “  Battle  of  the  Standard,” 
so  called  from  the  crucifix  which  was  carried  in  a 
waggon  in  the  midst  of  the  Plnglish  army.  In  spite  of  this  victory, 
Stephen  thought  fit  to  buy  olf  the  Scotch  king  by  ceding  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  to  his  son.  This  earldom  was  claimed 
by  David  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  earl  Waltheof,  whose 
earldom  of  Huntingdon  he  had  received  from  Henry  I. 

Stephen  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  nobles.  But  he  committed  the  mistake  of  beginning  with  the 
clergy.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  who 
Step  en  erected  castles,  like  their  lay  peers,  were 

Church^^  ®  thrown  into  prison,  and  compelled  to  yield  up  their 
fortresses.  This  act  roused  the  whole  Church 
against  Stephen,  headed  by  his  own  brother  Henry,  bishop  of 
AVinchester,  who  was  now  the  papal  legate,  and  who  condemned 
the  king’s  violence  in  a  synod  assembled  at  Westminster.  The 
occasion  was  seized  by  Matilda,  who  landed  in  England,  with  her 
brother  Robert,  and  established  herself  at  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex, 
1 139.  The  country  now  sutfered  the  worst  horrors  of  civil  war.  The 
land  was  left  untilled,  and  famine  was  added  to  bloodshed.  The 
newly-built  castles  became  robbers’  dens,  whence 
their  owners  issued  forth  to  extort  plunder  even  by 
torture.  At  length  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  by  earl  Robert, 
and  conducted  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  closely  confined  in 
irons,  1141.  But  Matilda’s  triumph  was  short.  She  excited  the 
hostility  of  the  Church,  which  in  the  general  disorganization  had 
become  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  country.  The  legate,  Henry, 
incited  the  Londoners  to  revolt,  and  besieged  the  empress  in 
Matilda  escaped,  but  her  brother  Robert  was  taken 
prisoner.  In  exchange  for  his  release,  she  con¬ 
sented  to  set  Stephen  at  liberty.  The  civil  war 
raged  for  five  years,  till  the  retirement  of  Matilda 
into  Normandy,  and  the  death  of  her  brother  Robert  in  1148. 

Her  son  Henry  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  con¬ 
test.  In  1148  he  went  to  Scotland,  whence  he  made  incursions  into 
England,  and  gave  promise  of  the  abilities  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  as  king.  In  1150  ho  became,  by  his  mother’s  consent, 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  which  Maine  was  added  in  the  folio w- 
Henry  of  fbe  death  of  his  father  Geoffrey.  Anjou 

Anjou.  bequeathed  to  his  younger  brother,  Geoffrey,  from 

whom  he  afterwards  took  it  by  force.  Henry’s 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  ATI.  of  France, 
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brought  him  Guiemie,  Poitou,  and  other  provinces  in  the  south  of 
France,  of  which  she  was  the  heiress  (1152);  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  great  continental  possessions,  which  his 
successors  fought  so  hard  to  maintain. 

Henry  now  seemed  powerful  enough  to  reclaim  his  mother’s 
crown;  and  he  landed  in  England  in  1153.  His  hopes  were 
encouraged  by  a  slight  advantage  gained  over  Stephen  at  Malmes¬ 
bury.  But  the  clergy  stepped  in  as  arbiters  and  arranged  a  treaty 
at  Wallingford,  by  which  the  crown  was  left  to  m.  f 
Stephen  for  his  life,  and  Henry  was  designated  his  w  -ji-^  f  ^ 
successor.  In  less  than  a  year  Stephen  died,  ° 

October  25,  1154 ;  and  Henry,  who  had  only  returned  to  Normandy 
in  the  spring,  landed  in  England  on  the  6th  of  -n  fin  r 
December,  to  found  that  famous  dynasty  in  which  , 

the  Saxon  and  Norman  blood  were  mingled,  and  ^ 

which  reigned  over  England  for  three  centuries,  from  Henry  H.  to 
Eichard  HI.  (1154-1485).  The  house  received  the  surname  of 
Plantagenet,  from  the  sprig  of  Spanish  broom  (planta  genista) 
which  their  founder  Geoffrey  used  to  wear  in  his  hat.  After  the 
deposition  of  Richard  II.  the  line  was  divided  into  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons  are  also  called 
Angevins,  from  Anjou,  the  native  country  of  Geoffrey.  They  w^ere 
more  intimately  connected  with  France  by  their  character  and 
possessions  than  even  the  Norman  princes,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
loss  of  Normandy  under  John,  that  the  interests  of  the  royal  house 
were  exclusively  centred  in  England. 


Chief  Events  in  the  Norman  Period. 

A.D. 

1066.  Coronation  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

1071.  The  Norman  Conquest  completed  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  North. 

1086.  All  landholders  swear  allegiance  to  William  I. 

1087.  Accession  of  William  Rufus. 

1089.  Death  of  Lanfranc. 

1093.  Anselm  becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1097.  Anselm  goes  to  Rome. 

1100.  Accession  of  Henry  I. 

1106.  Battle  of  Tenchebray.  Henry  I.  subdues  Normandy. 

1107.  Contest  of  investitures  settled  by  compromise  of  Bee. 

1120.  Death  of  prince  William. 

1135.  Accession  of  Stephen. 

1138.  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

1153.  Treaty  of  Wallingford. 

P 


THE  HOUSE  OE  PLANTAGENET  (1154-1485). 

THE  ANGEVIN  KINGS  (1154-1216). 


Shrine  of  Becket,  from  a  painted  window  in  Canterbury  Cathedral , 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HENRY  II.  PLANTAGENET  (1154-1189). 
Born,  March  113o.  Reigned,  years.  Age,  56, 


Henry  H.  ascended  the  throne  of  England  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  all  classes ;  and  was  crowned  on  the  19th  of  December,  1154. 

His  first  business  was  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
iienry  ii.  -which  had  distracted  the  country  under  Stephen, 
res  ores  or  er.  demolished  the  castles  which  had  been  erected 
without  royal  license;  got  rid  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries;  and 
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suppressed  robbery  and  violence.  He  forced  Malcolm  IV.  of 
Scotland  to  surrender  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  which 
Stephen  had  ceded  to  his  father  Henry  (see  p.  48),  but  confirmed 
him  in  possession  of  Huntingdon. 

Henry’s  first  continental  war  was  with  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
whoso  territories  were  claimed  by  the  English  king 
in  right  of  his  wife.  As  the  feudal  forces  were 
very  unsatisfactory  for  foreign  service,  Henry  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  war  the  practice  of  taking  scutage  from  his  tenants, 
i.e.  a  pecuniary  commutation  for  military  service  in 
the  field.  With  the  money  thus  raised  he  was  able  to 
hire  mercenary  soldiers,  who  remained  in  arms  as  long  as  he  wished, 
whereas  the  feudal  service  was  limited  to  forty  days.  A  great 
expedition  was  led  against  Toulouse  in  1159,  but  Raymond  was 
supported  by  Louis  VII.  of  France.  Henry  refused  to  fight  against 
his  suzerain,  of  whom  he  held  all  his  continental  possessions.  He 
raised  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  and  arranged  a  treaty  with  Louis,  by 
which  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  betrothed  to  the  infant  French 
princess  Margaret.  This  treaty,  however,  proved  the  source  of 
future  quarrels,  as  Henry  had  the  marriage  solem¬ 
nized  between  the  two  children,  in  spite  of  their 
tender  years,  and  seized  the  Vexin,  a  district  on  the 
frontier  of  Normandy,  which  had  been  promised  as 
Margaret’s  dowry.  To  strengthen  himself  against  the  French  king, 
Henry  arranged  another  marriage  of  infants  between  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany  and  his  third  son  Geoffrey.  On  the  deatli 
of  the  duke,  seven  years  later,  Brittany  passed  by  this  marriage  to 
the  house  of  Plantagenet.  At  this  epoch  Henry’s  dominions  on 
the  Continent  comprised  about  one-third  of  the  whole  French 
monarchy  of  later  days,  while  the  provinces  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  king  of  France  were  inferior  to  his  both  in  extent 
and  opulence.  (8ee  Map  opposite  page  48.) 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  Henry’s  chief  adviser  and  confidant 
was  his  chancellor,  Thomas  Becket.  This  remarkable  man  was 
the  son  of  a  Norman  merchant,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  'port-reeve  of  London.  He  began  life  in  the 
household  of  archbishop  Theobald,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  studied  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  The 
learning  thus  acquired  obtained  for  him,  on  his  return,  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Canterbury ;  and  Theobald  employed  him  also  in  a 
mission  to  Rome.  On  Henry’s  accession,  the  archbishop  obtained 
Becket’s  appointment  to  the  high  office  of  chancellor.  The  king 
enriched  him  with  several  forfeited  baronies,  and  intrusted  to  him 
the  education  of  his  son  and  heir,  prince  Henry.  Becket’s  house- 
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hold  was  inaiiitaiued  on  the  most  maguificont  scale.  A  large 
retinue  of  knights  waited  upon  him  ;  the  highest  barons  crowded 
his  halls  to  pay  their  court,  and  placed  their  sons  in  his  household 
for  education  ;  and  the  king  himself  was  frequently  his  guest. 

On  the  death  of  Theobald,  Henry  at  once  fixed  on  Becket  as  his 
successor.  He  relied  upon  his  support  in  the  measures  which  he 
was  determined  to  take,  in  order  to  restore  that 
,  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church  which  had 

arc  IS  op.  pgeu  overthrown,  partly  by  the  policy  of  William  I., 
and  partly  by  the  decline  of  the  monarchical  power  under  Stephen, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy.  Becket  accepted  the 
dignity  with  very  difterent  intentions ;  and  was  installed  as  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  on  Whitsunday,  May  24,  11G2.  He  at  once 
resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  thereby  intimating  to  the  king, 
who  was  deeply  offended,  his  resolution  to  free 


First  quarrel 
with  the  king. 


Ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction. 


himself  from  all  ties  of  dependence  on  the  crown. 
At  a  council  at  Woodstock,  1162,  he  successfully 
opposed  a  proposal  of  Henry’s  to  take  the  collection  of  the  Danegeld 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  who  had  been  allowed  to  farm  it, 
and  to  bring  the  payments  directly  to  the  Exchequer.  But  the 
great  quarrel  arose  about  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  which  had  been  established  by  the  Conqueror. 

A  clergyman  in  Worcestershire,  after  debauching  a  gentleman's 
daughter,  murdered  her  father  ;  and,  when  the  king  claimed  the 
offender  for  condign  punishment,  Becket  interposed 
the  authority  of  the  church.  He  kept  him  safe,  in 
the  bishop’s  prison,  from  the  king’s  officers ;  declared 
that  his  degradation  was  an  adequate  punishment,  and  denied  that 
the  clerk,  when  degraded,  could  then  be  seized  by  the  civil  power, 
as  it  would  be  trying  him  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

Henry  gladly  availed  himself  of  so  flagrant  a  case  to  decide  the 
whole  question  of  the  relative  authority  of  church  and  state.  He 
called  a  council  at  Westminster,  1163,  and  demanded  of  the  prelates 
whether  they  would  observe  the  “  customs  ”  of  the  kingdom,  as 
settled  under  Henry  I.  They  professed  their  willingness,  “  saving 
the  rights  of  their  order  ;  ”  and  flenry  had  the  customs  drawm  up  by 
his  justiciar,  and  laid  before  a  Great  Council  at  Clarendon,  near 
Salisbury,  January  25,  1164.  This  assembly,  overawed,  according 
to  the  writers  of  the  clerical  party,  by  threats  of 
\dolence,  passed  the  sixteen  articles  known  as  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Their  chief  pro¬ 
visions  were  :  that  every  clerk  accused  of  crime  should  appear 
before  the  secular  courts  . — that  no  clerk  should  absent  himself 
from  the  realm  without  permission  of  the  king; — that  elections 
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to  vacaut  bishoprics  should  be  subject  to  royal  approval,  and 
that  the  person  elected  should  do  homage  before  consecration ; 
— that  no  officers  or  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown,  should  be 
excommunicated  without  the  king’s  consent ; — that  the  son  of  a 
villein  should  not  take  orders  without  the  consent  of  his  feudal 
lord.  Other  articles  provided  for  bringing  clerical  contracts  and 
rights  of  advowson  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  courts,  while 
the  clerical  courts  were  to  try  the  lesser  offences  of  the  clergy,  and 
all  cases  concerning  land  held  in  frankalmoign  (i.e.  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  secular  services). 

Becket’s  proud  spirit  impelled  him  to  refuse  submission  to  the 
Constitutions ;  but  he  was  induced  to  sign  them  by  the  other  bishops, 
a  promise  to  observe  them  legally,  with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud 
or  reserve,  and  this  under  sanction  of  an  oath. 

When,  however,  the  pope  annulled  the  Constitutions 
Becket  expressed  contrition  for  his  previous  weak- 
ness,  and  tried  to  induce  the  other  bishops  to  unite  in 
an  organized  resistance.  “  Either  this  man  must  cease  to  be  arch¬ 
bishop  or  I  to  be  king,”  exclaimed  Henry.  He  called  a  great  council 
at  Northampton,  October  12,  1 164,  before  which  Becket  was  required 
to  give  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  benefices  that  had  been 
under  his  management,  and  other  demands  were  made  upon  him, 
amounting  to  44,000  marks.  Finding  that  neither  bishops  nor  barons 
would  support  him,  and  that  the  king  was  bent  upon  his  destruction, 
Becket  fled  from  the  kingdom  (Nov.  1164).  During  exile 

the  six  years  that  he  lived  in  exile  his  cause  was 
espoused  by  Louis  VII.,  and  less  vigorously  by  the  pope, 
Alexander  III.,  while  Henry  treated  his  adherents  in  England  with 
great  severity.  Louis’s  protection  of  Becket  caused  a  war  with 
France  (1167),  in  which  Henry  gained  some  ad\"antages,  but  peace 

was  made  on  January  6,  1169 ;  and  in  the  following  Reconcilia 
year  Louis  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  who  had  an  interview  at 
Fretville,  in  Touraine,  July  22,  1170. 

But  even  before  Becket  returned  to  England  he  found  a  new 
cause  for  quan-el.  Henry,  fearing  that  his  kingdom  might  be  placed 
under  a  papal  interdict,  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
associate  his  son  Henry  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  ^We^qifarrTL 
caused  him  to  be  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  June  15,  1170.  Becket  held  that  the  primate  alone  could 
perform  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation;  and  Henry  had  promised 
its  repetition.  But  Becket  could  not  wait  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise.  On  his  return  to  England  in  December,  ho 
met  the  archbishop  of  York,  on  his  way  to  join  the  king  in 
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Normandy,  and  pronounced  against  him  a  sentence  of  deprivation, 
wliich  ho  had  previously  obtained  from  the  pope.  By  the  same 
authority  he  excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
who  accompanied  the  archbishop  of  York.  But  this  was  his  last 
act  of  arrogant  authority. 

AVdiile  Becket  continued  his  journey  in  state,  welcomed  with 
acclamations  and  hymns  by  the  people,  who  came  out  in  procession 
,  .  to  meet  him,  the  prelates  just  named  arrived  at 

In^gnation  J3ayeux,  and  informed  the  king  of  the  sentence 
0  enry.  pronounced  against  them.  “  AYhat !  ”  cried  the 

king,  “  this  man,  who  has  eaten  my  bread,  who  came  to  my 
court  on  a  lame  horse,  insults  me  to  my  face,  and  there  is  none  of 
the  servants  who  eat  at  my  table  that  will  avenge  me !  ”  These 
words  were  probably  but  the  vague  expression  of  unbridled  anger, 
but  they  found  only  too  willing  hearers.  Four  gentlemen  of  the 
king’s  household,  Keginald  Fitz-Urse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito  (the  Breton),  agreed  with  each  other 
to  execute  his  supposed  wishes.  They  departed  secretly,  but  not 
until  they  had  dropped  some  expressions  which  induced  the  king 
to  send  after  them  a  messenger,  charging  them  to  do  nothing 
against  the  primate’s  person  ;  but  this  messenger  arrived  too  late. 

Meanwhile  Becket  had  found  himself  surrounded,  at  Canterbury, 
with  danger,  even  to  his  life  ;  but,  maintaining  his  haughty  bear¬ 
ing,  he  preached  in  the  cathedral  on  Cliristmas-day,  and  afterwards 
excommunicated  Ranulf  and  Robert  de  Broc,  who  had  been  the 
sequestrators  of  the  see  during  his  absence. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  this  same  Ranulf,  at  Saltwood,  that  the 
conspirators  met  three  days  later  (December  28),  having  travelled 
from  Normandy  by  diifferent  routes.  The  day  after 
they  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and,  being  joined  by 
certain  assassins,  they  went  to  the  palace,  and  with 
many  threats,  required  Becket  to  absolve  the  prelates.  His 
alarmed  attendants  hurried  him  into  the  church,  whither  the 
assassins  followed,  after  arming  themselves.  Becket  met  them 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict.  Fitz-Urse  approached 
him,  battle-axe  in  hand,  exclaiming  “Where  is  the  traitor?” 
and  Becket  replied,  “Reginald,  here  I  am;  no  traitor,  but  the 
archbishop  and  priest  of  God ;  what  do  you  wish  ?  ”  They  again 
demanded  that  he  should  revoke  the  excommunication,  wliich  he 
still  steadfastly  refused.  Then  began  the  scene  of  violence :  they 
tried  to  drag  him  out  to  uuconsecrated  ground  ;  lie  resisted,  and 
flung  Tracy  on  the  pavement.  Fitz-Urse  struck  off  his  cap  with 
his  sword ;  then  Tracy  aimed  at  him  a  blow  which  was  intercepted 
by  the  arm  of  Grim,  a  monk  of  Camln-idge,  but  still  it  grazed 
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Becket’s  liead  aud  wounded  liis  shoulder.  Wipiug  away  the  trick¬ 
ling  blood,  lie  said,  “  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit.” 
Another  stroke  from  Tracy  brought  him  to  his  knees ;  and,  having 
gently  murmured,  “  For  the  name  of  J esus  and  the  defence  of  the 
Church,  I  am  willing  to  die,”  he  fell  motionless  on  his  face ;  and 
one  more  tremendous  blow  from  Richard  the  Breton  cleft  his  skull 
and  finished  the  deed  of  murder.  This  fearful  crime  was  per¬ 
petrated  on  Tuesday,  the  29tli  of  December,  1170,  aud  the  mangled 
corpse  was  buried  hastily  in  the  crypt  on  the  31st.  Becket  was 
canonized,  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  by  pope  Alexander  III.,  March  3, 
1173  ;  aud  the  anniversary  of  his  death  became  a  marked  day  in 
the  Anglican  calendar.  His  body  was  removed,  in  1220,  to  a 
magnificent  shrine  behind  the  high  altar,  which  was  enriched  with 
presents  from  all  Christendom,  and  visited  by  troops  of  pilgrims, 
the  number  of  whom  amounted  in  one  year  to  100,000.  The  shrine 
was  destroyed,  and  the  celebration  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas 
was  abolished,  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  his  story  still  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  “  Memorials  of  Canterbury ;  ”  his  name  is  borne  by 
sixty-four  English  churches ;  and  the  genius  of  Chaucer  has  given 
to  the  “  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ”  another  immortality  than  that  which 
they  sought  at  Becket’s  shrine. 

Unquestionably  Becket’s  posthumous  reputation  was  due  to  the 
atrocious  circumstances  of  his  death  and  the  heroism  with  which  he 
met  his  fate.  For  the  cause  which  he  upheld  and  the  means  which 
he  employed,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sympathy  in  the  present  day ;  but 
in  the  middle  ages  the  independence  of  the  Church  was  to  many  a 
sacred  cause.  The  clergy  rendered  important  services  to  learning 
and  to  social  progress  ;  their  administration,  if  too  often  directed  to 
the  interests  of  their  order,  was  far  better  than  that  of  ignorant  and 
brutal  barons  ;  the  lenity  of  their  courts,  although  the  source  of 
obvious  abuses,  helped  gradually  to  discredit  the  harsh  severity  of 
the  secular  jurisdiction.  It  was  well  for  England  that  the  victory 
rested  with  Henry  rather  than  with  the  archbishop  ;  but  this  does 
not  compel  us  to  withhold  our  sympathy  from  the  intrepid  church¬ 
man,  even  though  we  refuse  to  regard  him  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

After  the  quarrel  with  Becket  the  most  notable  event  of  Henry’s 
reign  is  the  beginning  of  the  English  conquest  of  Ireland.  That 
country  had  lost  its  early  name  of  Scotia,  which 
passed  in  the  tenth  century  to  the  country  north  of  of  Ireland 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  was  gradually  extended 
in  the  eleventh  century  to  the  Solway  and  the  Tweed.  The 
Irish  were  a  Celtic  people,  akin  to  the  Britons,  who  had 
conquered  the  island  from  the  earlier  Iberian  settlers.  The  work 
of  converting  them  to  Christianity  was  first  undertaken  by  a 
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Roman  missionar)',  Palladius,  but  its  successful  accomplishment 
was  due  to  the  labours  of  a  Briton,  St.  Patrick,  who  went  to  Ireland 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centur)^  As  the  English  conquered  eastern 
Britain  about  this  time,  the  Irish  church  was  completely  cut  off 
from  Rome,  and  w^as  left  to  organize  itself.  Its  organization  natur¬ 
ally  followed  the  political  system  of  the  country.  The  clergy  formed 
scattered  mission  stations  for  each  clan,  so  that  there  was  little 
unity  or  submission  to  central  rule.  But  learning  and  civilization 
made  rapid  strides  ;  the  Irish  proved  successful  missionaries  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  while  the  neighbouring  island  w'as  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  Ireland  was  known  as  the  Island  of  the 
Saints. 

The  Northmen  extended  their  ravages  to  Ireland ;  but  from  this 
evil  she  had  begun  to  recover  ;  and  the  cities  and  kingdoms  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  founded  by  these  invaders  on  the 
coast,  w'ere  now  rising  into  importance.  The  country  w^as  divided 
into  five  principal  kingdoms — Munster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Ulster, 
and  Connaught ;  and  one  of  the  five  chieftains  (riaghs)  generally 
held  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  rest  (ard-riagh).  This  dignity 
was  now  held  by  Roderick  O’Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  but  he 
had  little  real  power  beyond  his  own  province. 

Henry  had  early  formed  the  design  of  adding  Ireland  to  his 
dominions ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  convenient  doctrine  that, 
TV’-  alleged  donation  of  Constantine,  the 

‘  pope  could  dispose  of  outlying  countries,  and 
especially  of  islands.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
spear),  the  only  English  pope  of  the  whole  line  of  pontiffs,  was 
equally  disposed  to  aggrandize  his  country,  and  to  subject  the  Irish 
church  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  which  she  had  always  resisted. 
He  issued  a  bull  in  I15G,  granting  the  sovereignty  over  the  island 
to  the  king  of  England,  but  it  was  some  years  before  Henry  was 
prepared  to  make  tlie  ac(iuisition. 


The  desired  occasion  at  length  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  among 
the  Irish  chieftains.  Dermot  or  Diarmaid,  king  of  Leinster,  being 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  for  an  outrage  he  had 
invSron  of  committed,  soudit  the  aid  of  Henry,  whose  vassal 
Ireland.  offered  lo  become  (11G7).  Henry,  who  was  fully 

engaged,  as  above  related,  in  France,  granted 
Dermot  letters  patent,  empowering  any  English  subjects  to  give 
him  aid.  In  the  south-west  of  Wales  Dermot  found  certain  Nor¬ 
man  adventurers  willing  to  undertake  his  cause,  among  whom  were 
Robert  Fitz-Stephens.  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  and  especially  Richard 
de  Clare,  of  Chepstow,  surnamed  Strongbow,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke.  In  11G9  Fitz-Stephens  crossed  the  Channel  and  took 
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Waterford,  and  Fitz-Gerald  followed  him.  In  the  next  year  Strong- 
bow  took  Dublin,  and  having  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Der- 
mot,  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  (1170).  The  native 
princes,  headed  by  Roderick,  now  leagued  against  him,  and  besieged 
Dublin  with  30,000  men  ;  but  a  charge  of  ninety  Norman  knights, 
on  their  war-horses,  and  in  their  full  armour,  routed  the  whole 
army  of  wild  kernes  with  immense  slaughter ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
English  name  spread  over  the  whole  island. 

It  was  now  time  for  Henry  to  interfere,  unless  he  wished  to  see 
Ireland  an  independent  kingdom.  He  recalled  to  England  all  his 
subjects  in  Ireland.  But  on  full  submission  made  to  his  authority 
by  Strongbow  and  the  other  adventurers,  who  gave 
up  to  him  the  principal  cities,  he  suffered  them  to 
retain  their  possessions  as  fiefs  of  the  crown ;  and 
he  appointed  Strongbow  as  Seneschal  of  Ireland.  He  visited  the 
island  in  person,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  people  of  the 
south,  who  offered  no  resistance ;  but  Roderick  of  Connaught 
and  the  king  of  Ulster  refused  submission.  The  English  power  in 
Ireland  was  long  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne  to  that  of  the  Shannon.  A  synod  assembled  at  Cashel 
united  the  church  of  Ireland  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

With  this  acceptable  offering  Henry  met  the  papal  legates  on 
his  return  to  Normandy  in  1172  ;  and  having  sworn  on  sacred  relics 
that  he  had  neither  compassed  nor  desired  the  death  of  Becket,  he 
received  full  absolution  from  the  pope. 

But  now  began  the  worst  troubles  of  Henry’s  life  and  reign,  in 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  children.  His  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Poitou,  was  a  disgraced  woman  when  he  mariied 
her;  and  he  had  offended  her,  in  turn,  by  his 
infidelities.  She  now  incited  his  children  to  defy 
his  autliority,  notwithstanding  his  having  given 
splendid  establishments.  Henry,  the  eldest  (since 
his  brother  William),  had,  besides  the  inheritance  of  the  English 
crown,  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine;  his  second 
surviving  son,  Richard,  was  duke  of  Guienne,  and  count  of  Poitou  ; 
Geoffrey,  the  fourth  son,  possessed  the  duchy  of  Brittany  in  right  of 
his  wife  ;  and  for  John,  the  youngest,  the  king  destined  the  splendid 
appanage  of  Ireland.  But,  instigated  by  their  mother,  and  en¬ 
couraged,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  French  king,  the  three  eldest  fled 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  announced  to  Henry 
their  claim  to  be  invested  with  full  sovereignty  in 
their  respective  appanages.  They  were  supported 
by  many  of  the  Norman,  Breton,  and  Gascon  nobility,  but  these 
Henry  easily  defeated.  The  great  danger  was  in  England,  where 
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revolts  broke  out,  while  William  the  Thou,  king  of  Scotlaml,  in¬ 
vaded  the  northern  counties  to  recover  that  earldom  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  which  Henry  had  recovered  from  his  brother,  IMalcolm  IV. 

Aware  that  the  murder  of  Becket  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
his  people,  Henry  resolved  to  conciliate  them,  and  the  clergy  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  full  and  public  penance.  He 
came  over  from  Normandy,  and  reached  Canterbury 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1174.  He  entered  the  city 
barefoot,  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and,  assembling 
a  chapter  of  the  monks,  submitted  to  be  scourged  by  them  at  the 
martyr’s  tomb.  The  next  day  he  received  full  absolution  from  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  W’as  greeted  by  news  which  seemed 
to  add  the  sanction  of  Heaven  to  his  penance,  for  on  the  very  day 
,  of  his  absolution  Ilanulf  Cxlanville,  who  was  after- 
uppression  ot  justiciar,  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 

e  revo  .  geots  at  Alnwick,  in  which  William  the  Lion 
himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Scotch  king  only  regained  his 
liberty  by  concluding  the  treaty  of  Falaise  (1174),  by  which 
Scotland  was  made  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  Scotch 
church  was  subjected  to  the  archbisho])  of  York.  IMeanwhile 
the  French  king  made  peace  with  Henry ;  the  English  rebels 
submitted  to  him ;  and  his  sons  n.'turned  to  their  obedience,  and 
did  homage  for  their  possessions. 

The  failure  of  the  rising  of  1173  left  Henry  II.  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  gave  him  a  few  years  of  peace  in  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  organization  of  his  dominions,  and 
especially  of  England.  Henry’s  reign  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  its 
institution.  Englishmen  and  Normans  grew  into 
one  people  under  an  Angevin  king,  who  on  his  father’s  side 
was  a  foreigner  to  botli.  So  too  the  old  local  institutions  of  the 
English  were  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  newer  central 
government  which  had  been  the  greatest  wo,vk  of  the  Normans. 
From  their  gradual  fusion  arose  the  main  elements  of  the  English 
constitution  as  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day. 

Henry’s  attitude  towards  the  church  has  been  already  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  Becket  quarrel,  and  his  policy  is  summed  up  in 

His  obiects  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (see  p.  52).  In  other 

'  matters  his  aims  were  very  similar.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  check  those  tendencies  to  disunion  and  to  excessive 
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independence  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  which  had  shown  themselves 
in  every  country  where  feudalism  was  established.  Those  tendencies 
had  been  restrained  by  the  strong  rule  of  William  I.  and  his  two 
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sons,  but  they  had  developed  with  startling  rapidity  under  the 
feeble  Stephen.  The  only  permanent  security  against  such  anarchy 
as  had  existed  in  Stephen’s  reign  was  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  machinery  of  government  under  a  strong  monarchy.  This 
was  the  task  which  Henry  II.  undertook.  To  check  the  military 
power  of  the  great  barons,  he  introduced  scutage  in 
1159  which  enabled  him  to  employ  mercenaries  in 
his  foreign  wars  (see  p.  51).  Asa  substitute  for  the 
feudal  levies  in  defensive  wars  at  home,  he  revived  the  old  fyrd  or 
militia.  The  Assize  of  Arms  (1181)  ordered  that  every  man  should 
provide  himself  with  arms  according  to  his  wealth,  and  that  he 
should  be  ready  to  employ  them  at  the  king’s  command. 

The  chief  organ  of  the  central  administration  was  the  Curia 
liegis  or  Exchequer,  which  became  a  distinct  body 
under  Henry  I.,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  permanent  committee  of  the  Magnum  Concilium 
(see  p.  46).  Its  president  was  the  king  himself,  or  in  his  absence, 
the  Justiciar,  who  was  the  chief  official  of  the  crown.  Among 
the  other  members  were  the  chancellor,  usually  a  clerk,  who  was 
the  royal  secretary,  and  the  household  officers,  such  as  the  steward, 
chamberlain,  marshal,  etc.  But  the  most  important  members 
were  a  number  of  paid  officials,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
called  Justices  (Justitiarii)  or  barons  of  the  exchequer  (harones 
scaccarii).  The  business  of  the  Curia  Regis  was  not  limited  at  all, 
but  the  central  government  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  many  things  in 
those  days  as  it  does  now,  and  its  chief  concern  was  with  justice  and 
finance.  It  was  the  chief  judicial  court  of  the  kingdom,  though  the 
highest  matters  were  brought  before  the  Great  Council,  as  in  early 
days  they  had  been  brought  before  the  Witenagemot.  As  the 
Exchequer,  it  received  all  the  royal  revenue,  whether  from  the 
domain  lands,  or  from  the  courts  of  justice,  or  from  the  payments 
of  feudal  tenants.  The  local  collectors  of  the  revenue,  of  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  sheriffs,  had  to  pay  over  their  receipts 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  were  responsible  to  it  for  the  correctness  of 
their  accounts. 

For  this  central  administration  to  be  really  efficient,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  have  control  over  the  local  administration, 
and  proper  information  as  to  how  things  were 
going  on  in  the  provinces.  The  machinery  which 
Henry  II.  provided  for  this  purpose  was  the  most 
important  of  his  creations,  though  the  idea  of  it  was  borrowed 
from  the  administration  of  Henry  I.  The  local  administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  old  courts  of  the  hundred  and  shire, 
which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  Ihe  prudence  and  foresight 
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of  the  Couqneror.  But  side  by  side  with  them  were  the  feudal 
courts  of  the  manors  and  honours.  A  manor  was  an  old  English 
township  in  the  hands  of  a  lord,  and  its  courts  were  not  the  national 
courts  of  the  king,  hut  the  private  courts  of  the  lord,  presided 
over  by  himself  or  his  reeve.  An  honour  was  a  larger  aggregate 
of  territory,  often  containing  several  manors,  and  its  holder  was 
frequently  exempted  altogether  from  the  authority  of  the  hundred 
and  shire  courts.  The  aim  of  Henry  II.  was  to  diminish  the 
independence  of  the  feudal  courts,  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
national  or  royal  courts,  and  to  bring  the  latter  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  central  government. 

The  chief  local  officer  of  the  crown  was  the  sheriff,  who  had  been 
freed  since  the  Norman  Conquest  from  the  superior  authority  of 
earls  and  ealdorman.  The  sheriff  was  now  the 
president  of  the  shire  moot  and  leader  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  shire,  in  addition  to  being  the  collector  of 
royal  revenues.  But  the  office  had  been  entrusted  in  most  counties 
to  barons,  who  used  their  delegated  authority  as  sheriff  to  advance 
their  own  interests.  Some  of  the  sheriffdoms  had  actually  become 
hereditary.  It  was  obvious  that  this  officer  could  not  supply  the 
efficient  control  over  the  local  administration  which  Henry  desired 
to  establish.  The  king,  therefore,  fell  back  upon  Henry  I.’s  ex¬ 
pedient  of  sending  round  members  of  the  Curia  Itegis  as  itinerant 
,  .  justices,  but  he  made  the  system  regular  and  per- 

iustices  manent,  whereas  before  it  had  been  merely  an  ex¬ 

periment.  The  chief  enactments  of  the  reign  in 
which  the  duties  of  these  justices  are  defined  were  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon  (1166),  the  Assize  of  Northampton  (1176),  the  Assize  of 
Arms  (1 181),  and  the  Ordinance  of  the  Saladine  Tithe  (1188).  Their 
functions,  like  those  of  the  Curia  which  they  represented,  were 
mainly  judicial  and  financial.  In  their  circuits  they  made  use  of 
The  s  stem  of  established  national  courts  of  the  hundred  and 
inquest  ^  shire,  and  the  way  in  which  these  courts  co-operated 
with  them  is  called  the  system  of  inquest  or  recogni¬ 
tion.  If  they  required  information  on  any  subject,  they  held  an 
inquest  or  inquiry,  not  of  the  whole  court,  but  of  a  few  selected 
suitors  who  were  put  on  oath  to  answer  truly  the  questions  that 
were  asked  of  them.  These  sworn  witnesses  (jurati)  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  their  district.  Probably  they 
were  more  often  nominated  by  the  sheriff  than  actually  elected, 
but  their  representative  character  was  the  same  in  either  case, 
and  they  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  Thus  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  'Northampton 
decree  that  the  justices  shall  receive  information  about  the  persons 
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suspected  of  crime  from  twelve  sworn  knights  of  each  hundred, 
and  four  men  of  each  township.  This  “jury  of  presentment,” 
as  it  is  called,  grew  in  time  into  the  modern  “grand  jury.” 
These  assizes  also  direct  that  no  “  franchise,”  i.e.  no  feudal  court, 
shall  exclude  the  justices  or  protect  a  criminal  from  capture; 
or  punishment.  The  Assize  of  Arms  directs  the  justices  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  a  man’s  wealtii,  which  determined  what 
arms  he  was  to  keep,  by  the  evidence  on  oath  of  his  neighbours. 
The  Saladine  Tithe  was  imposed  to  raise  funds  for  the  crusade 
which  followed  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladiu. 
It  is  important  as  being  the  first  tax  levied,  not  upon  land,  but 
upon  a  man’s  personal  property.  As  this  was  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  than  the  size  or  value  of  his  estates,  the  assessment  was 
to  be  made  by  royal  justices,  “  and  if  a  man  give  less  than  he  ought 
to  give,  let  there  be  chosen  four  or  six  lawful  men  from  his  parish, 
who  shall  declare  on  oath  the  amount  which  he  ought  to  liave 
given,  and  he  shall  make  up  the  deficiency.” 

It  was  by  means  of  this  system  of  inquest  that  the  fusion  was 
effected  between  the  central  and  local  administration.  And  two  of 
our  most  important  institutions  trace  their  origin  ^  . 

directly  to  this  source.  The  judicial  inquests  give  Origin  of  trial 
rise  to  trial  hy  jury.  Besides  the  presentment  of  ^ 

criminals,  Henry  authorized  the  use  of  the  inquest  in  civil  cases. 
When  the  possession  of  land  was  disputed,  the  Grand  Assize 
allowed  the  suitors  to  submit  their  claims  to  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  instead  of  deciding  them,  as  was  customary  among  the 
Normans,  by  the  judicial  combat.  The  early  jurors  were 
witnesses  rather  than  judges,  as  the  decision  in  criminal  cases 
still  depended  upon  the  ordeal.  But  the  ordeal  was  abolished  by 
a  Lateran  Council  in  1216,  and  from  this  time  the  functions  of  the 
jury  begin  to  be  gradually  changed,  until  at  last  they  decided 
matters  not  from  their  own  knowledge  but  upon  the  evidence 
furnished  by  independent  witnesses.  From  the  system  of  inquest 
as  used  in  financial  and  other  matters,  sprang  the  practice  of  con¬ 
sulting  representatives  of  the  people,  which  gave  rise  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  obvious  that  these  representa¬ 
tives,  instead  of  being  consulted  locally  by  the  of  parlia- 

justices,  might  be  summoned  to  confer  with  the  presentation” 
government  at  some  central  spot.  When  this  step 
was  taken  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  foundation  w’as  laid 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  its  exact  functions  and  com¬ 
position  remained  to  be  fixed.  Thus  the  House  of  Commons  is  in 
its  origin  nothing  but  a  great  central  inquest,  as  contrasted  with 
the  local  inquests  of  Henry  II.’s  reign. 
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As  the  business  of  the  central  government  increased,  it  could  no 
longer  he  discharged  by  a  single  body,  and  the  Curia  Regis  had  to 
be  split  up  into  several  courts  with  separate 
The  Coiut  of  fi;ii0tious.  The  first  of  these  offshoots  was  thrown 
mg  8  enc  .  pjgnry  II.  Eighteen  justices  had  been 

appointed  by  the  Assize  of  Northampton  to  make  a  circuit  of 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  their  harshness  gave  rise  to 
complaints,  Henry  appointed  five  justices  to  sit  always  at  the 
king’s  court  and  to  hear  all  appeals  that  should  be  brought 
before  them  (1178).  This  came  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Before  this  Henry  had  made  an  important  change 
with  regard  to  the  sheriffs.  In  1170  he  removed  all  the  existing 
sheriffs,  and  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  administra¬ 
tion.  No  definite  charges  seem  to  have  been  proved  against  them, 
but  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  baronial 
sheriffs,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  trained  officials 
of  his  own  court.  This  was  a  very  serious  blow 
at  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  who  found  them¬ 
selves  deprived  of  the  chief  control  of  the  local  administration. 
The  new  sheriffs  were  men  of  lower  rank,  who  owed  their  position 
solely  to  the  royal  favour.  As  they,  in  their  turn,  were  raised  to 
noble  rank,  they  brought  to  the  baronial  class  the  administrative 
traditions  which  they  had  learned  in  the  royal  service. 

The  years  in  which  Henry  was  chiefly  occupied  with  internal 
administration  (1175-1181)  present  no  important  events,  except 
Prince  John’s  appointment  as  Lord  of  Ireland  (1177);  in  which 
office  he  so  enraged  the  native  chieftains  by  his  petulance  and 
incapacity,  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall  him.  In  1180  Louis  VII., 
king  of  France,  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Augustus. 

But  in  1182  the  king’s  sons  were  again  in  open  rebellion.  Henry 
had  claimed  for  prince  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  the  homage  of  his 
brothers  for  their  continental  possessions.  They 
®  all  refused,  and  Kichard  was  especiallv  violent  and 
insolent.  Even  prince  Henry,  alarmed  by  an 
alliance  between  Richard  and  the  French  king,  took  part  with  his 
brothers ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  died  in  bitter 
remorse  at  the  age  of  28,  June  11,  1183.  Three  years  later 
Geoffrey  was  killed  at  a  tournament  at  Paris,  August  19,  1186.  It 
was  after  his  death  that  his  widow,  Constance,  gave  birth  to  the 
unfortunate  prince  Arthur. 

A  quarrel  now  arose  between  Henry  and  Philip  Augustus  about 
prince  Richard’s  claims  to  be  declared  heir  to  all  his  father’s 
dominions;  and  Richard,  even  to  his  father’s  face,  professed  his 
allegiance  to  the  French  king,  and  did  him  homage  for  the  English 
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provinces  in  France,  Nov.  18,  1188.  The  war  which  ensued  was 
ended  l)y  a  peace  disadvantageous  to  Henry,  1189;  but  the  last 
drop  in  his  cup  of  bitterness  w’as  added  by  tlie  discovery  that  his 
favourite  son,  John,  had  been  in  the  league  against  him.  The 
broken-hearted  father  cursed  his  children  and  the  day  of  his  own 
birth.  His  health  yielded  to  his  sorrows,  and  he  died  of  a  linger¬ 
ing  fever  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age  and  the  Sdth  of  his  reign. 

His  natural  son,  Geotfrey,  attended  his  corpse  to 
the  abbey  of  Fontevraud,  near  Saumur,  and,  as  it  lay  there  in 
state,  Kichard  came  to  gaze  upon  his  father’s  remains.  The 
old  chronicler  Matthew’  of  Paris  tells  how  a  flow’  of  blood  from 
the  nostrils  of  the  corpse  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  indignation  by 
Eichard,  wdio  expressed  the  deepest  remorse  for  the  undutiful  con¬ 
duct  wdiich  had  brought  his  father  to  the  grave. 

As  a  statesman  and  a  law-giver,  Henry  II.  has  no  superiors,  and 
but  one  equal,  among  English  kings.  His  services  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  constitution  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But 
his  personal  character  w’as  marred  by  the  violent  and  ungovernable 
temper,  w-hich  seems  a  hereditary  trait  in  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Anjou. 

He  had  five  sous  by  his  wife  Eleanor;  William,  who  died  in 
1156  ;  Henry,  who  died  in  1183;  Eichard  ;  Geoffrey,  who  died  in 
1186  ;  and  John.  Only  Eichard  and  John  survived 
him,  and  occupied,  in  succession,  tlie  throne  of 
England.  He  had  several  natural  children ;  and 
his  intrigue  with  “the  Fair  Eosamond”  gave  rise  afterw’ards  to 
the  fabulous  story  of  her  concealment  in  the  labyrinth  of  Wood- 
stock,  and  her  discovery  and  murder  by  the  jealous  Eleanor.  Of 
Eosamond’s  two  sous,  the  elder,  William,  surnamed  Longswmrd, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  Geoftrey, 
the  younger,  became  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  archbishop  of  York. 
Three  of  Henry’s  daughters  made  marriages,  which  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  continental  relations  of  England 
in  the  middle  ages.  Joan  was  married  to  AVilliam  the  Good  of 
Sicily :  Eleanor  to  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile ;  and  Maud  to  the 
great  German  duke,  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony. 


Henry  II. ’s 
family. 


Richard  I.  From  his  monument  in  the  abbey  of  Foutevraud. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  House  of  Plaktagexet  (cotithnied). 

The  Angevin  Kings  {continued). 

RICHARD  I.  C(EUR-DE-LION  (THE  LION-HEARTED) 

(1189-1199). 

Born,  September  13,  1157.  Reigned,  dh  years.  Age,  41|. 

Richakd  I.,  suruamed  Cceur-de-Lion  (the  Lion-hearted),  was  born 
at  Oxford,  Sept.  13,  1157.  He  bad  possessed  his  mother’s  duchy 
Accession  of  Aquitaine  and  county  of  Poitou  for  several  years 
Richard  I.  before  the  death  of  Henry  II.  called  him  to  the 
throne  of  England.  The  sincerity  of  the  grief 
which  he  showed  at  his  father's  tomb  was  proved  by  his  retaining 
many  of  his  trusted  counsellors ;  wliile  he  showed  his  respect  for 
his  mother  by  releasing  her  from  cai)tivity,  and  his  affection  for 
his  brother  John  by  the  gift,  afterwai’ds  so  ill-requited,  of  honours 
and  estates. 
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Massacres  of 
the  Jews. 


The  ten  years’  reign  of  Richard  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  during  the  first  of  which  he  was  absent  in  the  East, 
and  during  the  second  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  war  on  the 
Continent.  In  neither  period  was  he  much  concerned  with 
England,  the  history  of  which  must  be  severed,  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  personal  career  of  the  king.  Out  of  ten  years  Richard 
only  spent  about  ten  months  in  England. 

The  day  of  his  coronation.  Sept.  3,  1189,  was  marked  by  a  great 
massacre  of  the  Jews,  who  were  extremely  unpopular.  The  Jewries, 
in  which  they  lived,  were  outside  the  common  law, 
and  were  regarded  as  the  special  property  of  the 
crown.  There  were  similar  massacres  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  especially  at  York,  and  the  king  took  severe  measures  to 
repress  such  outrages ;  but  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  until  their  expulsion  under  Edward  I.  Richard 
went  to  Normandy  in  December,  leaving  his  mother  as  regent. 

His  whole  mind  was  now  given  to  the  Crusade,  into  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  enter,  and  to  which  his  father  had  been 
pledged.  Such  an  enterprise  suited  him  far  better  j. 

than  the  cares  of  government.  His  prodigious 
strength,  his  dauntless  courage,  his  military  capacity,  ^  Crusade, 
and  his  poetic  devotion  to  the  honours  of  chivalry, 
combined  to  make  him  the  pattern  of  a  crusader  rather  than  of 
a  king.  From  the  very  first  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  was 
sacrificed  to  this  enterprise.  Funds  were  raised  by  the  sale 
of  high  offices,  as  well  as  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  he 
even  surrendered  to  William  the  TJon,  for  the  small  sum  of  10,000 
marks,  tlie  suzerainty  over  Scotland  which  Henry  II.  had  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  Falaise  (see  p.  58). 

In  April,  1190,  he  set  sail  from  Dartmouth  to  meet  Philip 
Augustus  at  the  rendezvous  of  Yezelay,  on  the  iourney. 

borders  of  Burgundy,  wliere  the  united  forces 
amounted  to  100,000  men.  Rejoining  his  fleet  at  Marseilles,  he 
Avas  driven  l>y  stress  of  weather  to  winter  at  IMessina,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Berengaria,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  accompaniod  him  to  Palestine,  after  their  marriage  on 
May  12,  1191. 

The  story  of  the  Third  Crusade  (1191-1192)  belongs  rather  to 
tlie  history  of  Europe  than  to  that  of  England.  To  Richard  was 
chiefly  due  the  capture  of  Acre,  which  had  been 
hosieged  for  two  years  m  vain  (July  12,  1191).  Palestine. 
But  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  he  mortally 
offended  duke  Leopold  of  Austria  by  throwing  down  Ids  standard, 
which  had  l)een  erected  on  the  city  wall;  and  Pldlip  Augustus, 
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Richard’s 

return. 


His  imprison¬ 
ment. 


jealous  of  being  eclipsed  by  Richard,  set  sail  from  Acre  homewards 
on  July  31st.  Amidst  tremendous  losses  Richard  marched  along 
the  coast  to  Ascalon,  which  he  took ;  and  he  had  twice  advanced 
towards  Jerusalem,  when  he  found  that  his  unaided  efforts  were 
not  equal  to  the  enterprise.  He  made  a  truce  with  Saladin,  on 
the  terms  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  a  portion  of  the  sea-coast  should 
belong  to  the  Christians,  and  that  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be 
unmolested,  Aug.  1192. 

Richard’s  decision  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  tidings 
that  his  brother  John  Avas  i)lotting  to  seize  his  kingdom,  with  the 
support  of  Philip  Augustus.  He  sailed  from  Acre 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and,  to  avoid  passing  through 
France,  he  took  his  route  by  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
head  of  which  sea  he  was  shipwrecked.  He  set  out  on  his  journey 
through  Germany  as  a  pilgrim ;  luit  his  disguise  Avas  discovered  at 
Vienna,  and  his  old  enemy,  Leopold  duke  of  Austria, 
arrested  him  (Dec.  20, 1192),  but  gave  him  up  on  the 
demand  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  Avho  imprisoned 
him  in  a  castle  in  the  TyroL  The  beautiful  legend  of  his  discovery 
by  the  minstrel  Blondel  belongs  to  a  romance  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Richard  was  brought  by  the  emperor  before  a  diet  at 
Worms  (May  20,  1193),  and  ultimately  recovered  his  liberty  for  a 
ransom  of  150,000  marks. 

Meanwhile  the  news  had  excited  in  England  an  indignation 
which  extended  to  Richard’s  enemies  at  home.  Having  made  a 
treaty  to  profit  by  the  king’s  captivity,  Philip 
Augustus  and  John  began  hostilities.  The  French 
king  Avas  repulsed  from  Rouen  Avhile  John  Avas 
forced  to  conclude  a  truce  Avith  the  justiciar  avIio 
governed  England  in  Richard’s  absence.  He  Avas  Avarned  of 
his  brother’s  return  by  a  letter  from  Philip  in  these  Avords :  Take 
heed  to  yourself^  the  devil  is  broken  loose. 

Richard  landed  at  Sandwich  March  13,  1194,  and  the  opposition 
to  him  at  once  collapsed.  A  great  Council  at  Nottingham  con¬ 
fiscated  the  possessions  of  John  and  his  partisans,  and  their  castles 
Avere  surrendered  to  the  king.  After  being  croAvned  a  second  time 
at  Winchester  (April  17),  and  forgiving  his  brother  John,  Richard 
,,  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
in  French  king.  The  desultory  Avar  which  folloAved 

was  concluded  by  a  truce  for  five  years  (Jan.  13, 
1 199).  But  three  months  had  not  elapsed  Avhen  Richard  ended  his 
brilliant  but  comparatively  useless  career  by  an  inglorious  death. 
He  Avas  besieging  a  rebellious  vassal  in  his  castle  of  Chaluz  in 
Poitou,  AAdien  lie  was  Avounded  by  an  arroAV  in  the  shoulder,  a  nd  an 


John  and 

PhUip 

Augustus. 
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unskilful  surgeon  made  the  hurt  mortal.  The  castle  being  taken, 


the  archer,  Gourdon,  was  brought  before  the  king. 


His  death. 


and  defied  him  to  do  all  that  his  revenge  prompted. 

Pleased  with  his  boldness,  Richard  ordered  him  to  be  set  free,  with 
a  sum  of  money  as  a  present ;  but  the  order  was  disobeyed,  and 
Gourdon  was  flayed  alive  and  then  hanged.  The  king,  who  had 
no  children,  and  who  had  always  treated  Arthur,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Geoffrey,  as  his  heir,  was  induced  by  his  mother  to 
acknowledge  John  as  his  successor;  and  he  died  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1199,  in  the  lOtli  year  of  his  reign  and  the  42nd  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud  by  his  father’s  feet,  at 
his  own  command,  in  token  of  his  penitence. 

The  orderly  government  which  Henry  II.  had  established,  was 
successfully  carried  on  under  Richard  by  his  justiciars,  of  whom 
the  most  important  was  Hubert  Walter  (1194-1198). 


Domestic 

government. 


The  mere  fact  of  the  king’s  absence  caused  the 
ministers  to  be  regarded  as  public  servants  rather 
than  as  mere  agents  of  the  crown,  and  thus  to  this  reign  may  be 
attributed  the  origin  of  the  great  constitutional  theory  of  ministerial 
responsibility.  Richard’s  constant  need  of  money  necessitated  the 
resort  to  new  financial  expedients.  His  ransom,  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  English  finance,  was  raised  by  an  aid  of  20s.  on  every 
knight’s  fee  (i.e.  land  worth  £20  a  year) ;  by  a  tallage,  or  tax  on 
the  royal  domain;  by  the  exaction  of  a  quarter  of  all  personal 
property;  by  seizing  all  the  wool  of  the  Cistercian  and  Sempringham 
monks ;  and  by  the  levying  of  a  carucage,  a  tax  of  2s.  on  every 
carucate  (100  acres  of  arable  land).  To  assess  a  second  carucage 
in  1198  a  new  survey  of  England  was  made  by  Hubert  Walter,  and 
the  information  was  obtained  by  the  evidence  of  sworn  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  district.  In  the  same  year  a  new  grant  w^as 
demanded  for  the  war  in  Normandy,  but  St.  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  successfully  opposed  it,  this  being  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  opposition  to  taxation  in  England. 


John  (from  his  tomb  in  Worcester  Cathedral). 
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.JOHN  (LACKLAND)  (1199-121G). 


Born,  Doeem}K‘i’  24,  IIGO.  llelgned,  17^  years.  Age,  .70. 


John,  the  yoiinj^cst  son  of  Henry  IL,  was  snruamod  IjAckland 
{Sana  Terre),  from  ilie  circnmstanco  of  his  liavinj^  no  share  in 
tliose  possessions  of  the  crown  witli  whieli  his 
Accession  brothers  were  richly  endowed ;  for  he  had  lost  the 

of  John.  government  of  ludand  by  his  own  folly.  He  was 

crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  he  std  out 


immediately  for  France,  to  resist  a  movement  in  favour  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  who  claimed  the  English  crown 
as  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Gtioffrey.  This  ill-fated  young 
prince  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  wished  to  us(i 
liim  as  a  means  of  weakening  John  and  wresting  from  him  his 
continental  dominions.  Put  Arthur’s  mother,  Constance,  being 
jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  French  king,  carried  otf  her  son  from 
Paris,  and  caused  him  to  submit  to  .Tohn,  who  was  soon  after 
acknowledged  as  king  by  Philip,  May  29,  1200, 
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John  now  remained  in  England  for  more  tlian  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  divorced  his  wife,  Hawisia  of  Gloucester,  and 
married  Isabel  of  Angouleme,  the  betrothed  bride  of  Hugh  of 
Lusignan,  count  of  IMarche.  This  led  to  a  revival  of  the  quarrel 
with  Phili})  Augustus,  who  supported  the  cause  of  Hugh  of 
JiUsignan.  In  this  war  Arthur  openly  joined  the  French,  and  was 
taken  by  John,  with  many  of  his  principal  adherents 
(July  31,  1202).  Arthur  was  first  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Falaise,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Itouen,  where  John  is  said  to  have  stabbi'd  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  then  to  have  thrown  his  body  into  the  Seine  (1203). 

The  story  of  Arthur’s  death  at  the  hand  of  his  uncle  is  by  no 
means  conclusively  proved,  but  it  gave  a  convenient  handle  to 
Philip  Augustus.  Ib'  summoned  John  to  ai)pear 
before  his  court  at  Paris,  and  as  ho  refused  to 
come,  he  was  condemiu'd  as  a  traitor,  and  adjudged 
to  have  forfeited  all  his  French  jiossessions.  The  Pretons  took 
uj)  arms  in  the  name  of  Eleanor,  the  sistiu’  of  Arthur;  and,  whih^ 
.John  lirst  remained  inactive  at  Ivouen,  and  then  retired  to  England 
(Uec.  1203),  Philii)  easily  ov(‘r-ran  Normandy;  and  the  cajdure  of 
Kouen  (.July,  1204)  completed  the  subjection  of  that  province  to 
Franci',  whicli  was  followed  liy  the  submission  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
Touraine,  and  part  of  Poitou.  After  some  fruitless  eiforts  lo 
recover  tlu;  lost  French  provinces,  .John  consented  to  a  truce  with 
Philip,  renouncing  all  the  couniry  north  of  the  I.oire,  1200.  The 
loss  of  Normandy  linally  deprived  the  monarchy  of  that  foreign 
cliaracter  wliicli  had  marki'd  it  since  William’s  compu'st.  At  tlu; 
same  lime  the  English  barons  lost  their  continental  possessions,  and 
thus  learnt  to  regard  thems(‘lves  as  Englishmen. 

The  next  iirominent  event  in  .Tohu’s  rdgn  was  a  conflict  with 
the  I’apal  Siio,  which  was  tlien  occupied  l)y  tlu; 
bold  and  ambitious  Innocent  HI.  On  the  death  of 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  120.^),  the 
pope  set  aside  two  rival  candidates  for  the  }»rimacy, 
and  commanded  the  monks  of  Christchurch,  Canterl^ury,  to  elect 
Stephen  IjANGton,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  ])rought  up  in 
France.  4’ho  king  avenged  the  usurpation  by  expt'lling  tlu' monks 
of  Cbristchurch  ;  and  the  po})o  reidic'd  by  laying  England  undcu- 
an  interdict  (IMarch  23,  1208).  Py  this  act  tlie  ]»eople  were; 
de})riv(fd  of  the  oflices  of  religion,  oxco]>t  bai)tism,  confession,  and 
the  absolution  of  tbe  dying.  Even  the  dead  were  not  sutfen'd  to 
bo  intern'd  in  consecrati'd  ground,  but  wen;  tlirown  into  ditches  l)y 
the  waysid(^  Insti'ad  of  submitting,  .Tobn  attacked  the  property 
and  even  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  and  this  all  the  more  when  the 
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pope  followed  up  the  interdict  hy  a  sentence  of  excoinmunication 
against  the  king  himself  (Nov.  1209).  The  terrified  clergy  neither 
dared  to  obey  the  interdict,  nor  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication.  The  king  showed  equal  obstinacy  in  putting  down 
the  discontent  of  his  barons,  many  of  whom  fled  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  John  marched  northwards  and  received  tribute  and 
homage  from  the  Scotch  king  (Aug.  1209).  Next  year  (1210)  he 
invad(^d  Ireland,  and  reduced  to  obedience  the  English  settlers, 
who  had  been  aiming  at  independence;  and  the  year  after  he 
penetrated  into  Wales  as  far  as  Snowdon,  and  received  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  principal  chiefs  (1211).  These  successes  were 
attended  with  great  cruelties,  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
who  were  John’s  bitter  enemies.  Their  picture  of  the  king’s 
hateful  character  is  probably  faithful ;  but  the  events  of  these 
three  years  prove  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  energy  and 
courage. 


His  sub¬ 
mission. 


At  length  the  pope  produced  the  last  weapon  of  Ins  spiritual 
armoury.  In  1212  he  absolved  the  English  from  their  allegiance 
to  John,  and  called  on  the  king  of  France  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  dci)osition.  Philip  collected 
a  force  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  John  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  yield.  His  submission 
was  carried  to  the  length  of  resigning  his  kingdom  to  the  Holy 
See,  from  which,  in  the  person  of  the  legate  Pandolf,  he  received 
back  his  crown  anew,  to  hold  it,  with  all  the  rites  of  homage 
paid  to  a  feudal  lord,  as  a  vassal,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  1000  marks  (1213).  This  reconciliation  with  the  pope 
had  a  notable  constitutional  result.  John  had  undertaken  to 
compensate  the  bishops  for  their  losses,  and  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  them  he  ordered  the  sherift’s  to  send  the  reeve  and  four  men 
from  each  town  on  the  royal  domain  to  an  assembly  at  St.  Alban’s 
(1213).  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  centralizing  of  the 
machinery  of  an  inquest,  and  it  marks  the  first  step  towards  the 
formation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

John  now  turned  boldly  upon  the  king  of  France,  and  allied 
himself  with  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Otho,  who  was  the  son 
.  „  of  Henry  the  Lion.  But  Philip  defeated  the  em- 

Bouvines  poror  at  the  great  battle  of  Bouvines,  in  Flanders, 
and  John  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  at  Chinon, 


Sept.  18,  1214. 

Thus  ended  the  second  act  in  the  drama  of  John’s  reign.  The 
third  was  as  humiliating  to  himself  as  the  loss  of  his  French  jtro- 
vinces  or  the  surrender  of  his  crown  to  the  pope ;  but  it  is  for  ever 
glorious  and  memorable  in  English  history;  for  now  was  laid,  by 
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the  hands  of  this  unworthy  and  unwilling  sovereign,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  our  liberty.  His  rule  had  by  this  time 
become  intolerable  to  every  class  of  his  subjects.  The  church  had 
found  in  him  a  determined  enemy.  The  barons  saw 
their  privileges  invaded  by  his  tyranny,  and  the 


lionour  of  their  families  outraged  bv  his  vices.  The 


Discontent 
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commons  were  treated  like  serfs,  and  handed  over  to  the  oppression 
of  John’s  favourites,  many  of  whom  were  foreigners.  The  baron-s 
of  England  resolved  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  their  own.  They  chose  as  their  leader  Robert  _ 
Fitzwalter,  but  their  real  head  was  Stephen  Ijangton,  th^baro  ^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Their  first  demand  was 
for  the  observance  of  Henry  I.’s  Charter,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  discovered  by  Langton ;  and  next,  at  an  assembly  convened 
by  the  primate  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  in  Suffolk,  they  framed 
their  requirements  for  a  redress  of  grievances  (Nov.  20,  1214). 
The  barons  presented  their  demands  to  John  at  London  (Jan.  G, 
1215);  and,  as  he  deferred  his  answer,  and  meanwhile  obtained  a 
pai)al  censure  against  them, -they  assembled  in  arms  at  Stamford, 
and  marched  on  London,  entering  the  city  on  the  24th  of  IMay, 
1215.  The  king,  deserted  by  all  but  a  few  knights,  consented  to 
an  intervieAV  with  the  insurgents  at  Ilunnymede,  a 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  AVindsor ;  ar  a. 

and  on  this  ever-memorable  spot  he  signed,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  Magna  Carta  or  Great  Charter,  an  instrument  which  has 
never  ceased  to  deserve  that  name,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  tUe 
constitutional  liberties  of  tlie  people  of  England. 

The  clauses  of  the  Charter  in  which  the  barons  stipulated  for 
their  privileges  have  now  lost  their  importance,  in  comparison  witli 
those  which  secured  the  persons  and  property  of  all  freemen  from 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  chief  clauses.  No  man  is  to  be  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or  other¬ 
wise  punished,  excei)t  In*  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  Justice  shall  be  neither  sold,  denied,  or 
delayed  to  any  man.  In  these  words  were  established  the  great 
l>rmciples  of  the  security  of  personal  liberty  by  the  process  which 
was  afterwards  more  definitely  embodied  in  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  that  of  the  right  of  every  accused  person  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers  or  equals.  The  third  great  principle,  of  no  taxation 
without  consent,  was  embodied  in  the  provision  that  no  “scutage” 
or  “  aid  ”  (except  the  three  regular  aids,  when  the  king’s  eldest  son 
was  knighted,  or  his  eldest  daughter  married,  or  the  king  himself 
was  ransomed),  should  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  council  was  still  composed  of 
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all  tenant s-iu-cliief,  but  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
greater  barons,  were  to  receive  a  direct  personal  writ  of  summons, 
while  the  lesser  tenants  were  to  be  summoned  by  a  general  writ 
addressed  to  the  sheritfs.  This  distinction  gave  rise  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  the  lesser  tenants-in-chief  ceased  to  appear,  and  the 
right  of  personal  attendance  became  limited  to  the  recipients  of  a 
direct  writ  of  summons,  and  these  became  the  peers  of  the  realm. 
The  Charter  also  secured  the  liberties  of  London  and  the  other 
chartered  cities;  it  established  a  fixed  court  at  AVestmiustcr  for  the 
trial  of  ordinary  civil  cases  (Jlte  Court  of  Common  Pleas),  so  as  to 
save  suitors  the  trouble  of  having  to  follow  the  king’s  court ;  and 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  regidar  judicial  assizes  which  have 
continued  to  the  present  day.  ’fiiE  Great  Charter  has  always 
remained  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
England.  It  was  confirmed,  in  succeeding  reigns,  by  no  less  than 
H8  solemn  ratifications.  The  provision  against  taxation  without 
consent  was  omitted  in  all  the  subsequent  reissues  until  1297, 
when  it  was  restored  in  an  altered  form  by  Edward  I. 

To  secure  the  observance  of  the  Charter  the  king  was  obliged  to 
give  the  barons  possession  of  London,  and  the  custody  of  the  Tower 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  twenty-five  of  the  barons 
were  appointed  as  conservators  of  the  public  liberties,  with  full 
_  ,  ,  ,  power  over  all  classes  of  the  ijcople.  But  the  king’s 

his  oath  violation  of  an  express  oath,  to 

obtain  a  })apal  bull  annulling  the  Charter  (Sept.  13), 
while  he  secretly  enlisted  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries.  With 
these  he  overran  the  kingdom,  laying  it  waste  like  an  enemy’s 
country.  The  barons,  whom  his  perfidy  had  taken  by  surprise, 
cast  off  their  allegiance,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  sou 
of  Philip  Augustus.  Louis  lauded  at  Sandwich,  May  21,  1216, 
f  fu  Ilochester,  and  advanced  to  I^ondou,  where  he 

®  T  ^  •  received  the  homage  of  the  barons,  June  2.  A  war 
ensueh,  witli  successes  and  reverses  on  both  sides. 
John  collected  his  forces  in  Ifincolnshire,  while  Ivouis  was  detained 
before  Dover,  which  he  had  vowed  to  take ;  but  an  accident  changed 
the  whole  state  of  affairs.  After  staying  at  I^ynn,  which  derived 
from  his  favour  its  appellation  of  King’s  l^ynn,  John  was  marching 
into  IJncolnshire  round  the  Wash,  when,  keeping  too  near  its 
freacherous  shorc^s,  lu'  lost  his  carriages,  treasure,  baggage,  and 
regalia.  Ilis  health,  already  much  impaired  by 
anxiety,  yielded  to  this  final  blow  ;  and  ho  died  at 
the  castle  of  Newark,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  and  the  18th  of  his  reign. 

He  bequeathed  his  body  to  St.  W ulstan,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
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cathedral  of  Worcester,  where  he  lies  beueath  a  si)leudul  tomb  ; 
and  to  his  country  the  memory  of  one  of  the  worst  men  and  most 
tyrannical  kings  that  ever  filled  her  throne.  His  vices  and  weak¬ 
ness,  however,  gave  the  opportunity  for  transforming  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  dynasty  into  a  new  constitutional 
monarchy.  This  great  change  was  attended  by  one  of  no  less 
consequence  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  for  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  John  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Normans  and  English 
into  one  people  was  almost  completed.  The  Great  Charter  is  both 
the  symbol  and  the  first  achievement  of  the  newly-created  national 
unity.  In  this  reign  also  the  city  of  London  obtained  the  right  of 
electing  its  mayor  annually,  and  the  “Old  London  Bridge”  was 
finished,  in  place  of  the  former  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames. 

John  had  two  sons,  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Richard, 
carl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  famous  in  European  history  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  made  marriages  of 
importance  in  our  history.  The  eldest,  Joan,  was  married  to 
Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scotland ;  the  youngest,  Isabel,  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  and  Eleanor  was  the  wife,  successively, 
of  the  two  great  statesmen,  A^Tlliam  the  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Simon  do  Montfort,  carl  of  Leicester. 


Chief  Events  of  the  Angevin  Period. 

A.U. 

1151.  Accession  of  Henry  II. 

1159.  Expedition  to  Toulouse.  First  general  scutage. 

1163.  Council  of  AVoodstock.  First  qliarrel  between  Henry  11. 
and  Becket. 

1161.  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

1166.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon. 

1170.  Inquest  of  sheriffs  Becket’s  murder. 

1171-2.  Submission  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II. 

1173-4.  General  rising  against  Henry  II. 

1189.  Death  of  Henry  II.  and  accession  of  Richard  I. 

1191.  Richard  goes  to  the  Crusade. 

1199.  Death  of  Richard  and  accession  of  John. 

1204.  John  loses  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine. 

1205.  Death  of  Hubert  AValter.  John  quarrels  with  the  papacy 

1214.  Battle  of  Bouvines. 

1215.  The  Great  Charter. 

1216.  Death  of  John  and  accession  of  Henry  HI. 


Convocation  of  Clergy. 
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'riiE  House  of  Plantagenet  (cordinued). 

HEXJiY  HI.,  OF  M^IXCHESTFR  (121G-1272). 

Born,  October  1,  1207.  Beigned,  56  years.  Age,  65. 

Henry  HI.,  of  Winchester,  was  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  at  his 
father’s  death,  and  was  crowned  at  Gloucester  (Oct.  28,  1216). 

.  .  The  new  reign  commenced  under  great  difficulties, 

of  the^  Many  of  the  barons  were  pledged  to  l^ouis,  who 

government.  many  strong  places  in  the  kingdom.  The 

country  was  plundered  both  by  the  P’rench  and  by 
the  foreign  adventurers  and  mercenaries  whom  John  had  called  in. 
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Thu  pope  regarded  England  as  a  fief  of  tlie  papacy,  and  claimed 
to  rule  the  country  through  his  legates. 

As  the  king  was  a  minor,  William  the  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  was  appointed  pibtector  (Nov.  12),  but  he  had  to  share  the 
government  with  Gualo,  the  pope’s  legate.  Their  q£  ^j^g 

joint  eftbrts  were  directed  to  procure  the  expulsion  French 

of  the  French.  Pembroke’s  first  act  was  to  confirm 
the  Great  Charter,  thereby  conciliating  the  people  and  gaining 
over  many  of  the  insurgent  barons.  Louis  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated  ])y  Gualo  (April  18,  1217) ;  his  army  was  defeated 
at  Lincoln  (May  20)  ;  a  fleet  sent  from  France  with  reinforcements 
suffered  the  same  fate  off  Dover  (Aug.  21)  ;  and  he  himself  was 
besieged  in  T.ondon  by  Pembroke,  with  whom  he  concluded  a 
truce  and  quitted  England  (Sept.  11,  1217). 

Pembroke  died  soon  after  his  great  success  (1219),  while  Gualo 
was  su])erseded  by  the  more  energetic  Pandulf.  But  the  growing 
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national  feeling  in  England  was  outraged  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  pai)acy  and  by  the  power  of  the 
foreign  adventurers,  of  whom  the  most  in-omincnt 
was  Fawkes  de  Breautd,  a  famous  soldier.  The 
championship  of  the  national  cause  was  now  undertaken  by  the 
justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh.  In  1221  Langton  went  to  Kome  and 
obtained  from  the  pope  the  recall  of  Pandulf,  and  a  iiromise  that 
henceforth  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be  legatus  natus 
(i.e.  legate  by  virtue  of  his  office)  in  England.  Hubert  de  Burgh 
now  turned  against  the  foreigners,  whose  cause  was  championed  by 
Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1223  the  surrender 
was  enforced  of  all  the  roval  castles  which  had  been  seized  during 
the  war,  and  in  the  next  year  Fawkes  do  Breaute  was  exijellcd 
from  the  kingdom  and  Peter  des  Roches  was  dismissed  from  court. 

In  1 227  Flenry  HI.  was  declared  of  age,  but  no  change  was  made 
in  the  government,  and  Hubert  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of 
justiciar.  But  the  young  king  was  eager  to  hold 
the  reins  in  his  own  hands  and  chafed  at  the 
dominant  influence  of  his  great  minister.  He  had 
already  been  engaged  in  a  brief  war  with  Louis  VIH. 
of  France  (1223-1226),  and  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
Louis  IX.’s  minority  in  order  to  recover  the  provinces  which  had 
been  lost  under  John.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
that  national  interests  had  l)een  benefited  by  the  loss  of  continental 
possessions,  and  was  anxious  for  a  policy  of  peace.  War  was  actually 
commenced  in  1229,  but  the  fleet  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
an  o})eu  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  justiciar  was  with 
difficulty  appeased  by  Ranulf  of  Chester.  The  war  was  ended  by 
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a  truce  in  1231.  lu  tliat  year  Peter  ties  Roches,  who  had  been  on 
a  crusade,  returned  to  England  and  succeeded  in  recovering  hig 
intiuence  over  the  king.  In  1232  tlie  ruin  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  was 
accomplished.  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Devizes.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  justiciars,  and  from  his  time  the  office  lost  the  importance 
which  it  had  held  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 

For  the  next  twenty-six  years  Henry  III.  undertook  the  task  of 
governing  England,  and  the  work  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  undone. 

For  a  time  the  inliuence  of  Peter  des  Roches 
Roches  predominated,  and  tlu'  public  offices  wore  filled 

with  his  countrymen  from  I*oitou.  Richard  the 
jMarshal,  who  had  succeeded  liis  father  as  earl  of  Pembroke, 
headed  the  l)arons  in  remonstrating  against  the  rule  of  foreigners 
(1233).  Peter  tried  to  bring  the  earl  to  trial,  and  denied  his  right 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  but  Pembroke  escaped  to  Wales,  where  ho 
defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  Ireland 
(1234).  Meanwhile  the  saintly  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edmund 
Rich,  undertook  to  point  out  to  the  king  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
ho  secured  in  1234  the  dismissal  of  Des  Roches.  But  this  made 
little  real  difference  to  the  government,  which  was  still  carried  on 
by  Henry  in  reckless  indifterence  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects. 

The  main  interest  of  the  period  from  1234  to  1258  lies  not  in  the 
details  of  the  history,  but  in  the  gradual  increase  of  discontent  until 
„  -  it  broke  out  into  oi)en  rebellion.  A  in’orninent 

discontent  grievance  was  the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to 
foreigners,  and  especially  to  the  relatives  and 
countrymen  of  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  whom  he  married 
in  1236.  One  of  her  uncles,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  was  made  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1245,  the  see  having  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Edmund  Rich  (1240).  To  secure  his  own  power, 
Henry  left  the  great  offices  of  state  vacant  or  filled  them  with 
creatures  of  his  own,  and  this  was  especially  irritating  to  the  greater 
barons  and  clergy,  as  they  considered  that  they  had  a  sort  of  right 
to  these  offices.  Henry’s  personal  rule  was  brought  into  discredit  by 
the  failure  of  his  foreign  policy.  So  far  from  succeeding  in  recover¬ 
ing  the  lost  territories  of  his  crown,  he  very  nearly  lost  those  which 
he  still  held,  and  Guienne  and  Gascony  wer('  only  preserved  to 
him  by  the  moderation  of  liouis  IX.  But  his  unsuccessful  wars 
were  as  expensive  as  if  he  had  becai  completely  victorious,  and 
h(‘  was  always  irritating  his  subji^cts  by  demanding  supjdies  to 
be  squandered  on  objects  of  which  they  disapproved.  Nothing, 
however,  was  more  bitterly  resented  than  his  subservience  to  the 
papacy.  Even  the  clergy  were  alienated  by  the  incessant  exactions 
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which  were  made  by  the  popes  with  the  approval  of  the  king,  and 
were  thus  driven  to  sympathize  with  the  national  cause.  Indignation 
reached  its  highest  point  wdien  the  popes  tried  to  involve  England 
in  their  attempt  to  drive  the  German  family  of  Hohenstaufen  from 
Naples  and  Sicily.  As  a  bribe  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  had  been 
refused  by  Kichard  of  Cornwall  (the  king’s  brother),  was  otfered  to 
Henry’s  second  son  Edmund.  The  king  was  foolish  enough  to 
accept  the  otfer,  although  it  pledged  England  to  ruinous  ex¬ 
penditure  in  a  matter  with  which  the  country  had  no  concern. 

These  and  other  grievances  would  hardly  have  been  endured  so 
long,  but  that  the  barons,  since  the  death  of  Ricliard  the  Marshal, 
had  been  without  a  leader.  Many  and  vigorous  remonstrances  had 
been  made  at  the  Great  Councils,  which  begin  in  this  reign  to 
be  called  Parliaments,  but  they  w’ere  not  backed  up  by  action,  and 
the  king  disregarded  them.  It  was  not  until  1257 
that  an  able  leader  presented  himself  in  the  person  "f/rff  t 
of  Simon  de  Montfort.  This  famous  man  was  the 
second  son  of  another  Simon  do  Montfort,  who  had  headed 
the  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Albi  (the  Albigenses)  in 
Languedoc.  His  grandfather  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Earl  Robert  of  Leicester,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  claim 
tlie  inheritance  until  the  young  Simon  came  to  England  and  was 
acknowledged  as  the  heir  to  his  grandmother.  At  first  there  seemed 
no  likelihood  of  his  obtaining  great  influence  in  England.  The 
barons  regarded  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  their  distrust  w^as  increased 
when  he  married  the  king’s  sister  Eleanor  (1237).  Soon  afterwards 
he  quarrelled  with  Henry  and  left  England  in  1240.  In  1248  he 
was  made  governor  of  Gascony,  and  his  energetic  rule  did  much  to 
preserve  the  province  to  England,  though  it  failed  to  gain  him  the 
favour  of  his  brother-in-law.  Simon  w^as  an  able  and  ambitious 
man,  and  had  the  abhorrence  of  a  born  ruler  of  men  for  the  incapacity 
and  misgovernment  of  Henry.  After  his  return  from  Gascony  he 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  barons  and  urged  them  to  obtain 
redress  of  their  grievances,  if  necessary  by  arms. 

In  1258  Henry  was  compelled  to  accept  the  appointment  of  twenty- 
four  commissioners,  of  whom  half  were  nominat(‘d  by  himself  and 
half  by  the  barons,  to  reform  their  realm.  At  the 
“Mad  Parliament,”  which  met  at  Oxford  on  June 
11,  their  proposals  were  formulated  in  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  which  practically  gave  the  realm  a  new  constitution. 
The  offices  of  justiciar,  chancellor,  and  treasurer  were  filled  by 
nominees  of  the  twenty-four.  The  king  was  to  govern  henceforth 
with  the  advice  of  a  permanent  council  of  fifteen,  which  contained 
a  majority  of  the  baronial  party.  A  so-called  “  jjar] lament  ”  was  to 
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meet  three  times  a  year,  at  which  the  baronage  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  twelve  commissioners,  and  these,  with  the  king  and  council, 
were  to  make  laws,  levy  taxes,  etc.  Ministers  were  to  hold  office  for  a 
year  at  a  time,  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  council.  The  result  of  these 
provisions  was  to  transfer  the  government  from  the  crown  to  the 
barons,  to  establish,  in  fact,  an  oligarchy  instead  of  a  monarchy. 
This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  lesser  tenants-in-chief,  who  protested 
that  no  real  redress  of  grievances  had  been  obtained.  In  consequence 
of  their  protest  the  council  issued  the  Provisions  of  Westminster 
in  1259,  but  the  reforms  were  so  slight  that  they  gave  little 
satisfaction.  The  foreigners,  who  had  so  long  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  England,  fled  across  the  sea  on  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government,  which  continued  in  power  for  five  years.  The 
barons,  having  gained  their  immediate  objects,  split  into  parties 
among  themselves.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  leading 
English  noble,  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  De  Montfort, 
and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  ousting  him  from  the  control  of 
affairs.  His  death  (1262),  however,  enabled  Earl  Simon  to  recover 
his  power,  and  the  young  earl  of  Gloucester  became  his  devoted 
adherent. 

In  1263  Henry  HI.  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
power,  and  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Edward  and  his  brother 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  had  hitherto  been  supporters  of  the 
baronial  government.  Both  parties  took  up  arms,  but  were  induced 
to  refer  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
In  January,  1264,  Louis  issued  his  award  at  Amiens.  He  formally 
decided  in  favour  of  Henry  and  annulled  the  Provisions,  but  ho 
added  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient  liberties  and  customs 
of  the  realm  were  to  bo  observed.  This  gave  the  barons  a  pretext 


for  refusing  to  accept  the  award,  and  civil  war 
broke  out.  At  the  battle  of  Lewes  (May  14)  the 
barons  won  a  complete  victory,  and  Henry  and 


The  barons’ 
war. 


Richard  of  Cornwall  were  taken  prisoners.  By  a  truce,  called  the 
Mise  of  Leices,  prince  Edward  surrendered  himself  as  a  substitute 
for  his  father,  and  in  June  a  parliament  met  to  create  a  new 
constitution.  The  system  established  in  1258  was  abandoned.  A 


committee  of  three  (Leicester,  Gloucester,  and 
Walter  of  Cantilupe,  bishop  of  Worcester)  was 
apiiointed,  and  they  were  to  nominate  a  standing 


council  of  nine.  This  council  took  into  their  hands  the  whole 


control  of  affairs,  including  the  nomination  of  ministers.  But 
the  chief  difference  between  the  new  government  and  that  of  1258 
lay  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  administration  was  carried  on.  Earl 
Simon,  who  was  now  supreme,  was  no  longer  content  to  check  the 
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king-  by  a  baronial  oligarchy.  He  saw  that  many  of  the  barons 
were  jealous  of  himself,  and  that  the  whole  body  thought  more 
of  the  interests  of  their  own  class  than  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  was  resolved  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  lesser  gentry 
and  the  burgesses.  This  is  shown  in  the  composition  of  his  famous 
parliament  in  1265.  In  addition  to  the  bishops  and 
greater  barons  he  summoned  two  knights  from  each 
shire  and  two  citizens  from  several  of  the  chief  towns. 

This  was  not  so  great  an  innovation  as  has  sometimes  been  thought, 
as  both  knights  and  burgesses  had  been  summoned  under  John. 
But  it  was  the  first  assembly  at  which  both  appeared  together,  and 
though  it  is  an  exag,’geration  to  call  Simon  the  founder  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  rule  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  practice  of  popular  representation. 

Tliis  great  service  to  his  country  was  De  Montfort’s  last  act  of 
power.  He  was  deserted  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  sou  of  his 
old  rival ;  and  prince  Edward  escaped  from  his  guards  (May  28), 
and  joined  the  lords  marchers,  who  were  keen  partisans  of  the  king, 
in  Wales,  De  Montfort  marched  to  meet  him,  under  the  banner  of 
the  king,  whose  person  he  carried  with  him.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire  (Aug.  4,  1265),  in 
which  prince  Edward  was  victorious,  and  De 
IMontfort  himself  was  among  the  slain.  The  corpse 
was  mangled  by  the  victors ;  but  the  people  long  cherished  his 
memory,  as  the  champion  of  their  liberties.  The  remaining 
j^artisans  of  De  Montfort,  whose  chief  strongholds  were  at  Kenil¬ 
worth  Castle  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  were  gradually  brought  to 
submission  by  prince  Edward,  who  granted  to  them  terms  which 
are  known  as  “  the  Award  of  Kenilworth”  1266.  A  parliament 
held  at  Marlborough  re-established  the  king’s  authority,  on  the 
condition  of  his  observing  the  Great  Charter. 

The  short  remainder  of  Henry’s  reign  was  passed  in  peace.  8o 
far,  indeed,  was  tranquillity  restored,  that  prince  Edward  ventured 
to  embark  in  a  new  crusade  (1269)  ;  and  he  was  still  absent  when 
Henry  III.  expired  at  Ibiry  St.  Edmunds,  on  the 
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IGth  of  November,  1272,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  57th  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster,  wliich  he  had  rebuilt,  and  fealty 
was  at  once  sworn  to  liis  son  Edward.  Plis  brother  Richard,  king 
of  the  Romans,  liad  died  nearly  a  year  before  him,  whose  reign 
dates  from  the  day  after  his  father’s  death,  instead  of  from  his  own 
coronation,  as  bad  })reviously  been  the  rule. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  offer 
little  of  interest  except  tlie  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
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barons,  is  in  many  ways  a  period  of  great  importance.  It  is  notable 
for  the  development  of  national  unity,  for  the  fusion 
Importance  of  Anglo  Saxon  and  Norman-French  into  the  Eng- 
e  reign.  language^  and  for  the  growth  of  a  distinct  and 

beautiful  style  of  English  architecture.  The  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings  spoke  only  French,  and  this  was  the  language  of  all  public 
documents,  which  were  not  in  Latin  ;  but  Henry  III.  in  1258  issued 
a  proclamation  in  English,  which  still  exists,  and  can  be  read  with 
little  trouble.  This  period  is  also  an  important  one  in  the  history 
of  the  English  church.  A  stirring  revival  of  clerical  energy  and 
devotion  was  eftected  by  the  arrival  of  the  friars,  whose  self-sacrifice 
shamed  the  monks  and  the  parish  clergy  into  emulation  of  rivals 
who  threatened  to  supplant  them.  The  two  chief  orders  were  the 
Franciscans  or  begging  friars  (the  “grey  brothers”),  founded  by 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  Dominicans  or  preaching  friars  (the 
“  black  brothers  ”),  whose  founder  was  the  Aragonese  St.  Dominic. 
The  Franciscan,  Roger  Bacon,  also  foreshadowed  several  great 
discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  that  of  gunpowder  among  the 
rest.  The  influence  of  these  two  orders  helped  to  effect  a  closer 
union  than  had  existed  since  the  Norman  Conquest  between  the 
church  and  the  people.  We  have  seen  how  archbishop  Edmund, 
who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  friars,  opposed  the  anti-national  rule 
of  Peter  des  Roches  ;  and  the  greatest  churchman  of  the  age, 
Robert  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  close  friend  and  adviser 
of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  Franciscans  also  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  education  and  learning,  especially  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
which  rose  in  this  period  to  a  level  with  the  great  universities  of 
Paris  and  Bologna.  The  earliest  college  at  Oxford  (Merton 
College)  was  founded  by  Walter  of  Merton,  who  held  the  office  of 
Chancellor  under  Henry  III. 


Chief  Events  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  HI. 

1216.  Accession  of  Henry  HI. 

1217.  Battle  of  Lincoln.  Louis  of  France  concludes  the  treaty  of 

Lambeth 

1219.  Death  of  William  the  Marshal. 

1232.  Fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

1236.  Henry  HI.  marries  Eleanor  of  Provence. 

1254.  Two  knights  from  each  shire  summoned  to  parliament. 
1258.  The  “mad  parliament.”  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

1264.  The  Barons’  War.  Battle  of  Lewes. 

1265.  Simon  do  Montfort  holds  a  parliament  to  which  both  shires 

and  towns  send  reju’esentatives, 

1272.  Death  of  Henry  III. 


Map  of  the  North  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  to  illustrate  the 
wars  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

The  House  of  Plantagenet  {continued). 

EDWARD  I.  (1272-1307). 

Born,  June  18,  1239.  Reigned,  35  years.  Age,  68. 

P^DWARD  I.,  suruamed  Longshanks,  from  liis  stature,  was  born  at 
Westminster,  June  18,  1239,  and  married  Eleanor  of  Castile  in  1254. 
He  departed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  Holy  Land  a  j 

few  years  after  his  father’s  recovery  of  his  throne  Palestine. 
(1270).  He  first  went  to  join  St.  Louis  before 
Tunis ;  but  finding  tliat  he  was  already  dead,  Edward  sailed  on 
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to  Acre,  gained  several  battles  against  tlio  Saracens,  and  took 
Nazareth  (1271).  One  of  the  fanatic  sect  called  Assassins  pene- 
i, rated  to  his  camp  and  inflicted  on  him  a  wound,  from  which 
his  wife  Eleanor  is  said  to  have  sucked  the  poison,  and  so  to  have 
saved  his  life  (June  12,  1272).  He  soon  after  made  a  truce  with 
the  infidels,  and  sailed  from  Acre  on  the  15th  of  August. 

It  was  in  Sicily  that  he  received  the  news  of  his  father’s  death, 
and  of  the  quiet  state  of  the  kingdom  under  the  regency  of  his 
^  cousin  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  archbishop  of  York, 

IS  le  urn.  Gloucester.  The  ease  with  which 

his  claims  were  acknowledged  illustrates  the  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  hereditary  succession.  It  was  not  till  Aug.  2,  1274, 
that  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
with  his  queen  Eleanor,  on  the  19th. 

It  will  make  matters  clearer  if  we  first  consider  the  external  history 
of  the  reign,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with  liis  wars  in  Wales, 
France,  and  Scotland,  and  reserve  till  later  the 
more  important  subject  of  Ids  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration.  His  first  great  enterprise  was  the  Con¬ 
quest  OF  Wales.  The  mountains  of  that  country  had  aftbrdcd 
a  refuge  to  a  large  part  of  the  Britons  at  the  Englisli  conquest. 
From  that  time  downwards  an  almost  constant  state  of  hostility 
had  been  maintained  by  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh  princes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts  of  the  English  kings  to  subdue 
them  on  the  other.  The  Norman  kings  had  given  special  powers 
and  privileges  to  the  lords  marchers  on  the  Welsh  frontier,  and 
they  continued  for  centuries  to  bo  the  most  independent  of  the 
English  nobles.  Their  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  submission  of 
South  Wales  to  Henry  I.,  but  North  Wales  continued  to  be  ruled 
by  native  princes.  The  last  of  these  princes,  Llewelyn,  had  been 
the  ally  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  had  only  been  pardoned  on  con¬ 
dition  of  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  English  king  (1267). 
But  he  disobeyed  the  repeated  summons  of  Edward  to  do  homage ; 
and  in  1276,  when  his  betrothed  bride,  the  daughter  of  De  Mont¬ 
fort,  was  seized  on  her  voyage  to  Wales,  he  broke  out  into  open  in¬ 
surrection.  Edw^ard  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  North  Wales, 
secured  the  passes,  and  advanced  to  Snowdon,  Llewelyn’s  last  refuge. 
The  prince  surrendered  at  discretion,  returned  with  Edward,  and  did 
homage  to  him  at  Westminster  for  the  territories  wdiicli  he  was  per 
mitted  to*retain  round  Snowdon,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and 
received  back  his  bride.  But  his  submission  served  only  to  rouse 
the  national  spirit  of  the  people  to  a  final  .stuggle  for  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Llewelyn  w^as  reconciled  to  his  brother  David — who  had 
in  the  former  war  placed  himself  under  Edward’s  ])rotection — 
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and,  in  1282,  they  stormed  tlie  castles  of  Flint  and  lUiuddlan  which 
Edward  had  built  as  the  keys  of  North  Wales.  But,  while  Edward 
advanced  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Llewelyn  fell  in  a  battle 
with  the  marcherB  (Dec.  11);  and  his  brother  David,  hunted  from 
hill  to  hill,  was  at  length  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner.  At  Shrews¬ 
bury  he  was  sentenced  to  the  horrible  penalty  of  tr(!ason,  which  was 
invented  for  this  occasion,  and  which  only  ceased  to  disgrace  our 
statute-book  in  1814.  He  was  drawn  to  the  gibbet  on  a  hurdle, 
hanged  and  cut  down  before  life  was  extinct,  his  bowels  cut  out 
and  burnt  before  his  face,  and  his  head  struck  from  his  body, 
which  was  then  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  these  were  sent 
to  difterent  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  exposed  for  the  terror  of 
traitors  (1283).  This  was  the  first  execution  for  a  political  offence 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  death  of  Waltheof,  under  William  I. 

Wales  was  now  brought  under  the  same  forms  of  judicial  admini¬ 
stration  as  England  by  the  “  Statute  of  Wales,”  which  was  enacted 
at  Bhuddlan,  March  19,  1284.  In  the  following  month  (April  25) 
the  birth  of  his  fourth  son  in  the  castle  of  C-aernarvon  gave  Edward 
the  opportunity  to  restore  to  his  new  subjects  a  native  “  Prince  of 
Wales.”  This  title  was  conferred  upon  the  young  prince,  afterwards 
Edward  II.,  when,  by  the  deatli  of  his  eldest  surviving  brother, 
Alphonso,  in  the  following  August,  he  became  heir  to  the  throne  ; 
and  it  has  over  since  been  borne  by  the  direct  heir  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  that  Wales  was 
finally  incorporated  with  England,  and  began  to  be  regularly  re¬ 
presented  in  the  English  parliament. 

The  remainder  of  Edward  I.’s  reign  is  mainly  concerned  with  his 
dealings  with  Scotland,  wliicli  were  complicated  by  quarrels  with 
the  French  king.  The  relations  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  kings  have  always  been  a  subject  of  great  Relations  of 

difficulty  and  dispute.  The  former  frequently  ^^Scotla^ 
did  homage  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours; 
but  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  this  homage  was  done  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  or  for  territories,  such  as  Huntingdon,  which 
they  held  within  England.  The  relations  between  William  the 
Lion  and  Henry  II.  seem  to  prove  that  the  vassalage  created  by  the 
treaty  of  Falaise  was  altogether  novel  and  exceptional ;  but  there 
was  sufficient  uncertainty  about  the  matter  to  give  the  feudal 
lawyers  a  pretext  for  maintaining  that  Scotland  had  long  1)een  a 
fief  of  the  English  crown.  In  128(5  the  last  male  of  the  Scotch  line, 
Alexander  HI.,  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  grand-daughter, 
^Margaret,  called  the  Maid  of  Norway,  of  which  country,  her  father, 
Eric,  was  the  king.  Dn  the  birth  of  prince  Edward  his  father  be¬ 
trothed  him  to  the  iMaid  of  Norway  with  the  consent  of  the  estates 
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of  Scotland.  But  the  hope  of  the  peaceful  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  young  queen,  Margaret,  on 
her  voyage  to  Scotland,  Oct.  7,  1290.  The  crown  of  Scotland  was 
now  claimed  by  thirteen  competitors ;  but  the  real  question  lay 
between  the  representatives  of  the  three  daughters 
of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  grandson  of  David  I., 
and  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.  and  William  the  Lion. 
These  were  John  Balliol,  grandson  of  Margaret, 
the  eldest  daughter;  Egbert  Bruce,  son  of  Isabel  the  second 
daughter;  and  Hastings,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  grandson  of  Ada, 
the  third  daughter.  Balliol  claimed  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  eldest  daughter ;  Bruce  as  being  one  degree  nearer  to  the 
common  ancestor;  while  Hastings  claimed  only  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  ground  that  Scotland  was  an  English  fief,  and 
was  therefore  divisible  among  heiresses,  like  other  fiefs.  His 
contention  was  that  the  three  daughters  of  David  were  co-heiresses, 
and  that  the  representative  of  each  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  the 
disputed  territory.  Most  of  the  claimants  held  lands  elsewhere  of 
Edward,  and  they  naturally  called  him  in  as  arbiter.  Edward 
replied  by  claiming  to  be  acknowledged  as  suzerain,  and  the 
Scottish  estates  seem  to  have  admitted  the  claim.  He  now  con¬ 
vened  a  body  of  104  assessors  (40  nominated  by 
Balliol,  40  by  Bruce,  and  24  by  Edward)  at  Norham 
on  the  border.  The  assessors  decided  that  the  elder 
line  must  be  exhausted  before  the  younger  could  have  a  claim ; 
and  Bruce,  being  thus  put  out  of  court,  joined  Hastings  in 
demanding  a  third  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  then  formally  decided 
that  Scotland  was  not  divisible  like  an  ordinary  fief ;  and  Edward, 
who  acted  quite  fairly  after  his  suzerainty  was  admitted,  awarded 
the  crown  to  Balliol.  The  new  king  did  homage  to  Edward,  but 
differences  soon  arose  when  the  latter  began  to  enforce  his 
authority,  and  actually  summoned  Balliol  to  London  to  answer 
complaints  against  his  rule.  The  national  feeling  of  the  Scotch 
was  aroused,  and  Balliol  returned  with  the  resolution  to  shake  off 
the  English  yoke. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  offered  by  a  war  with  France,  in  which 
Edward  became  involved  by  a  collision  between  some  Norman  and 
War  with  English  sailors,  when  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque 

France  Forts  *  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Norman 

fleet  (1293).  Philip  IV.  of  France  summoned 
Edward,  as  his  vassal  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  to  answer  for  the 

*  The  Cinque,  (that  is  “Five”)  Ports,  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney, 
and  Hastings,  derived  their  ancient  importance  and  privileges  from  tlieir  position 
opposite  the  coast  of  France.  tVinchelsea  and  Rye  were  added  to  the  number 
later. 
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alleged  outrage ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  stratagem,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Gascony  and  declared  it  forfeit  to  the  French  crown 
(1294).  While  Edward  prepared  for  war,  Philip  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  John  Balliol,  which  proved  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  close  union  between  France  and  Scotland. 

As  soon  as  Edward  gained  a  knowledge  of  this  treaty  he  marched 
against  Scotland  and  took  Berwick,  March  30,  1296.  Balliol,  on 
his  part,  openly  renounced  his  allegiance;  and  a 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Dunbar,  where  the  Scots  onquest  o 
were  utterly  defeated.  Balliol  surrendered  himself 
and  resigned  the  crown  to  Edward,  who  marched  unopposed  as  far 
as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  and  then  returned  to  London,  carrying 
with  him  the  regalia  of  Scotland  and  the  venerated  stone  on  which 
the  Scottish  kings  had  been  crowned  at  Scone  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  This  stone  may  still  be  seen  in  the  chair  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  are  still  crowned 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  Balliol  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for 
two  years  and  then  suffered  to  retire  to  Normandy,  where  he  died. 
Scotland  was  now  annexed  to  England,  and  its  government  was 
entrusted  to  John  de  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  with  Hugh 
Cressingham  as  treasurer,  both  of  whom  soon  became  odious  for 
their  tyranny. 

Edward  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  French  war, 
which  was  ended  by  a  truce  in  1298,  though  it  was  not  till  1303, 
that  Philip,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Courtrai  by 
the  Flemings,  at  last  consented  to  the  restoration  of  Gascony.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Scots  had  revolted  against  the  oppressive  English  rule, 
under  William  Wallace,  a  simple  knight  of 
Ellerslie  in  Renfrewshire.  His  house  had  been 
sacked  and  his  young  wife  brutally  killed  by  the 
governor  of  Lanark  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
avenging  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  his  countrymen.  He 
collected  round  him  a  band  of  followers,  mostly  composed  of  citizens 
and  peasants.  These  he  trained  in  a  succession  of  bold  enterprises 
till  he  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  English  in  the  open 
field ;  and  he  defeated  a  large  army  under  De  Warenue  at  Stirling, 
where  Cressingham  was  killed  and  his  dead  body  flayed  in  sign  of 
hatred  for  his  cruelty  (1297).  De  Warenne  retreated  from  Scotland, 
while  Wallace  ravaged  the  north  of  England  as  far  as  Durham 
with  the  same  relentless  cruelty  that  the  Scots  had  suffered.  But 
his  forces  were  no  match  for  the  mighty  army  of  100,000  men  which 
Edward  now  led  into  Scotland;  and  the  Scots  were  utterly  crushed 
in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  1298. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  crushed.  AVhile  Edward 
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retired  lor  want  of  supplies,  the  Scots  appointed  a  rt'geney  under 
Robert  Bruce  and  Comyn,  and  took  Stirling.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
claimed  tlie  overlordsliip  of  Scotland,  and  ordered  Edward  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  country,  but  his  claims  were  rejected  by  a  parliament 
held  at  Lincoln  in  1301.  Edward,  after  invading  the  country 
several  times  with  partial  success,  made  a  grand 
Defeat  and  expedition,  supported  by  a  fleet  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  marched  through  from  south  to  north 
(1303).  Bruce  and  Comyn,  with  other  nobles,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  Stirling  surrendered,  .July  20,  1301.  To  crown 
these  successes  Wallace  was  captured  through  the  treachery  of  sir 
-John  Menteith.  Ho  was  carried  to  London,  tried  as  a  rebel  and 
traitor,  and  sutfered  in  Smithfield  the  same  cruel  death  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  David,  prince  of  Wales  (Aug.  .21,  1305). 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  seemed  now  complete  ;  and  a  council 
was  held  at  London,  in  September,  to  regulate  its  affairs.  But 
even  while  it  was  sitting,  Robeet  Bruce,*  grandson 
of  the  competitor  for  the  crown,  left  London  to 
claim  the  crown.  He  assembled  the  Scottish 
nobles  at  Dumfries  (Feb.  1306),  where  he  found  nearly  all  ready 
for  a  new  effort,  except  John  Comyn,  whose  claim  to  the  crown 
was  better  than  that  of  Bruce.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  Bruce 
stabbed  CV)myn  in  the  cloister  of  the  Grey  Friars.  Alarmed  at 
the  sacrilege,  he  exclaimed  to  sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  “  I  doubt 
I  have  slain  the  red  Comyn.”  “  Do  you  douht  ?  ”  said  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  “  fc/i  mole  sicher'^  (I  imihe  sure);  and  returning  to  the 
cloisters,  he  despatched  the  wounded  man.  This  deed  united  the 
nobles  by  the  tie  of  a  common  danger,  and  Bruce  Avas  crowned 
at  Scone  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  as  Robert  I.  (March  25, 
1306).  The  English  Avere  driA’en  out  of  Scotland;  but  EdAAmrd 
sent  a  great  army,  under  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
AA'ho  defeated  Bruce  and  drove  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  Western 
Isles.  The  king  himself  followed,  and  put  many  of  Bruce’s  chief 
adherents  to  death  as  traitors. 

Thus  began  that  series  of  efforts  and  reverses  Avhich  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  name  of  Bruce  so  memorable  an  example  of  persevering 
courage.  Unable  to  face  the  English  in  the  field,  he  attacked 
them  AA'hen  and  Avhere  he  could,  retreating  to  his  hiding-places  in 
Garrick  or  the  Isles.  At  length  Edward  resolved  to  finish  the  war 
by  a  mighty  effort.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  great  army, 

*  We  must  be  careful  in  distinguishing  the  three  generations (1)  Robert 
Bruce,  the  claimant  of  the  crown  (d.  1294);  (2)  Robert  Bruce,  the  son,  earl  of 
Garrick,  who  adhered  to  the  side  of  Edward  (d.  1304) ;  (3)  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandson,  who  became  King  Robert  I.  of  Scotland. 
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vowing  vengeance  against  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  as  lar  as 
Carlisle  (July  3,  1307),  where  he  was  seized  with 
a  mortal  illness ;  but,  pressing  onwards,  he  arrived  -p/i  a  T 
at  Hiirgh-on-the-Sands,  live  miles  distant  (July  5), 
and  died  there  (July  7),  bequeathing  to  his  son  his  last  injunction 
to  complete  the  enterprise.  Siich  was  his  devotion  to  this  one 
desire,  that  he  commanded  his  corpse  to  be  carried  about  wdth 
tlic  army,  and  not  to  be  interred  till  the  conquest  of  Scotland  was 
complete.  This  injunction,  like  the  rest,  was  disobeyed,  and  he 
was  buried  at  Westminster  on  the  27th  of  October.  He  died  in 
Hie  69th  year  of  his  age  and  the  35th  of  his  reign. 

Edward  I.  has  been  called  “  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagcnets,” 
and  he  deserves  the  title,  not  for  his  military 
successes,  but  for  his  domestic  government.  There 
are  three  notable  points  to  consider  in  connection 
with  this :  (1)  the  numerous  and  excellent  laws, 
which  have  given  Edward  the  title  of  the  English  Justinian;  (2) 
the  complete  constitution  of  the  parliament ;  (3)  the  acquisition  by 
liarliament  of  the  right  of  granting  supplies. 

(1)  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  statutes  of  the  reign, 
]nit  the  followdug  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  Edward’s  first 
l>arliament  (1275)  granted  him  the  first  regular  customs  duties  on 
wool,  woolfells,  and  leather.  It  also  passed  the 
Fil’d  Statute  of  Westminster,  which  fixed  the 
regular  feudal  aids  (see  p.  72)  at  20s.  on  the  knight’s  ■W0stminster 
fee,  and  decreed  that  all  elections  should  be  free 
and  undisturbed  by  force  or  threats.  In  1279  the  Statute  of  Mort¬ 
main,  or  de  viris  religiosis,  forljade  the  alienation  of  land  to  any 
corporation.  The  legal  definition  of  a  corporation 
is  that  it  never  dies,  and  therefore  its  possessions 
are  said  to  be  held  in  the  grip  of  a  dead  hand  (in  main. 

mortua  manu).  This  statute  was  especially  aimed  against  the 
monasteries,  wdiich  had  got  into  their  hands  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lauds  of  the  kingdom.  The  result  was  that  the  overlords  lost 
the  prospect  of  escheat,  and  the  crown  lost  the  military  service  due 
from  the  laud.  Not  only  were  hond  fide  grants  and  bequests  made 
to  the  monasteries,  but  individuals  sometimes  gave  their  lauds  to  a 
religious  house  and  received  them  back  again  freed  from  their  old 
obligations.  Henceforth,  if  such  a  grant  were  made,  the  laud  wa.s 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  overlord,  and  if  he  failed  to  claim  it,  to 
the  crown.  The  Statute  of  Winchester  (1285)  con¬ 
firmed  the  old  obligation  of  military  service,  which  Wnchester 
Henry  II.  had  revived  by  the  Assize  of  Arms,  and  ^ 
extended  it  to  purposes  of  police  in  what  was  called  “  the  hue 
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and  cry.”  In  the  same  year  the  Second  Statute  of  Westminster 
was  passed,  the  first  clause  of  which,  de  donis 
conditionalibus,  w^as  the  foundation  of  the  law  of 
entail.  Henceforth,  if  land  was  granted  to  a  man 
and  his  male  heirs,  the  condition  was  to  be  absolutely  enforced  and 
not  evaded  as  had  previously  been  done.  The  Third  Statute  of 
Westminster  (Quia  Emptores)  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
.  creation  of  new  dependent  tenures.  If  a  man 
Em^  t  ^r  s  alienated  a  portion  of  his  land  to  another,  the 
^  '  recipient  was  to  ho  the  vassal,  not  of  the  grantor,  but 

of  his  overlord.  This  law  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  barons, 
l)ut  its  ultimate  eftect  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown. 
It  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  tenants-in-ehief,  and  thus 
gradually  to  bring  all  men  into  equal  dependence  on  the  king — in 
other  words,  to  substitute  freehold  for  feudal  tenure.  This  great 
change  was  not  finally  completed  until  the  old  feudal  incidents 
were  abolished  soon  after  the  Kestoration  of  Charles  II. 

(2)  About  the  year  1294  Edward  I.  was  reduced  to  great  financial 
straits  by  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  by  a  rebellion  in  Wales, 

and  by  his  growing  difficulties  with  Scotland. 
He  resorted  to  many  arbitrary  ways  of  raising 
money,  but  they  were  insufficient,  and  in  1295 
he  summoned  what  has  been  called  the  “  Model  Parliament.” 
In  this  assembly  the  greater  tenants-in-chief,  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  appeared  in  person.  Representatives  were  summoned 
from  the  cathedral  chapters  and  the  parish  clergy,  from  the  shires, 
and  from  the  cities  and  boroughs.  This  was  the  first  eomplete 
assembly  in  England  of  the  “  three  estates,”  viz.,  clergy,  nobles,  and 
commons.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  also  the  last,  as  the  clergy 
preferred  to  grant  sui)plies  in  their  old-established  assemblies,  or 
convocations,  and  though  they  were  always  summoned  to  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  they  declined  to  become  a  parliamentary  estate.  The  greater 
clergy,  such  as  the  bishops  and  abbots,  were  of  course  members  of 
the  house  of  lords,  as  they  held  their  hands  directly  of  the  crown. 
From  1295  no  parliament  was  complete  without  knights  of  the 
shire  and  burgesses.  But  though  the  eonstituent  elements  of  the 
parliament  were  now  definitely  settled,  their  internal  arrangement 
was  not  yet  determined.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  knights 
would  sit  with  the  lords,  or  form  a  se])arate  body  by  themselves. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  that  parliament  was 
organized  as  two  houses,  the  lords  and  the  commons. 

(3)  Not  only  was  the  composition  of  parliament  settled  under 
Edward  I.,  but  it  was  in  this  reign  that  it  obtained  its  first  and 
greatest  right,  on  which  all  its  subsecjuent  powers  have  been 
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based.  Edward  continued  to  be  in  great  need  of  supplies  during 
the  years  following  1294.  In  129(1  the  clergy,  headed 
by  archbishop  Winchelsea,  refused  his  demand  for 
money,  on  the  ground  that  Boniface  YIII.,  by 
his  bull  clericis  Icdcos,  had  forbidden  the  church 
to  contribute  to  the  secular  power.  Edward,  whose  temper 
could  ill  brook  opposition,  outlawed  the  clergy  and  frightened 
most  of  them  into  compliance.  But  in  the  next  year  he  was 
involved  in  a  more  serious  quarrel  with  his  barons,  whom  he 
wished  to  proceed  with  their  retainers  to  Gascony,  while  he 
attacked  France  through  Flanders.  But  the  earls  Bohun  of 
Hereford  and  Bigod  of  Norwich,  the  constable  and  marshal, 
refused  to  go  to  Gascony  unless  the  king  went  with  them,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  bound  by  their  tenure  only  to  serve  in 
attendance  on  his  person.  Edward  was  compelled  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  the  Flemings,  and  after  his  departure  the  earls 
marched  to  London  and  compelled  prince  Edward  and  Winchelsea, 
who  were  left  to  carry  on  the  government,  to  confirm  the  Charter 
with  the  addition  of  seven  new  articles.  These  articles  were  sent 
after  Edward,  and  he  accepted  them  at  Ghent.  By  them  he  was 
pledged  to  levy  no  aids  or  duties  without  the  consent  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  L^nfortunately  the  articles  were  not  very  clearly  worded, 
and  this  left  the  king  several  loopholes  for  evasion,  which  had  to 
be  closed  up  in  the  following  reigns. 

Thus  in  Edward  I.’s  reign  the  work  was  completed  to  which 
Henry  II.  had  contributed  so  much.  A  strong  central  government 
was  established,  but  its  strength  was  to  lie  in 
consulting  and  conciliating  its  subjects.  The 
monarchy  was  not  feudal,  as  it  had  been  under 
Stephen,  but  national,  as  William  I.  and  Henry  II.  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  be.  The  administrative  system  was  organized 
by  a  combination  of  Norman  and  English  elements.  The  main 
elements  of  the  constitution  were  now  fully  formed,  and  the 
task  of  later  periods  was  to  adjust  their  functions,  and  to  devise 
methods  in  which  the  various  parts  might  work  harmoniously 
together. 

There  is  one  other  measure  of  Edward  I.’s  reign,  which  deserves 
special  mention,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1290.  They  had  long 
been  bitterly  hated  by  the  people,  and  liad  only 
been  saved  from  popular  fury  by  the  protection  of 
the  kings,  whose  special  property  they  were.  It 
was  not  until  the  Commonwealth  that  they  were  allowed  to  return 
Ijy  the  tolerant  policy  of  Cromwell. 


Results  of 
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The  House  of  Plaxtagenet  (continued). 

EDWARD  II.  OF  CAERNARVON  (1307-1827). 
Born,  A]>ril  25,  1281.  lieigned,  19i  years.  Age,  13. 


Edward  II.,  of  Caernarvon,  succeeded  Ids  fatlier  at  tlie  age  of  23 ; 
lie  was  proclaimed  at  Carlisle,  July  8,  1307,  and,  after  affecting  to 
advance  a  little  way  into  Scotland,  lie  abandoned 
Accession  cf  expedition  and  returned  to  England.  In  tlu^ 

’  following  year  (1308)  be  went  over  to  Fi’ance,  and 
did  liomagc  at  Guienne  to  Philip  IV.,  whose  daughter  Isabella 
.  he  married.  On  his  return  he  was  crov.uied  at  Westminster, 
Feb.  25. 

During  his  earlier  years  Edward  was  completely  under  the 
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iiilim-ncc  of  a  worthless  favourite,  riers  Gaveston,  the  sou  of  a 
Gascon  kuight  who  had  served  his  father.  The 
iudiguatiou  of  the  barons  was  excited  by  the 
honours  which  the  king  heaped  upon  him,  and 
l)y  the  jests  which  his  biting  tongue  made  at  their  expense. 
Their  complaints  led  to  his  banishment  in  1308,  but  Edward 
conferred  on  him  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  In  1309  he  was 
recalled,  and  behaved  more  insolently  than  ever.  The  barons 

nosv  forced  the  king  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  21 

Ordainers,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  reform,  and  Edward  had  to 
accept  their  “Ordinances”  in  1311.  By  them 
Gaveston  was  again  banished,  and  excessive  checks 
were  imposed  upon  the  royal  power.  I  lie  king  of  1311 

was  not  to  go  to  war  or  leave  the  realm  without 
the  consent  of  the  barons,  and  his  choice  of  ministers  was  to  be 
subject  to  their  approval.  But  the  Ordinances  were  really 

reactionary.  The  growth  of  the  commons  under  Edward  I.  was 

completely  disregarded,  and  the  barons  took  the  government  into 
their  own  hands  as  they  had  done  in  1258.  This  proves  that  their 
hostility  to  Gaveston  was  based  upon  personal  jealousy  and  class 
interests,  and  was  not  inspired  by  a  regard  for  the  national  welfare. 
When  the  king  again  recalled  Gaveston  next  year  (1312),  the 
barons  took  up  arms  under  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king’s 
first  cousin.  Edward  tied  before  them,  and  Gaveston,  whom  he 
had  placed  in  Scarborough  castle,  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  barons,  who  carried  him  to 
Warwick  castle,  and  beheaded  him  on  Blacklow 
Hill,  June  19,  1312.  They  then  exacted  a  peace,  and  their  own 
pardon,  from  the  king. 

The  same  year  witnessed  a  most  memorable  event,  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  military  religious  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
'femple,  or  Templars,  by  tlie  pope’s  bull.  This 
powerful  body,  which  originated  in  the  zeal  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  had  rendered  si)l0ndid  services  Templars 
to  the  Christian  cause  in  the  East,  had  lost  their 
hold  upon  public  opinion  since  the  Crusades  had  been  practically 
ended  by  the  fall  of  Acre  (1291).  They  were  now  charged  with 
the  practice  of  unlawful  arts,  as  well  as  with  gross  immorality,  and 
their  suppression  was  carried  out  with  great  severity.  Their 
estates  in  England  were  granted  in  1324  to  the  rival  order  of  the 
Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Gaveston’s  death  left  the  ascendency,  not  to  his  opponents,  but 
to  a  middle  party  under  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  urged  Edward 
to  make  a  tinal  effort  to  conquer  Scotland.  Bobert  Bruce,  after 
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years  of  wandering,  had  recovered  every  important  fortress,  ex- 
cept  Stirling ;  and  this  too  was  to  be  surrendered, 

Bannockburn  relieved  by  Midsummer  Day  (1314).  Edward 

now  marched  with  a  large  force  to  the  north; 
and  on  that  Midsummer  Day  he  encountered  the  far  inferior  forces 
of  Scotland  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn  in  front  of  Stirling.  King 
Robert’s  army,  who  fought  nearly  all  on  foot,  were  posted  with 
their  right  covered  by  the  brook  or  “  burn  ”  of  Bannock,  the  left 
towards  Stirling,  and  the  front  partly  guarded  by  marshy  ground 
and  bushes  against  the  overwhelming  charge  of  the  English 
chivalry.  The  English  were  utterly  defeated  with  immense  loss. 
Edward  fled  to  Dunbar,  and  thence  sailed  for  England.  The 
Battle  of  Bannockburn  ranks  in  English  history  as  the  greatest 
defeat  ever  suffered  since  the  Conquest ;  the  Scots  justly  celebrate 
it  as  their  Marathon.  Robert  Bruce  obtained  the  full  possession 
of  his  kingdom  ;  but  the  war  lasted  (though  with  some  truces)  for 
eighteen  years. 

Thomas  of  Lancaster  had  refused  to  march  against  the  Scots,  and 
he  was  suspected  of  treasonable  intercourse  with  Bruce.  The  king’s 
defeat  enabled  him  to  take  the  government  into  his 
omas  0^  hands ;  hut  his  ability  proved  to  be  by  no 

ancas  ei.  means  equal  to  his  ambition.  In  1318  Berwick,  the 
last  English  possession  across  the  border,  was  taken  by  Bruce, 
who  ravaged  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Meanwhile, 
Edward  II.  was  endeavouring  to  collect  a  party  round  him  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  power  which  he  had  lost.  His  chief 
advisers  were  the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  men  of  marked 
ability  hut  of  bad  character.  Their  policy  was  to 
«  ®  revive  the  old  alliance  of  crown  and  people  against 

espensers.  selfish  baronage ;  but  they  were  thwarted  by 

the  odium  which  Gaveston’s  career  had  excited  against  royal 
favourites.  In  1321  a  parliament  at  Westminster  decreed  the 
banishment  of  the  Despensers.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  reaction 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  king,  who  gathered  an  army,  recalled 
the  Despensers,  and  marched  against  Lancaster.  The  king  gained 
Death  of  ^  decisive  victory  at  Boroughbridp  (March  16, 
Lancaster  1322),  when  Lancaster  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by 
a  military  council,  and  beheaded  with  every  mark  of 
indignity  in  sight  of  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract. 

The  Despensers  were  now  supreme ;  and  a  packed  parliament  in 
1322  revoked  the  Ordinances,  and  laid  down  the  great  principle  that 
no  statutes  should  be  made  in  the  future  without  the  consent  of  a 
complete  parliament.  Thus  the  Commons,  who  had  obtained  a 
voice  in  taxation  in  1297,  now  acquired  a  definite  share  in  legisla- 
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tion.  But  the  Despensers,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  conciliate  the 
people,  excited  hatred  by  their  cruel  and  grasping 
government.  Their  enemies  found  a  new  leader  in 


the  king’s  wife,  Isabella,  who  had  been  sent  to 


Opposition 
to  the 


Despensers. 


France  to  do  homage  on  behalf  of  her  husband  to 
her  brother,  Charles  IV.  The  queen  remained  at  Paris,  and,  through 
an  infatuated  love  for  the  young  Roger  IMortimer,  who  had  fled 
thither  when  the  party  of  Lancaster  was  overthrown,  she  betrayed 
her  faith  both  to  her  husband  and  her  king.  When  recalled  to 
England,  she  refused  to  return,  unless  the  Despensers  were  dis¬ 
missed  ;  and,  raising  an  army  by  the  help  of  the  count  of  Holland 
and  Hainault,  to  whose  daughter,  Philippa,  she  had  betrothed  her 
sou,  she  invaded  England,  and  was  joined  by  the  earls  of  Kent  and 
Norfolk,  the  king’s  own  brothers. 

Edward,  deserted  on  every  hand,  fled  to  W ales,  while  his  son  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  realm.  Both  the  Despensers  were  taken 
and  executed.  The  unhappy  king  tried  to  escape 
to  Ireland,  but  was  driven  back  by  adverse  winds 
to  South  Wales,  taken  at  Neath,  and  conveyed  to  ^Edward  II 
Kenilworth.  A  parliament,  summoned  by  the 
queen,  decreed  his  deposition,  which  he  was  compelled  to  sign 
(Jan.  £0,  1327).  He  was  carried  to  Berkeley  castle,  and  Mortimer 
sent  secret  orders  to  despatch  him.  His  gaolers  threw  him  on  a 
bed,  and  burnt  out  his  intestines  with  a  hot  iron,  while  his  screams 
of  agony  revealed  the  murder,  of  which  they  had  sought  to  avoid 
all  external  marks  by  their  horrid  means  of  perpetrating  it.  He 
perished  on  the  21st  of  September,  1327,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  nineteen  years  and  a  half  to  the  time  of  his 
deposition.  _ _  _ 


Chief  Events  in  the  Relgns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  IL 

A.D. 

1272.  Accession  of  Edward  I. 

12S2.  Conquest  of  Wales. 

1294.  Outbreak  of  war  with  France  and  Scotland. 

1295.  Model  Parliament. 

1296.  Battle  of  Dunbar.  Conquest  of  Scotland. 

1297.  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 

1307.  Accession  of  Edward  H. 

1314.  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

1322.  Execution  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Right  of  Commons  to 
have  a  share  in  the  legislation  asserted. 

1326.  Queen  Isabella  invades  England  and  deposes  her  husband. 

1327.  Edward  II.  murdered  at  Berkeley  castle. 


Map  of  the  Nortli  of  France  to  illustrate  the  campaigns  of  Edward  Ilf. 

and  Henry  V. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  House  op  Plantagenet  {continued). 

EDWARD  III.  OF  WINDSOR  (1827-1377). 

Born,  November  18,  1312.  Beiqned,  50i  years.  Age,  84^. 

Edward  III.,  of  Windsor,  where  he  was  horn  on  Nov.  18.  1312, 
was  in  his  fifteentli  year  when  ho  was  plaeed  on  the  tlirone  hy  his 
_  father’s  deposition,  Jan.  20, 1327.  He  was  erowned 
'  at  Westminster  on  Jan.  29,  wlien  the  Great  Charter 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests  were  confirmed.  Tlie  parliament 
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nominated  a  council  of  regency,  with  Henry  of  Lancaster  (the 
brother  of  earl  Thomas)  at  its  head ;  but  the  real  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  queen  Isabella  and  her  minion  iMortimer.  In  1328 
the  Scots  renewed  Hieir  invasion  of  England,  but  the  brief 
campaign  was  closed  l)y  an  inglorious  treaty,  Ijy 
wdiich  Edward  resigned  the  claim  to  homage  set  up 
by  Edward  I.,  acknowledged  tlic  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  restored  the  regalia  (1328).  A  marriage  was  agreed 
upon  between  Joan,  the  sister  of  Edward  III.,  and  David,  the  heir 
of  Robert  Bruce,  who  became  king  David  II.  of  Scotland  by  his 
father’s  deatli  in  the  next  year,  1329. 

Edward  had  already  shown  a  spirit  unlikely  to  submit  to  the 
mother  and  her  paramour;  and  IMortimer  soon 
him  cause  to  assert  his  free  will.  Having 
treacherously  got  rid  of  Ids  associates  by  obtaining 
the  execution  of  Kent  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Lancaster  on  a  charge  of  treason  (1330),  and  having  enriched 
himself  by  many  forfeitures,  he  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Marcli 
and  all  the  .state  of  a  king.  Edward  took  counsel  with  several  of 
his  nobles,  and  surprised  the  queen  and  Mortimer  in  the  castle  of 
Nottingham,  to  which  his  i)arty  gained  entrance  by  an  old  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  jVIortimer  was  condemned  for  tlie  murder  of 
Edward  II.  and  other  crimes,  and  was  hangeil  at  Tyburn,  which 
was  then  first  used  as  a  place  of  execution  (Nov.  29,  1330).  The 
queen  remained  in  captivity  at  Castle  Rising,  near  Lynn,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Tlie  council  which  ruled  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  David 
Bruce  refused  to  restore  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  those 
nobles  who  had  supi^ortcd  England  in  the  war. 

These  dispossessed  lords  called  in  Edward  Balliol, 
the  son  of  king  John,  and  succeeded  in  placing  him  Scotland 
on  the  throne  after  a  victory  at  Dupplin  Moor.  To 
strengthen  his  position  Balliol  now  allied  himself  with  Edward  III., 
and  agreed  to  hold  Scotland  in  vassalage  from  England.  The  Scotch 
nobles,  however,  upheld  the  cause  of  Bruce,  and  drove  Balliol  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Edward  now  marched  to  his 
assistance,  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  and  defeated  the 
army  which  advanced  to  its  relief  at  Hedidon  IIIJI 
(July  19,  1333).  Pie  then  marched  northwards,  restored  the 
crown  to  Balliol,  and  extorted  from  him  a  treaty  l>y  which 
the  southern  districts  of  Scotland  were  ceded  to  England.  This 
roused  the  patriotism  of  the  Scotch,  who  again  expelled  Balliol 
(1334),  and  calh^d  in  assistance  from  P’rance,  where  David  had 
already  been  seilt  for  security.  Thus  the  Pluglish  and  French  were 
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fighting  against  each  other  on  the  soil  of  Scotland,  and  this  led  to 
the  outbreak  of  a  direct  war  between  the  two  peoples. 

There  were  other  causes  which  urged  lulward  to  war  with  France 
Philip  VI.  (the  founder  of  the  house  of  Valois)  had  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Charles  IV. 
in  1328.  To  divert  attention  from  any  defects  in 
wi  ranee.  title,  he  had  embarked  in  a  war  with  the 
Flemish  cities,  which  were  allied  with  England  by  commercial 
interests.  He  had  also  shown  signs  of  reviving  the  old  claims 
of  his  predecessors  to  direct  rule  over  Gascony.  Edward  III. 
had  done  homage  to  Philip  for  his  continental  possessions  in  1829, 
but  when  he  found  that  war  was  inevitable,  he  determined  to  put 
forth  a  claim  to  the  French  crown  through  his  mother,  Isabella. 
The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  claim  : — 

PiiiLir  III. 


Philip  IV.,  d.  1314, 


Louis  X, 
d.  1316, 

I 

Jane. 


I 

Philip  V. 
d.  1322. 


Charles  IV. 
d.  1328. 


Isabella. 


Charles  of  Valois 


Philip  VI. 


4  daughters.  2  daughters.  Eiovard  III,,  king  of  England, 


Charles,  king  of  Navarre. 

Until  the  death  of  Louis  X.  there  had  never  been  wanting  a  son 
of  the  house  of  Capet  to  succeed  his  father ;  and  no  rule  had  been 
made  to  provide  for  a  contingency  that  had  not  yet  occurred.  Owing 
^  to  circumstances  which  may  be  called  accidental, 
his  daughter  Jane  was  passed  over  in  favour  of  her 

French  crown  Philip  V.,and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 

his  brother,  although  he  left  several  daughters. 
Tliese  iirecedents  constituted  a  rule,  which  the  lawyers  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  “  Salic  Law,”  that  females  were  excluded  from  the 
succession  in  France.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  rule,  that  Philip  VI. 
obtained  the  crown.  Edward  III.  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  tlio 
rule,  but  he  contended  that  females,  though  they  could  not  inherit, 
could  transmit  a  claim  to  their  male  heirs.  At  first  sight  this 
would  seem  to  give  a  prior  riglit  to  Jane’s  son,  Cliarles  of  Navarre, 
but  he  had  been  born  after  his  mother  had  been  already  passed 
over.  Edward’s  claim  was  really  preposterous,  for  if  females  have 
no  claim  themselves  they  can  liave  none  to  transmit ;  and  great 
practical  difficulties  would  arise  if  such  a  right  were  admitted.  It 
served,  however,  to  make  the  war  more  obstinate  and  prolonged,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  III.  tliat  the  French  lilies,  first 
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quartered  by  Edward  III.,  were  finally  removed  from  our  royal 
coat-of-arms.  At  first  the  enterprise  seemed  only  to  involve  Edward 
in  embarrassments,  which  led  to  new  measures  of  constitutional  im¬ 
provement  at  home.  He  crossed  over  into  Flanders 
in  1338,  and  invaded  France  in  the  following  year.  Progress  of 

but  only  to  retreat.  To  gain  supplies  from  parlia-  tar^^po^s^r^' 
ment,  he  had  to  consent  to  several  statutes,  the  most  ^  ^ 
important  of  which  forbade  the  levying  of  tallages  (^.e.  taxes  on 
domain),  which  had  not  been  included  in  Edward  I.’s  promise  of 
1297,  without  parliamentary  consent  (1340).  In  this  year  he  won 
a  great  naval  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Sluys,  on  the  Flemish 
coast,  which  first  established  England’s  supremacy  at  sea,  but  he 
failed  to  take  Tournay,  and  a  truce  was  made  which  lasted  for  two 
years.  Returning  to  England,  Edward  quarrelled  with  his  minis¬ 
ters,  and  accused  John  Stratford,  archljishop  of  Canterbury  and 
chancellor,  of  having  kept  back  supplies.  Stratford  claimed  the 
right  of  trial  before  his  peers,  and  was  supported  by  the  house 
of  lords,  which  thus  secured  to  itself  an  important  privilege. 
The  parliament  was  encouraged  by  the  archbishop’s  victory  to 
insist  upon  the  great  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
to  the  parliament.  The  king  accepted  a  statute,  by  which  all 
public  accounts  were  to  be  audited  by  parliamentary  commissioners, 
and  at  each  parliament  ministers  were  to  resign  their  offices  and 
to  answer  all  complaints  against  them  before  reappointment  (1341). 
Tliough  the  king  procured  the  repeal  of  the  statute  in  1343,  the 
spirit  of  its  provisions  was  destined  to  endure. 

In  1341  a  war  of  succession  broke  out  in  Brittany.  The  rival 
claimants  were  John  of  Montfort,  a  half-brother  of  the  late  duke 
John  III.,  and  his  niece  Jeanne,  who  was  married 
to  Charles  of  Blois,  a  nephew  of  Philip  YI.  The  Britt^n^^ 
French  king  supported  Charles  of  Blois,  while 
Edward  espoused  the  cause  of  John,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Paris, 
and  whose  claim  was  sustained  in  arms  by  his  heroic  wife.  War 
between  England  and  France  was  renewed  in  Brittany,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  In  1345  John  of  Montfort  died, 
leaving  the  guardianship  of  his  son  to  Edward  III. 

At  length,  in  1346,  Edward  prepared  for  a  campaign  in  Guienne, 
but  he  was  compelled  by  adverse  winds  to  land  at  Cape  la  Hogue, 
in  Normandy.  His  anny  consisted  only  of  4000 
men-at-arms,  10,000  archers,  10,000  Welsh  infantry, 
and  6000  Irish.  With  this  force  he  ravaged  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  then  retreated  towards  Flanders,  pursued  by  the  French 
king  with  an  immense  army.  The  delay  caused  in  crossing  the 
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Somme  enabled  the  French  to  come  up  witli  Edward,  who  turned 
to  meet  them  at  the  village  of  Crecy,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Abbeville.  His  position  was  a  gentle  slope,  on  which 
he  formed  his  army  in  three  lines,  with  trenches  to  protect  their 
flanks,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  He  gave  tlie  post  of  honour 
at  the  head  of  the  first  line  to  his  son  Edward,  the  famous  Blade 
Prince,  wdio  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  himself  took 
the  command  of  the  reserve.  In  his  front  he  placed  some  cannons, 
the  first  that  had  been  used  in  any  great  battle ;  but  so  little  value 
was  yet  attached  to  the  invention  that  the  French  king  had  not 
waited  to  bring  up  his  artillery.  The  host  of  France  reached  the 
field  after  a  long  day’s  march  from  Abbeville,  already  fatigued, 
and  with  their  ranks  disordered.  They,  also,  were  disposed  in 
three  lines.  The  first  consisted  of  Genoese  crossbowmen,  under 
Uoria  and  Grimaldi ;  the  second  was  intrusted  to  the  king’s 
brother,  the  count  of  Alen^on ;  and  Pliilip  himself  was  with 
the  third. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Saturday  the  26th 
of  August  (1346),  when  the  Genoese  advanced  to  attack  the  English 
army,  who  remained  firm  in  tlieir  ranks.  A 
thunder-shower  had  relaxed  their  bowstrings,  and 
their  arrows  fell  short  of  the  mark,  while  the 
English  archers,  taking  their  bows  out  of  their  cases,  poured  in 
their  clothyard  shafts  with  unerring  aim  and  put  the  Genoese 
to  flight.  They  were  cut  down  by  the  men-at-arms  of  their 
own  side ;  but  these  also  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
steady  fire  of  the  English  archers.  D’Alen^on,  leading  a  body  of 
knights  past  the  flank  of  the  archers,  closed  with  the  main  body  of 
the  English.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  hard  beset ;  and  a  knight 
rode  out  of  the  battle  to  Edward,  who  watched  the  battle  from  a 
windmill-hill,  and  asked  for  help.  “  Is  my  son  dead,  or  hurt,  or 
felled  to  the  ground  ?  ”  said  tlie  king ;  and  when  the  knight  answered 
“  No,”  he  bade  him  return  and  tell  those  who  sent  him  to  lot  the 
prince  win  his  spurs  that  day,  and  to  send  for  no  help  while  he  was 
alive.  The  English  soon  recovered  from  their  temporary  check, 
and  repulsed  the  attack.  Alen9on  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobles  were  left  on  the  field.  In  vain  did  Philip  try  to  bring  up 
the  reserve  ;  he  was  forced  back  by  the  tide  of  battle,  and  his 
routed  army  was  pursued  and  slauglitered,  for  on  that  day  no  quarter 
was  given,  till  the  night  fell.  Tlien  the  field  of  victory  was  lighted 
up  by  torches,  and  Edward  came  down  from  the  little  hill  to  reward 
the  prince,  who  knelt  before  him,  with  such  words  of  praise  as 
these  :  “  Fair  son,  God  give  you  good  perseverance.  You  are  my 
good  son  that  have  acquitted  yourself  so  nobly.  You  are  worthy  to 
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keep  a  realm.”  The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  great  battle  was 
between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  while  that  of  the  English  was 
very  small.  Among  the  slain  was  the  old  and  blind  king  of 
Bohemia.  Resolved  to  hazard  his  person  and  set  an  example  to 
others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his  bridle  to  bo  tied  on  each  side  to 
two  gentlemen  of  his  train ;  and  his  dead  body  and  those  of  his 
attendants  wore  afterwards  found  among  the  slain,  with  their 
horses  standing  by  them  in  that  situation.  According  to  an  old 
tradition,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia 
was  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his  motto  Ich  dien,  “  I  serve,” 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors  adopted  in  memorial 
of  this  great  victory ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  of  the 
truth  of  this  tradition. 

In  the  following  week  Edward  invested  Calais,  the  siege  of  which 
lasted  just  a  year.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  Scots,  wlio 
were  always  closely  allied  with  France,  invaded 
England  ;  but  they  were  defeated  at  Neville’s 
Cross,  in  Durham,  and  king  David  was  taken 
prisoner  Oct.  12,  1346.  He  was  released  in  1357  on  the  payment 
of  100,000  marks. 

The  king  of  France  made  a  vain  attempt  to  relieve  Calais  at  the 
Whitsuntide  of  1347,  and  the  governor,  John  de  Vienne,  was  reduced 
to  an  unconditional  surrender,  Aug.  4.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  this  town  secured  an  entrance  for  an  ^^^Calais^ 
army  into  France  ;  and  Edward  hastened  to  people 
it  with  English,  and  to  make  it  an  English  town  in  all  respects. 
But  ho  treated  the  French  citizens  with  clemency,  and  allowed 
those  who  would  swear  fealty  to  him  to  remain.  Two  years  later 
he  commemorated  his  success  by  founding  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  was  to  consist  of  25  knights  (1349).  A  truce  with  France 
was  concluded  in  1348,  which  lasted  for  seven  years,  but  the  war 
in  Brittany  continued  without  interruption. 

In  1349  England  suftered  from  the  first  visitation  of  that  terrible 
disease,  the  Black  Death,  an  infeetious  disease  which  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  north  of  Asia.  It  ravaged  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  kept  on  returning  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  In 
England  it  has  been  computed  that  nearly  half  the  population 
perished  from  these  visitations. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  century  (1305-1337)  the  popes 
resided,  not  in  Rome,  but  at  Avignon,  a  town  in  Pro¬ 
vence.  Avignon  was  not  in  France,  but  it  was  statutes 
close  to  the  French  border,  and  during  this  period 
the  popes  were  subject  to  overwhelming  French 
influence  and  w^ere  often  used  as  tools  by  the  French  kings.  The 
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result  was  tliat  the  English,  being  at  war  with  France,  were 
inspired  with  a  national  distrust  of  the  papacy  and  a  desire  to 
limit  its  powers.  This  spirit  was  displayed  in  the  first  Statute  of 
Provisors  (1351),  which  forbade  the  appointment  to  benefices  by 
papal  provisions,  and  in  the  first  Statute  of  Prsemunire*  (1353), 
which  decreed  heavy  penalties  against  any  one  who  should  carry  a 
suit  before  a  foreign  court.  In  these  years,  too,  was  issued  the 
great  Statute  of  Treasons  (1352),  which  defined  this  offence  as 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king  or  royal  family,  levying  war 
against  him,  or  aiding  his  enemies  and  murdering  his  officials  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

In  1355  the  truce  expired,  and  war  was  renewed  with  France, 
where  John  II.  had  succeeded  his  father  Philip  VI.  in  1350. 
Edward  invaded  it  from  Calais,  and  having  gained  great  booty, 
returned  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  drove  back, 
and  ravaged  the  country  in  the  famous  raid  known  as  the  Burnt 
Candlemas.  The  Black  Prince  had  at  the  same  time  marched 
from  Bordeaux,  with  no  more  than  12,000  men,  into  the  centre  of 
France,  ravaging  the  country  and  collecting  immense  spoil.  He 
had  reached  the  Loire,  but,  finding  all  the  bridges  broken  down, 
and  every  pass  carefully  guarded,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
Meanwhile  king  John  had  collected  an  army  of  00,000  men,  and 
by  forced  marches  got  ahead  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  cut  off 
liis  retreat.  The  Prince  found  himself  in  a  position  -like  his 
father’s  before  Crecy,  only  far  more  outnumbered.  His  army  was 
now  reduced  to  8000  men.  He  came  within  sight  of  the 
French  at  Maupertuis  near  Poitiers;  and  as  re- 
Batt  e  0  treat  had  now  become  impracticable,  he  prepared 

01  lers.  battle  (September  19,  1350).  Ke  contrived 

an  ambush  of  300  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers,  whom 
lie  ordered  to  make  a  circuit,  that  they  might  fall  on  the 
flank  or  rear  of  the  French  army  during  the  engagement.  The 
two  armies  were  arranged  each  in  three  divisions.  The 
English  position  was  surrounded  liy  hedges,  and  was  only 
accessible  by  a  single  road,  flanked  on  each  side  by  English 
archers.  As  the  enemy  advanced  they  were  shot  down,  and  the 
passage  was  choked  by  their  dead.  Discouraged  by  the  unequal 
combat,  and  diminished  in  number,  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  were  met  on  the  open  ground  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body.  Discomfited  and  over¬ 
thrown,  and  recoiling  upon  their  own  men,  the  whole  army  was 


*  The  term  preeinunire  is  taken  from  the  opening  word  of  the  writ  to  the  sheriff 
— “  Prsemunire  facias,”  A.  B.,  etc.  ;  i.e.,  “  Have  A.  B.  forewarned  that  he  appear 
to  answer,”  etc. 
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thrown  into  disorder.  In  that  critical  moment  the  men  placed  in 
ambush  appeared  and  attacked  them  in  flank.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  and  several  other  French  commanders  fled  with  their 
divisions.  King  John  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  retrieve  the  day, 
but  was  overwdiclmed  by  numbers,  and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner. 
The  Black  Prince  treated  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  waited 
on  him  in  his  tent  after  the  victory,  and  when  he  carried  him  to 
London,  entered  the  city  riding  on  a  little  palfrey  beside  the 


Map  of  the  south-west  of  France  to  illustrate  the  campaigns  of  the  Black  Prince. 


captive  king,  who  was  mounted  on  a  splendid  charger.  IMeanwliile 
France  suffered  terribly  from  domestic  disorders  and  from  the 
formidalde  rising  of  peasants  called  the  Jacquerie. 
last  concluded  at  Bretigny,  near  Chartres  (May  8, 

13G0).  John  regained  his  liberty  for  a  great  ransom. 

Edward  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Franco, 
as  well  as  to  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  and  was 
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invested  witli  Poitou  and  other  provinces  in  the  south,  besides 
Cruicuue,  which  had  not  been  lost,  free  from  ail  homage  to  the 
king  of  France  (see  map,  p.  48).  John  was  released  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  honour  to  France ;  but,  being  unable  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  ho  surrendered  himself  again  in  1363,  and 
soon  after  died  in  the  Savoy,  the  palace  where  he  had  resided 
during  his  captivity. 

In  1367,  the  Black  Prince  took  part  in  the  war  of  succession  in 
Castile  between  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  liis  brother  Henry,  on  the 
side  of  the  former.  He  restored  Pedro  to  the  throne 


The  Black 
Prince  in 
Spain. 


by  his  victory  at  Najara,  but  was  treated  with  gross 
ingratitude  by  the  Castilian  king.  In  this  un- 


French 

successes. 


fortunate  expedition  he  incurred  debts  which  led 
him  to  impose  new  taxes  on  his  French  subjects,  wdio  carried  their 
comi^laints  to  Charles  V.,  the  new  king  of  France.  In  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Charles  tried  to  play  the  suzerain,  and 
summoned  the  Black  Prince  to  answer  the  complaints  of  his 
Gascon  subjects  ;  upon  wliicli  Edward  resumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  and  the  war  was  renewed  (1369).  But  this  Third  French 
IFar  proved  as  disastrous  as  those  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  had  been 
glorious.  The  Black  Prince,  disabled  Ijy  sickness,  returned  to 
England  in  1371,  leaving  the  command  to  his  brother,  John  of 
Gaunt.  His  departure  was  the  ruin  of  tlie  English 
cause  ;  and  before  his  death  Edward  III.  had  lost 
nearly  all  his  old  possessions,  as  well  as  his  new 
conquests,  retaining  little  besides  the  cities  of  Calais,  Bordeaux, 
and  Bayonne.  Edward  concluded  a  truce  with  France  in  1374. 

The  later  years  of  Edward  III.’s  reign  were  troubled  with  domestic 
quarrels  as  well  as  with  losses  abroad.  The  king  was  by  no  means 
willing  to  allow  his  authority  to  bo  limited  by 
the  growing  power  of  parliament,  and  he  tried  to 
strengthen  himself  by  forming  a  party  of  courtiers 
to  support  the  monarchy.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  king’s  fourth  sou.  The  king  was  in  the  habit 
of  raising  customs  duties  by  private  negotiation  with  the  mer¬ 
chants,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  with  which  the  nation  had  no 
concern.  But  the  etfect  of  these  duties  was  to  increase  the  price  of 
commodities,  so  that  the  peo]i)le  really  paid  the  tax,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  only  advanced  it.  In  1362  Edward  was  comiielled  to  accept 
a  statute  l)y  which  it  was  declared  illegal  to  impose  customs  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  The  chief  upholders  of  constitutional 
government — i.e.  of  j)arliamentary  control — at  this  time,  were  the 
clergy,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  chief 
offices  of  state.  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  party  were  therefore  op- 
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posed  to  the  clergy,  and  tried  to  get  these  offices  into  the  liauds  of 
laymen.  With  this  object  in  view  they  patronized  John  Wyclif,  a 
famous  teacher  at  Oxford,  who  attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
especially  their  wealth  and  secular  life.  But  they  had  no  real 
sympathy  with  the  reforming  views  of  Wyclif,  and  only  used  him 
for  their  own  ends.  In  1373  William  of  Wykeham,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  other  clerical  officials  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled 
by  laymen.  But  the  new  ministers  were  very  unsuccessful  in  France, 
while  their  financial  measures  were  very  oppressive  and  unpopular. 
A  strong  party  was  formed  against  them,  and  the  leadership  was 
assumed  by  the  Black  Prince,  who  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of 
his  brother  John.  In  the  Good  Parliament  (1376)  a 
vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  the  ministers,  and 
the  clerical  officials  recovered  their  places.  In  this 
parliament  recourse  was  first  had  to  the  practice  of  impeachment, 
which  became  the  chief  means  of  enforcing  ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Lords  Latimer  and  Neville  were  accused  by  the  commons 
before  the  house  of  lords,  and  were  sentenced  to  heavy  penalties. 
In  June  of  this  year  the  Black  Prince  died  at  the  early  age  of  46, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  Eichard,  who  was  recognized  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Black  Prince  was  buried  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  where,  above  his  splendid  tomb  and  gilded 
effigy,  still  hang  his  velvet  coat-of-arms,  his  helmet,  shield,  crest, 
and  gauntlets,  and  the  empty  scabbard  of  his  sword.  In  1377  John 
of  Gaunt  succeeded  in  recovering  his  power,  when  Death  of 

atfairs  were  suddenly  changed  by  the  king’s  death.  Edward  III 
Edward  III.  had  long  outlived  his  popularity,  and 
ho  died  almost  deserted,  at  Sheen  (Eichmond)  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age  and  the  51st  of  his  reign  (Juno  21,  1377). 

Edward  III.  had  a  numerous  family,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  crown  by  marrying  his  sons  to  great  heiresses, 
most  important  of  these  marriages  was  that  of  John 
of  Gaunt  to  Blanche,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of 
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Lancaster,  by  which  he  acquired  the  great  possessions  of  earl 
d’homas.  To  give  his  sons  a  higher  rank  than  the  other  nobles, 
Edward  introduced  the  title  of  Duke  into  England.  The  Black 
I’rince  was  made  duke  of  Cornwall,  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  this  title  having  previously  been 
given  to  his  father-in-law,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  is  the  first 
duke  ill  English  history  (1351).  The  family  of  Edward  III.  is 
given  in  the  genealogical  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
subsequent  history. 


King,  with  his  Privy  Council  (Harleian  MS.). 
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RICHARD  II.  OF  BORDEAUX  (1377-1399). 
Born,  February,  13GG.  Reigned,  22  years.  Age,  34. 


Richaed  II.  was  tlie  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  son 

Richard  II  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  ascended  the 

throne  at  the  age  of  eleven,  having  been  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  13G6.  His  minority  was  passed  nominally  under  a 
council  named  by  parliament,  but  really  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
ambitious  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester. 


The  first  great  event  of  the  reign  was  the  rising  of  the  lower 
classes  in  1381.  There  were  many  causes  of  discontent  at  this  time, 
.  but  the  class  which  was  most  interested  was  that  of 
e  VI  eins  villeins.  A  villein  was  the  tenant  of  a  small 

plot  of  land,  who  paid  his  rent,  not  in  money,  but  in  labour  on 
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his  lord’s  laud.  This  labour  was  at  first  customary  and  variable, 
but  gradually  became  fixed  by  being  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of 
the  manor.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  many  of  the 
villeins  had  risen  to  be  free  labourers,  receiving  money  wages  and 
paying  for  their  land  in  money  instead  of  by  service.  When  the 
Black  Death  carried  oft’  large  numbers  of  the 
population  the  survivors  had  been  able  to  charge 
higher  wages.  The  landholding  classes  resented 
this,  and  parliament  passed  several  Statutes  of  Labourers,  in 
order  to  force  the  labourers  back  into  villeinage,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
fix  their  wages  at  the  old  rate.  Tliese  statutes,  however,  failed, 
and  the  emancipated  villeins  found  their  lot  much  improved  by 
the  Black  Death.  Meanwhile,  those  who  remained  in  villeinage 
were  worse  oft',  as  they  had  far  more  work  to  do,  and  they  naturally 
contrasted  their  lot  with  that  of  the  wage-earning  labourers. 
About  1367  they  began  to  rise  against  their  masters  and  to 
demand  money-payment.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  teaching 
of  the  poor  priests,  whom  Wyclif  had  trained  to  advocate  his 
doctrines.  The  most  famous  of  them,  John  Ball,  preached  from 
the  couplet : — 

“  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  ” 


Rising  of  1381, 


At  the  same  time  the  artisans  in  the  towns  were  in  revolt  against 
the  oppressive  rule  of  the  merchant  guilds,  who  governed  the  towns 
in  their  own  interests.  Everything  was  thus 
prepared  for  a  conflagration,  when  the  spark  was 
applied  by  the  levying  of  an  oppressive  and  unfair  poll-tax.  At 
Dartford,  in  Kent,  an  insult  was  oft’ered  to  a  poor  girl  by  one  of  the 
collectors,  and  her  father,  one  Walter,  a  tiler,  struck  him  dead  upon 
the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer.  The  men  of  Kent  flew  to 
arms,  and  the  insurrection  spread  to  all  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  counties.  Besides  Wat  Tyler,  the  insurgents  had  leaders, 
whose  names,  partly  real  and  partly  aft'ected,  jJi’oclaimed  their 
mean  origin,  as  Hob  Carter,  Tom  Miller,  and  Jack  Straw,  whose 
name  survives  on  Hampstead  Heath.  They  assembled  to  the 
number  of  100,000,  on  Blackheath,  June  12,  1381,  and  demanded 
the  abolition  of  villeinage,  fixed  rents  in  lieu  of  compulsory 
service,  and  freedom  in  exercising  their  trades.  The  king,  meeting 
them  in  person,  promised  compliance ;  but,  at  another  meeting  in 
Smithfield,  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  stalJjod  Wat  Tyler, 
who  was  despatched  by  the  king’s  attendants.  His  fall  was  about 
to  be  terribly  avenged,  when  Richard  rode  forward  alone,  telling 
them  that  he  himself  would  bo  their  leader.  He  succeeded  in 
leading  them  out  of  the  city  and  dispersing  them  ;  and  soon  after 
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lie  took  tlic  field  with  a  large  army,  and  executed  many  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  while  parliament  sanctioned  the  revocation  of  his  promises. 
But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  failure,  the  insurrection  really 


succeeded  in  etfecting  its  most  important  object. 
The  landholders  were  terrified  into  treating  their 


Its  results. 


labourers  with  less  severity,  and  most  of  them  before  long  allowed 
their  villeins  to  commute  the  old  labour-rents  for  an  annual  money 
payment.  From  this  time  villeinage  rapidly  died  out  in  England. 

Another  result  of  the  rising  was  that  John  of  Gaunt,  against 
whom  the  insurgents  displayed  great  hostility,  left  the  kingdom  for 
a  time,  and  tried  to  ol^tain  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  right  of  his 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  His  departure  left  the 
chief  power  in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester.  But  Richard  chafed  against  the  restraints  which  his 


uncle  imposed  upon  him,  and  sought  to  emancipate 
himself  by  forming  a  court  party,  like  his  grand¬ 
father  had  done.  His  chief  confidants  were  Robert 


de  Yere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  foreigner,  whom 
he  created  earl  of  Suftblk  and  chancellor.  But  Gloucester 
denounced  the  king’s  friends  as  favourites,  and  in  1388  they  were 
all  impeached  by  the  “  Merciless  Parliament.”  The  leaders  of 


the  opposition  on  this  occasion  were  the  five 
Lords  Appellant,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Nottingham, 
Arundel,  and  the  young  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of 


The  Lords 
Appellant. 


John  of  Gaunt.  But  their  triumph  was  very  short-lived,  as  in 
the  next  year  Richard  declared  himself  of  age,  and  took  the 
government  into  his  own  haads.  Curiously  enough  he  made  no 
attempt  to  punish  his  enemies,  nor  to  free  himself 


Richard  s  con-  constitutional  checks.  On  the  contrary,  he 

governmLt.  governed  for  the  next  eight  years  with  the* most 


exemplary  regard  for  the  privileges  of  parliament. 


He  even  carried  out  the  revoked  statute  of  1311,  and  when 
parliament  met,  he  made  his  ministers  resign  their  offices,  and 
offer  to  answer  any  complaints  against  their  conduct.  Some  his¬ 
torians  have  ascribed  this  temporary  moderation  to  the  influence  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  returned  from  Spain  about  this  time,  and  who 
seems  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  have  played  the  part  of  a  mediator. 
During  this  period  of  constitutional  government,  several  important 
statutes  were  passed.  In  1390  the  Statute  of  Provisors  was  re¬ 
enacted,  and  in  the  next  year  a  new  and  more  efficient  law  was 
made  on  the  sidjject  of  lands  in  mortmain.  In  1393  was  passed  the 
second  Statute  of  Prxmunire  (see  p.  100),  generally  called  the 
Statute  of  Prmmunire,  aimed  against  the  judicial  authority  claime<l 
by  the  papacy. 


A.D. 
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Belations 
with  France 
and  Scotland. 


During  all  iliese  years  the  war  with  France  and  Scotland  had 
continued,  but  without  any  memorable  events  or  results,  except  the 
heavy  taxation  needed  to  defray  the  expenses.  At 
last  a  truce  was  concluded  with  France,  while  the 
war  with  Scotland  dwindled  into  a  mere  border 
fray.  One  of  its  incidents,  however,  the  battle  of 
Ottcrbourne,  between  Douglas  and  Percy  (Aug.  10,  1388),  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  one  of  the  finest  ])allads  in  our  language,  that  of  ‘  Chevy 
Chase.’  The  truce  with  Franco,  after  being  more  than  once  re¬ 
newed,  became  at  length  virtually  a  peace,  by  an  extension  for 
twenty-five  years ;  and  thus  ended  the  first  series  of  the  great  wars 
between  England  and  Franco  (1396).  At  the  same  time  Richard 
married  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king.  He  had  lost 
his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  two  years  before. 

Richard’s  second  marriage  was  followed  by  a  sudden  change  of 
policy,  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  He  began 
by  attacking  the  Lords  Appellant,  with  whom  he  .  ^ 

had  been  apparently  reconciled  for  nine  years.  Richard  s 
Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  his  lu’other,  the  arch-  ® 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  exiled.  Warwick  was  ^ 

imprisoned  for  life,  and  Gloucester  died  a  mysterious  death  in  cap¬ 
tivity  at  Calais.  Nottingham  and  Derby  seem  to  have  made  their 
peace  with  the  king,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  dukes  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Hereford  respectively.  Not  content  with  this  gratification 
of  his  desire  for  revenge;  Richard  now  sought  to  free  himself  from 
the  checks  to  which  he  had  hitherto  submitted  with  apparent  cheer¬ 
fulness.  A  parliament  which  met  in  1398,  and 
which  was  probably  packed,  satisfied  its  desires. 

Not  only  did  it  revoke  all  the  acts  of  the  IMcrciless  Parliament,  it 
gave  the  king  pecuniary  independence,  by  granting  him  the  customs 
duties  for  life,  and  then  proceeded  to  annihilate  itself  by  transfer¬ 
ring  all  the  authority  of  parliament  to  a  committee  of  18  members, 
which  the  king  could  manipulate  at  will. 

Richard  was  now  a  despot,  and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  his 
speedy  downfall.  But  his  pardon  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  seems 
to  have  been  insincere,  and  he  took  advantage  of  a  personal  quarrel 
to  complete  his  vengeance  on  the  leaders  of  1388.  A  judicial  com¬ 
bat  had  been  arranged  between  the  two  dukes,  when  the  king  aji- 
peared  in  the  lists,  forbade  the  fight,  and  banished  Hereford  for 
ten  years  and  Norfolk  for  life.  Soon  afterwards  _  .  „ 

John  of  Gaunt  died  (Feb.  2,  1399),  and  Richard  ii0j.0fo^d  and 
proceeded  to  disinherit  Hereford  by  seizing  all  his  Norfolk, 
uncle’s  estates.  The  injured  earl  prepared  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  to  claim  his  patrimony,  in  spite  of  the  sentence 
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of  exile.  But  liis  real  object  was  to  frustrate  the  king’s  design  of 
settling  the  crown  on  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  grandson  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.  (Edward’s 
second  son,  William,  had  died  without  issue).  John  of  Gaunt  was 
Edward  III.’s  fourth  son,  but  he  had  married  Blanche,  the  heiress 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Edmund,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  the  brother  of  Edward  I.  A  story  had  been  invented 
that  this  Edmund  w^as  really  the  elder  brother,  but  had  been  set 
aside  for  his  personal  deformity ;  and  thus  Henry  claimed  to  be 
doubly  the  representative  of  Henry  III. 

Taking  advantage  of  Richard’s  absence  in  Ireland,  Henry  sailed 
from  Nantes,  attended  by  several  of  the  banished  noldes  of  Glouces¬ 
ter’s  party.  He  had  only  sixty  persons  with  him 
when  he  landed  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men ;  and  the  adhesion  of  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  royal  army,  made  him  master  of 
...  -  the  kingdom.  Richard  hastened  back  from  Ireland, 

Richard^n^  taken  prisoner  and  forced  into  an 

abdication.  The  parliament,  summoned  in  the  king's 
name  at  Westminster  (Sept.  30,  1399),  declared  him  to  have  for¬ 
feited  the  crown  for  his  tyranny  and  incapacity.  Lancaster  then 
came  forward,  and  in  a  set  speech  claimed  the  crown  by  right  of 
blood.  His  claim  was  unanimously  admitted,  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  vacant  throne  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The  same  parliament,  assembled  six  days  afterwards,  reversed  most 
of  Richard’s  acts,  and  consigned  him  to  an  imprisonment,  from 
which  he  .,'as  soon  released,  probably  by  a  violent  death,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age  and  the  23rd  of  his  reign  (March,  1400). 

Richard  H.  was  destitute  neither  of  ability  nor  of  noble  impulses. 
But  he  was  recklessly  indifferent  to  advice,  and  his  violence  of 
temper  almost  amounted  to  madness  in  his  later  years.  When  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  asserting  his  own  will,  he  became  a  tyrant ; 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parliament  to  his  deposition, 
manifestly  expressing  the  desire  of  the  people,  gave  a  solid  title  to 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  left  no  issue. 

The  fourteenth  century,  which  ends  wdth  the  revolution  of  1399, 
has  little  of  the  constructive  greatness  of  the  thirteenth,  but  it  has 
,  ,  an  importance  of  its  own.  The  constitution  which 

of  the  14th  Edward  I.  had  bequeathed  to  his  subjects,  was  put 
century.  working  order.  The  union  of  the  knights  of 

the  shire  with  the  burgesses  created  the  house  of 
commons,  and  gave  it  those  characteristics  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  mediaeval  constitutions  of  other  countries  where  the  landed 
classes  were  always  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  d\vellers  in 
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cities.  The  parliament  acquired  new  powers,  and  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  how  to  use  them.  The  great  war  with  France  completed 
the  formation  of  national  unity  in  England,  and  that  unity  found 
worthy  expression  in  a  national  literature.  The  first  great  prose 
work  in  English  is  Wyclif’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  illus¬ 
trious  roll  of  English  poets  begins  with  the  name  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  the  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  was  under 
Edward  III.  that  English  took  the  place  of  French  as  the  language 
of  the  law-courts. 

In  this  century  too  the  art  of  English  architecture  advanced  to 
perfection :  many  cathedrals  and  churches  were  built  or  enlarged ; 
Edward  III.  erected  the  truly  regal  monument  of  Windsor  Castle  ; 
and  Westminster  Hall,  the  grandest  single  chamber  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  was  built  by  Bichard  II.  The  splendid  works 
of  William  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  ©xford  exhibit  the 
noblest  use  of  art  in  the  service  of  learning  and  religion. 


Chief  Events  in  the  Reigns  op  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 

A.D. 

1327.  Accession  of  Edward  III. 

1328,  The  independence  of  Scotland  recognised. 

1333.  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill  and  defeat  of  the  Scots. 

1338.  Beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  with  France. 

1340.  Naval  victory  at  Sluys. 

1346.  Battle  of  Crecy. 

1349.  The  Black  Death  in  England. 

1356.  Battle  of  Poitiers. 

1360.  Treaty  of  Bretigny. 

1362.  Taxation  of  wool  without  the  consent  of  parliament  for¬ 
bidden. 

1367.  Expedition  of  the  Black  Prince  to  Spain. 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

1377.  Death  of  Edward  HI.,  and  accession  of  Richard  II. 

1381.  Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler. 

1388.  The  Merciless  Parliament. 

1399.  Deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  accession  of  Henry  IV. 


THE  HOUSE  OE  LANCASTER  (1399-1461) 


Henry  [V.  (from  his  monument  at  Canterbury). 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


HENRY  IV.  BOLIN  GBROKE  (1399-1413). 

Born,  13(50.  Beigned,  13^  years.  Aged,  47. 

Henry  IY.,  siirnamed  Bolingbroke,  from  the  town  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  at  which  he  was  born,  in  1306,  was  the  only  leg^itimate  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  All  classes  had  combined  in 
’  raising  him  to  the  throne,  Imt  their  interests  began 
to  clash  as  soon  as  their  common  object  had  been  achieved.  The 
commons  attacked  the  Church,  and  petitioned  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  nobles 
wished  to  retain  political  power  in  their  own  hands  and  resented 
tlie  growing  authority  of  the  commons.  These  class  difficulties 
were  the  chief  source  of  difficulty  during  Henry’s  reign,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  nobles  gave  rise  to  several  formidable  rebellions. 
Their  first  conspiracy  was  betrayed  by  the  earl  of  Rutland  *  and 

*  This  was  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  elder  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley, 
duke  of  York.  lie  was  killed  at  Agincourt  (1415),  when  the  title  of  duke  of  York 
passed  to  his  nephew  Richard,  the  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  Ann 
Mortimer, 
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Ill 


Owen 

Glendower. 


easily  crushed  (Jan.  1400) ;  but  it  was  followed  by  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  Wales,  under  Owen  Glendower,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  princes.  Glendower 
captured  lord  Gray  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle 
of  the  earl  of  March.  Henry,  who  had  the  earl  of  March  in  his  own 
hands,  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  Mortimer,  and  even  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  his  kinsman  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  ransom 
him.  He  offended  Percy  still  further  by  forbidding  him  to  receive 
ransom  for  earl  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  nobles  ^ 
whom  lie  had  taken  prisoners  (1402).  Urged  on  by  plrc'  ° 

liis  brother  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  his  fiery  son, 

Hotspur,  Northumberland  made  a  league  with  Douglas  and  Glen¬ 
dower  against  the  king.  Hotspur,  marching  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men  to  effect  a  juncture  with  Owen  Glendower,  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Shrewsbury  when  ho  was  encountered  by  the  king  (July  23, 
1403).  A  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  followed, 
in  which  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  ghrew  b  ^  ^ 
proved  himself  the  heir  to  the,  fame  of  the  Black  ^ 

Prince.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided  by  the  death  of 
Hotspur,  whose  fate  was  shared  by  many  nobles  on  both  sides. 
Worcester  and  Douglas  were  among  the  prisoners ;  and  the  former 
was  beheaded  at  Slirewsbur)". 

Northumberland  himself,  who  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  taking  the  field,  was  only  sentenced  by  his  peers  to  pay  a 
fine,  and  even  this  the  king  remitted.  Conscious,  perhaps,  that 
this  clemency  showed  a  fear  of  his  vast  power,  he  renewed  his 
rebellion  two  years  later.  But,  before  he  could 
draw  his  forces  to  a  head,  his  confederates,  Thomas 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Eichard  Scrope, 
archbishop  of  York,  were  seized  by  Ralpli  Neville,  earl  of  West¬ 
moreland,  and  executed  (1405).  Northumberland,  who  escaped  to 
Scotland,  was  slain  in  a  third  attemi)t  at  Bramham  in  Y'orkshire 
(1408).  Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Wales  carried  on  the  war  against 
Owen  Glendower;  but  that  chieftain  held  his  ground  till  Henry’s 
death. 

Scotland  might  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  troubles  of 
Henry’s  reign  ;  but  the  dissensions  in  her  own  royal  family  not 
only  crippled  her,  but  resulted  in  an  accident  which  -r,  i  f 

placed  her  in  Henry’s  power.  The  duke  of  Albany,  Scotland 

not  content  with  ruling  his  weak  brother,  Robert  HI., 
contrived  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son  David,  duke  of  Rothesay, 
as  a  step  towards  the  throne.  To  save  his  younger  son,  James, 
Robert  sent  him  to  France  ;  but  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  English 
(1405),  and  Henry  detained  the  young  prince  long  after  his  father’s 
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death  had  made  him  king  James  I.  of  Scotland.  But,  like  Henry’s 
other  royal  captive,  the  earl  of  March,  James  received  an  education 
suited  to  his  rank,  and  he  beguiled  his  imprisonment  at  Windsor 
by  composing  some  of  those  poems  which  have  secured  for  him 
an  honourable  place  in  Anglo-Scottish  literature.  He  was  only 
released  under  Henry  VI.,  in  1424. 

The  most  important  constitutional  event  of  Henry  IV.’s  reign  was 
the  advance  made  by  the  house  of  commons.  They  had  already 
been  admitted  to  a  share  in  taxation  and  legislation ; 
but  they  had  not  hitherto  been  considered  to  have 
much  to  do  with  general  government.  But  in  1404 
they  procured  the  appointment  of  four  treasurers, 
three  of  whom  were  citizens  of  London,  to  control  the  expenditure. 
In  1406  the  king  consented  to  nominate  the  members  of  his  council 
with  the  approval  of  parliament,  and  to  have  accounts  regularly 
audited.  In  1407  the  commons  asserted  that  they,  and  not  the 
lords,  had  the  initiative  in  making  money  grants. 

In  Henry’s  later  years  the  government  was  weakened  by  party 
rivalry.  Archbishop  Arundel  with  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  and 
higher  clergy  regarded  the  rise  of  the  commons 
with  jealousy,  and  reverted  to  that  attitude  of 
opposition  which  these  classes  had  maintained  since 
the  time  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Against  them  a  new  court 
party  was  formed  by  the  Beauforts,*  the  king’s  half-brothers,  who 
sought  to  strengthen  the  crown  by  an  alliance  with  the  commons. 
They  had  the  support  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  while  his  younger 
brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  was  an  ally  of  Arundel.  The  one 
point  on  which  the  two  parties  were  allied,  was  hostility  to  the  Lol¬ 
lards,  the  followers  of  Wyclif.  In  1401  was  passed  the  statute  de 
hfvretico  comhurendo,  the  first  persecuting  statute  in  English  history. 

The  earliest  victim  under  this  act  was  William 
Sawtree,  but  many  other  Lollards  perished  in  the 
following  years.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
induce  the  king  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
about  a  quarrel  between  the  prince  and  his  father 
(1411).  This  enabled  Arundel  to  recover  his  ascen¬ 
dency,  and  he  was  still  in  power  when  Henry  I  V. 
died  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413, 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  the  14th  of  his  reign. 


Parties  under 
Henry  IV. 


Persecution  of 
the  Lollards. 

Beauforts  to 
son,  brought 

Death  of 
Henry  IV. 


*  The  Beauforts  were  the  three  illegitimate  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Katharine 
Swynford.  whom  he  married  after  their  birth.  They  were  legitimised  under 
Richard  II.  in  1399,  and  this  legitimation  was  renewed  in  1407,  but  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  clause,  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  Arundel,  which  excluded  them  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne. 


Henry  V. 


CHAPTER  XYTTL 


T^he  House  of  Lancaster  {continued). 
HENRY  V.  or  MOmroHTH  (141B-1422). 
Born,  August  0,  1888.  Beigned,  94  years.  Age,  34. 


Henry  V, 


Henry  V.,  of  Monmouth,  was  born  on  the  9tli  of  Angnst,  1388. 
His  early  exploits  in  the  wars  against  the  Percies  and  Glendower 
liad  been  succeeded  by  an  inactivity  forced  upon 
him  by  the  jealous  state  of  mind  into  which  his 
father  fell  towards  the  end  of  Ids  reign.  But  tlie  stories  of  his 
wild  and  reckless  life  are  exaggerations  of  a  later  period,  and  any 
errors  which  he  may  have  committed  were  forgotten  when  lie 
mounted  the  tlirone. 
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The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  disgraced  by  a  new  persecution 
of  the  Lollards.  English  representatives  took  part  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  which  met  in  1414,  to  put  an  end  to  the  great  forty 
years’  schism  in  the  papacy  (1378-1417),  and  which 
burnt  John  Huss,  the  teacher  of  Wyclif’s  doctrines 
in  Bohemia.  At  home  Henry  suffered  the  bishops 
to  condemn  to  the  flames  the  leader  of  the  Lollards,  sir  John 
Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  his  father’s 
service  and  his  own.  Cobham  escaped  from  the  Tower,  gathered 
his  followers,  and  tried  to  seize  the  king’s  person  (1414)  ;  but, 
being  taken  four  years  later,  he  was  hanged  as  a  traitor  and 
burned  as  a  heretic. 

But  Henry’s  whole  energies  were  soon  thrown  into  a  new  effort 
to  subdue  France.  During  the  last  reign  the  war  had  languished, 
but  the  French  had  more  than  once  attacked  the 
southern  coasts  of  England.  Now,  however,  the 
internal  state  of  Franco  offered  an  oi>portunity 
which  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  lo.se.  King  Charles  VI.,  the 
grandson  of  John  II.,  had  lost  his  reason  ;  and  the  regency  was 
disputed  between  his  brother,  flie  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  cousin 
John  (Jean  sans  Penr),  the  second  duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  a 
younger  son  of  John  II.*  In  1407  tlie  duke  of  Orleans  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  partisans  of  Burgundy,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  between 
the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  adherents  of  Orleans 
were  called.  As  the  Armagnacs  got  the  upper  hand  in  1414,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  secretly  solicited  aid  from  England.  This  en¬ 
couraged  Henry  to  claim  the- French  crown,  and  he  assembled  his 
forces  at  Portsmouth  in  the  spring  of  1415.  He  was  detained  a 
short  time  by  a  conspiracy  formed  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  March  by 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  younger  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  lord 
Scrope,  and  sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  were  hastily  tried  and  executed. 

On  the  11th  of  xVugust,  1415,  Henry  sailed  from  Southampton 
with  1400  .ships  conveying  6000  men-at-arms  and  24,000  infantry, 


*  The  following  genealogical  table  shows  the  relationship  of  these  princes  : — 

JOHN  II.  king  of  France. 

(Taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince). 


CHARLES  V. 

I 


CHARLES  VI. 


CHARLES  VII. 


Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
killed  1407. 

I 

Charles,  duke  of  Orleans, 
taken  at  Agincourt. 


Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
d.  1404. 

John  (Jean  sans  Peur),  duke 
of  Burgundy,  killed  1419, 

Philip  the  Oood, 
duke  of  Burj^undy. 
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chiefly  arcliei’s.  Lauding  on  the  13th,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Har¬ 
fleur,  which  capitulated  on  the  22nd  of  September. 

But  the  delay  and  the  heat  of  the  season  had  been 
so  fatal  to  Henry’s  little  army  that  he  could  proceed 
no  further.  Resisting,  however,  all  entreaties  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  Calais.  By  slow  stages  he  reached 
the  Somme,  but  on  crossing  the  river  lie  found  his  retreat  cut  oft' 
liy  the  French  army,  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  under 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  (See  map,  p.  91).  It  was 
necessary  to  fight  or  perish,  and  the  battle  took 
place  on  the  plains  of  Azlncour,  or  Agincourt 
((let.  25,  1415).  Standing  on  the  defensive  with 
their  front  secured  by  palisades  against  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
the  English  archers  poured  their  deadly  volleys  upon  the  dense 
masses  of  tlie  French,  and  then  charged  their  disordered  ranks. 
Ten  thousand  of  the  Frencli  were  slain,  and  14,000  were  made  pri¬ 
soners,  amongst  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and 
many  of  the  highest  of  the  French  nobility.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  not  more  than  1600,  the  most  jirominent  of  the  slain 
being  the  duke  of  York.  But  the  only  definite  result  of  the  victory 
was  that  Henry  was  enabled  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  he  returned  to  England. 

It  was  not  till  1417  that  Henry  renewed  his  invasion  of  France. 
He  again  landed  in  Normandy,  and  marched  almost  unopposed  to 
Rouen,  which  yielded  after  a  resolute  defence  (1418).  The  sense 
of  danger  now  led  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  lead 
of  the  Armagnacs,  to  open  negotiations  with  John  of  Burgundy, 
but  at  a  personal  conference  at  Montereau  the  duke  was  treacherously 
assassinated  (Sept.  10,  1419).  His  son,  Philip  the  Good,  to  avenge 
his  father’s  deatli,  made  a  league  with  Henry,  on  terms  which 
placed  France  at  his  feet.  The  treaty  was  ratified  m  ^  « 

at  Troyes,  IMay  21,  1420.  The  nominal  sovereignty  ^Troyes 

of  France  was  left  to  Charles  VI.,  but  the  whole 
government  was  committed  to  Henry,  who  was  to  marry  Charles’s 
daughter,  Katharine  and  to  succeed  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law.  Henry  concluded  the  marriage  (June  2)  and 
hastened  to  assume  the  government  at  Paris,  where  the  States- 
General  of  France  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Troyes. 

After  keeping  his  Christmas  in  great  state  at  Paris,  and  receiving 
at  Rouen  the.  homage  of  the  nobles  as  regent  of  France,  Henry 
visited  England,  where  his  queen  was  crowned  (Feb.  24,  1421). 
During  his  absence  a  troop  of  Scotch  soldiers,  who,  as  usual,  were 
aiding  the  French,  won  a  victory  at  Bauge  (IMarcli  22),  in  which 
Thomas  of  Clarence,  the  king’s  brotlier,  was  slain.  This  news  com- 
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polled  Henry  to  return  to  Franco  in  June.  He  drove  the  danphin 


behind  the  Loire,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Orleans ; 
but  scarcity  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  where  his  Christmas  festivities  were  glad¬ 


dened  by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  Windsor,  on 


the  6th  of  December,  1421.  He  took  the  field  again  next  year  ; 


but  an  illness,  which  was  beyond  the  medical  skill 
of  the  age,  brought  his  career  to  an  untimely  end, 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  in  the  35th  year  of 


Death  of 
Henry  V. 


his  age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 

The  privileges  of  the  commons  were  further  advanced  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Y.  by  the  king’s  promise  to  abstain  from  altering  the 


terms  of  laws  which  he  should  agree  to  enact 
upon  their  petition  (1414).  Hitherto  the  only  share 
in  legislature  which  the  commons  had  possessed, 
was  the  right  of  presenting  petitions,  which  were 
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approved  by  the  lords  and  then  accepted  by  the  king.  But  changes 
were  often  introduced  before  the  royal  assent  was  given,  so  that  the 
ultimate  law  might  vary  very  much  from  the  petition  on  which  it 
professed  to  be  based.  The  concession  made  by  Henry  V.  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  reign,  when  the  form  of  a was  superseded 
by  that  of  a  hill,  which,  when  passed  by  the  two  houses,  must  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  its  integrity  by  the  crown.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  V.  received  enlarged  powers  of  taxation,  amidst  the 
popular  gratitude  for  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  by  the  grant  of  the 
dues  of  tonnage  and  ‘poundage  (a  certain  sum  on  every  tun  of  wine 
and  on  every  pound  of  some  other  articles,  when  imported  from 
abroad),  as  well  as  duties  on  wool  and  leather, /or  his  life  (1415). 

Henry  left  ])ut  the  one  infant  son  with  whose  unhappy  reign  the 
male  dynasty  of  Lancaster  ended.  His  widow,  Katharine,  by  her 
second  marriage  with  a  Welsh  gentleman,  sir  Oioen  Tudor,  became 
the  ancestress  of  a  new  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  her  grandson, 
Henuy  YIl.  {See  the  Genealogical  Tahles.) 


Marriage  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
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The  House  of  Lancaster  (continued). 

HENRY  VI.  OF  WINDSOR  (1 122-1 4()1). 

Born.,  Docomber  G,  1421.  Reigned,  38^  years.  Deposed,  jMarcli  4, 
1461.  Died,  May,  1471.  Age,  50. 


Henry  V.  left  his  S})lenflid  and  hard-won  inheritance  to  his  only 
son,  Henry  VL,  of  Windsor,  an  infant  of  nine  months  old,  and  the 
long  minority  gave  the  parliament  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  large  powers  which  it  had  for  Government 
some  time  been  steadily  acquiring.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  was  intrusted  to  the  elder  of  the  king’s  two 
uncles,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  -with  the  title,  not  of  Regent,  but 
Protector  of  the  Realm  and  Church  of  England ;  and  during 
Bedford’s  absence  as  regent  of  France,  this  authority  was  vested  in 
his  younger  brother,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester.  But  the 
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l)rolector  could  do  uotldug  of  importance  without  the  consent  of  a 
council  appointed  by  parliament.  The  care  of  the  king’s  person 
was  committed  to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  conjunction  with  liichard  do 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  (See  Genealogical  Table  E.) 

The  history  of  this  long  reign  may  bo  divided  into  two  parts, 
llu'  loss  of  the  English  dominions  in  France,  and  the  terrible  civil 
conliict  known  as  the  “  Wars  of  the  Roses.” 


The  war 
in  France. 


I.  War  with  France  (1422-1453). 

The  first  great  problem  which  Bedford  had  to  face  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  English  cause  in  France.  In  that  country,  the 
power  of  the  late  king  had  been  firmly  established 
over  the  northern  provinces ;  but  the  dauphin’s 
title  was  recognized  south  of  the  Loire,  and  the 
country  betv/een  that  river  and  the  Seine  was  the  scat  of  active 
war.  New  life  was  thrown  into  the  French  party  by  the  death 
of  the  poor  old  imbecile  king,  Charles  YI.  (Oct.  21,  1422),  when 
the  dauphin  claimed  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  Henry,  and  was 
crowned  at  Poitiers  as  Charles  VIE.  But  neither  his  youthful 
energy  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  his  adherents  could  prevail  at  first 
against  the  skill  and  policy  of  Bedford.  This  prince  made  an 
alliance  with  .John,  duke  of  Brittany;  and,  in  order  to  secure  England 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Scots,  he  persuaded  the  council  to  liberate 
king  .Tames  I.  (1424).  Bedford  was  equally  successful  in  his 
military  operations  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  new  reign. 
Among  other  battles,  the  French  suffered,  at  Yerneuil  (Aug.  17, 
1424),  a  defeat  almost  equal  to  Creey  or  Poitiers,  and  their  Scottish 
auxiliaries  were  cut  to  pieces. 

But  Bedford  found  himself  hampered  by  the  selfish  ambition  of 
his  brother  Gloucester.  The  latter  married  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
a  cousin  of  Philip  the  Good,  who  had  deserted  her 
husliand,  John  of  Brabant,  who  was  also  Philip’s 
cousin.  As  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  eager  to 
succeed  to  J acqueliue’s  territories,  he  was  extremely 
indignant  at  Gloucester’s  attempt  to  seize  them.  It  required  all 
Bedford’s  diplomatic  ability  to  avert  a  breach  of  the  Burgundian 
alliance,  without  which  the  English  could  not  hope  to  retain  the 
ascendency  in  France,  and  no  sooner  was  this  difficulty  settled  than 
another  arose.  Gloucester  returned  to  England  to  embark  in  a 
desperate  quarrel  with  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  maintained  the  right  of  the  council  and  parliament 
to  control  the  protector.  So  violent  did  11m  dispute  become  that 
Bedford  had  to  leave  France,  where  his  presence  was  urgently 
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needed,  to  appease  it.  Henry  Beaufort  left  England  for  a  time  to 
lead  a  crusade  against  tlie  Hussites,  and  received  from  the  pope  the 
cardinal’s  hat  and  the  ofiice  of  legate. 

In  1427  Bedford  returned  to  France,  and  his  continued  successes 
reduced  the  partisans  of  Charles  VII I.  almost  to  despair.  At  last 
he  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the  key  to  the  district  beyond  the  Loire, 
and  its  fall  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  tide  was  suddenly  turned 
by  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc.  This  famous 
heroine,  whose  real  name  was  Jeanne  Dare,  was  a 
simple  country  girl  of  17  years  old,  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Domremi,  on  the  border  between  France  and  Germany.  She 
had  shown  no  marks  of  genius,  nor  eccentricities  of  character, 
but,  as  the  sole  servant  at  a  small  inn,  she  had  been  inured 
to  masculine  occupations,  such  as  tending  the  horses  of  the 
guests ;  and  she  thus  acquired  great  skill  in  horsemanship. 
At  length  the  secret  springs  of  enthusiasm,  which  so  easily 
vibrate  in  a  woman’s  heart,  were  touched  by  the  news  of  the 
king’s  extremity,  and  Joan  believed  herself  to  be  the  heaven-sent 
saviour  of  her  country.  Presenting  herself  to  the  governor  of 
A'ancouleurs,  she  related  to  him  her  visions,  and  persuaded  him  to 
send  her  to  Charles  ATI.  at  Chinon.  There,  as  the  story  goes,  she 
at  once  recognized  the  king,  though  disguised  among  his  courtiers ; 
she  mentioned  a  secret  known  only  to  himself;  and  she  gave  a 
minute  description  of  a  sword  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Fierbois,  and  which  she  claimed  as  the  sign  and 
instrument  of  her  mission.  That  mission  she  declared  to  be  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans  and  to  crown  the  king  at  Rheims. 

These  and  other  miracles  were  eagerly  spread  abroad  by  the 
court  and  accepted  by  the  people,  before  whom  Joan  was  exhibited 
in  full  panoply  on  a  splendid  charger.  In  this 
array,  unfurling  a  consecrated  banner,  she  marched 


to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  The  besiegers,  who 
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shared  in  the  first  impression  of  superstitious  awe,  permitted  her 
to  enter  the  city  with  a  convoy  of  provisions  (April  29,  1429). 
She  forthwith  assumed  the  otfeusive ;  attacked  and  carried  the 
Works  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  the  earl  of  Suffolk  to  raise  the 
siege  on  the  8th  of  May.  This  exploit  obtained  for  her  the  well- 
known  title  of  La  Pucelle,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Charles  now  consented  to  accompany  her  to  Rheims  at  the  head 
of  only  12,000  men ;  and  he  was  crowned  in  that 
city,  like  liis  predecessors  since  Clovis,  on  the  12th 
of  July.  Meanwhile  his  bands  gained  various 
minor  victories ;  Suffolk  was  taken  prisoner,  and  several  English 
and  Burgundian  garrisons  were  expelled. 
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The  path  of  Charles  to  Paris  how  seemed  open,  and  even  Bed¬ 
ford’s  tenacity  must  have  yielded,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  5000 
men,  which  cardinal  Beaufort  had  raised  against  the  Hussites,  but 
which  he  allowed  his  nephew  to  use  in  France.  Charles  was  content 
to  avoid  a  decisive  battle,  and  the  war  languished  for  a  year,  till 
fortune  brought  to  Bedford  a  momentary  success  at  the  cost  of 
lasting  infamy.  In  a  sally  from  Compiegne  (May  2G,  1430),  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bur- 
Capture  and  guudians  under  John  of  Luxemburg,  from  whom 

Joan  of  Arc  I^edford  purchased  the  captive.  Whether  from 
revenge,  or  only  from  policy,  in  the  hope  of  depress¬ 
ing  the  spirits  of  the  French  by  her  fate  and  exposure,  as  much 
as  they  had  been  exalted  by  faith  in  her  divine  mission,  he  had  her 
brought  to  trial  for  sorcery  and  heresy.  Her  courage  at  length  gave 
way,  when  that  sentence  was  pronounced  by  which  the  mock  mercy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  used  to  hand  over  their  victims  to  the 
secular  power ;  and  she  confessed  that  her  revelations  were  illusions 
or  impostures.  But  the  respite  thus  obtained  was  soon  forfeited  by 
a  stratagem  of  her  persecutors,  who  placed  a  suit  of  male  attire  in  her 
cell,  and  treated  her  assumption  of  that  dress  as  a  relapse,  excluding 
her  from  pardon.  Her  career  Avas  closed,  and  her  fame  sealed,  by  her 
committal  to  the  flames  in  the  market  iflace  of  Bouen,  June  14, 1431. 

But  her  work  survived  her,  and  her  death  brought  no  revival  to 
the  English  cause.  The  display  of  power  made  by  the  coronation 
of  Henry  at  Paris  (Dec.  17,  1431)  was  more  than 
neutralized  by  the  loss  of  his  father’s  first  conquest, 
namely,  Harfleur ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  long  been  a  lukewarm  ally,  was  finally  alienated  by 
the  death  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Bedford  (Nov.  14,  1432), 
folloAved  by  Bedford’s  marriage  Avith  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg 
Avithout  asking  leave  of  the  duke,  Avho  was  her  guardian.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation,  a  congress  Avas  held  at 
Arras  (Aug.  20,  1435),  from  which  the  English  envoys  retired  in 
disgust  (Sept.  6),  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  then  made  a  separate 
treaty  with  Charles  (Sept.  21);  Avhile,  to  complete  the  bloAV  to 
Henry,  the  duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Bouen  on  Sept.  14. 

Bichard,  duke  of  York,  became  Bedford’s  successor  in  France ; 
but  the  needful  reinforcements  were  delayed;  and  meanAvhile 
Paris  opened  her  gates  to  Charles,  and  the  citadel 
was  taken,  April  13,  1436.  The  restoration  of 
Charles  VH.  Avas  noAV  virtually  complete ;  but 
the  AV'ar  was  continued  feebly  till  May  28,  1444,  when  a  truce 
was  made  till  May  1,  1446,  and  afterwards  prolonged  to  April  1, 
1450.  By  a  secret  article  in  this  treaty,  the  earl  of  Sufiblk  gave  up 
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Anjou  and  Maine  as  tlie  price  of  Henry’s  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  niece  of  the  French  king ;  hut  the  bad  faith  of  the 
English  government  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  1449, 
and  Charles  hastened  to  overrun  Normandy  and  Guienne. 

Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  fell  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1449,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1450,  the  English  surrendered 
Cherbourg,  the  last  remnant  of  the  duchy  of 
the  Conqueror.  The  conquest  of  Gascony  was 
completed  by  the  fall  of  Bayonne,  August  25, 

1451.  A  revolt  of  Bordeaux,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Black 
Prince,  only  led  to  a  last  feeble  effort,  in  1453,  for  the  recovery  of 
Guienne,  in  whicli  the  veteran  Talbot  and  his  son  were  killed  at 
Chatillon,  in  July,  and  Bordeaux  was  taken  in  October,  1453. 
Thus  were  finally  lost,  together  with  the  conquests  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  all  that  remained  of  the  hereditary  French  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets.  Calais  alone  was  left,  for 
another  century,  as  a  gate  through  which  English  armies  more  than 
once  re-entered  France,  but  never  to  effect  a  conquest. 

II.  Wars  op  the  Roses  (1455-1485). 

One  great  cause  of  these  disasters  was  the  incessant  party  squabbles 
at  home.  The  rivalry  between  Gloucester  and  Beaufort  was  revived 
when  the  cardinal  returned  home  from  Bohemia.  In  1437  the 
king’s  minority  came  to  an  end,  and  Henry’s  intervention,  feeble  as 
it  was,  gave  Beaufort  and  his  partisans  the  upper 
hand.  But  this  seems  to  have  modified  the  policy 
which  they  pursued.  Hitherto  they  had  relied  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  parliament  and  especially  upon  the 
commons.  Thus  in  1429,  when  Gloucester  attacked  the  cardinal 
on  the  ground  that  his  legatine  office  excluded  him  from  English 
politics,  the  latter  had  conciliated  the  parliament  and  gained  a 
momentary  triumph  by  lending  to  Bedford  the  troops  that  had 
been  collected  for  the  Hussite  war.  But  Beaufort’s  connection 
with  the  papacy  had  lessened  his  popularity,  and  this  was  now 
completely  destroyed  by  his  attitude  in  foreign  politics.  The  treaty 
of  Arras  and  Bedford’s  death  convinced  him  that  it  was  liopeless 
to  continue  the  war  in  France,  and  that  England  must  resign  some 
of  her  provinces  in  order  to  retain  the  rest.  But  the  people  resented 
a  policy  of  surrender,  and  Gloucester,  “  the  good  duke  Humphrey,” 
became  a  popular  idol  by  advocating  a  continuance 
of  the  war.  It  was  the  efforts  of  the  peace  party 
which  secured  the  king’s  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  who  became  at  once  a  great  personage  in  English 
history.  The  chief  agent  in  effecting  the  marriage  was  William 
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(le  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suftblk,  who  is  lieucefortli  the  leader  of  the 
Beaufort  party,  while  the  cardinal  retired  to  his  diocese.  Gloucester 
was  still  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to 
strike  a  blow  at  his  influence.  In  a  parliament  summoned  at 
Bury  8t.  Edmund’s,  Feb.  10,  1417,  he  was  accused  of  treason  and 
thrown  into  prison.  A  few  days  later  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
he  died  a  natural  death  or  was  murdered  by 
command  of  vSuftblk.  His  old  rival,  cardinal  Beaufort,  who  has 
been  falsely  charged  with  complicity  in  the  supposed  murder,  was 
on  his  death  bed  at  the  time,  and  died  at  Winchester  on  April  10. 

The  year  1447  marks  the  definite  beginning  of  those  domestic 
disorders  winch  grew  into  the  wars  of  the  Koses.  Gloucester’s  death 
.  removed  the  last  Lancastrian  heir  to  tlie  throne, 

^estion  01  queen  had  as  yet  no  children.  There  were 

Beauforts,  of  course,  but  they  were  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  birth ;  in  one  act  of  legitimation  they  had 
expressly  been  excluded  from  the  throne  (see  p.  112,  oiote),  and 
they  were  extremely  unpopular.  The  heir  apparent  to  whom  the 
nation  turned  was  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  great  grandson  of 
Edmund  Langley,  and  descended  through  his  mother,  Ann 
Mortimer,  from  Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  John  of 
Gaunt.*  If  descent  through  females  was  admitted  while  there 
were  male  heirs — a  point  which  had  not  yet  been  formally  decided 
— he  had  a  better  claim  by  birth  than  the  reigning  house.  At  any 
rate  lie  came  next  to  the  legitimate  line  of  Lancaster.  It  was  to 
liim  that  men  looked  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  and  disorder 
which  Henry  VI.’s  feeble  rule  was  unable  to  suppress. 

The  first  victim  of  the  popular  discontent  was  Sufiblk,  who  was 
Tmnpnphnipnf  lifted  as  the  creaturo  of  the  foreign  queen  and  for 
of  Suffolk.  ^  sacrifice  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  On  the  28tli  of 
January,  1450,  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons. 
The  king,  however,  took  the  case  into  his  own  hands  and  sentenced 
him  to  banishment  for  five  years ;  but  his  enemies  had  him  seized 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  he  was  beheaded  on 
the  side  of  a  boat  (May  2,  1450),  while  no  inquiry 
was  made  after  the  murderers. 

Connected  with  the  movement  against  Suffolk  was  the  formidable 
popular  insurrection  headed  by  John  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
R’sin  of  exiled  to  France  for  his  crimes. 

Jack  Cade  Assuming  tlui  poi)ular  name  of  IMortimer,  he 
gathered  a  force  of  20,000  men  in  Kent  (May, 
1450),  defeated  and  killed  sir  Plumphrey  Stafford  at  Sevenoaks, 
*  See  genealogical  table  of  the  bouse  of  York  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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and  encamped  at  Blacklieatli,  wliencc  he  sent  in  to  the  court 
a  list  of  grievances.  On  July  1  he  entered  London,  and  be¬ 
headed  lord  Say  and  Sele,  treasurer  of  England,  and  a  friend  of 
Suftblk.  Four  days  later,  tlic  citizens,  aided  by  the  governor  of  the 
Tower,  repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter ;  and  his  adherents  re¬ 
tired  and  dispersed  on  receiving  a  pardon,  which  was  afterwards 


Richard  of 
York. 


withdrawn.  Cade  himself  was  killed  in  Sussex.  Meanwhile  the 
people  were  again  incensed  at  seeing  the  government  intrusted 
to  the  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  just  lost 
Normandy. 

From  this  time  is  to  bo  dated  the  personal  quarrel  between  York 
and  Somerset,  which  proved  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  civil 
war.  York  had  inherited  vast  wealth  as  the  heir 
of  the  three  houses  of  Clarence,  Mortimer,  and  York, 
and  he  had  w'on  a  great  reputation  by  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  and  in  Ireland.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  with 
his  son  and  grandson,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  were 
the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility.  He  returned  from  Ireland  in 
1451,  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  up  arms,  demanding  tlie 
dismissal  of  Somerset ;  but  this  movement  ended  by  his  retirement 
to  his  estates. 

In  1453  the  king  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  incapacitated 
him  from  even  the  api)earancc  of  government.  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  admit  York  and  the  Nevilles  to  the 
council ;  the  parliament  appointed  York  protector 
during  the  king’s  illness,  and  Somerset  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  under  a  charge  of  treason.  The  protectorate  was 
suddenly  terminated  in  1455,  when  Henry  recovered  his  reason,  and 
released  and  reinstated  Somerset.  The  obvious  determination  of 
the  queen  to  exact  vengeance  on  her  opponents  Outbreak  of 
forced  York  to  take  up  arms,  and  thus  to  begin  the  Wa,Y. 

“  liars’  of  the  Boses.^’  Hitherto  he  had  made  no 
claim  to  the  throne,  but  this  was  now  forced  u])on  him  by  a  regard 
for  his  own  safety.  The  birth  of  an  heir  to  Henry  (Edward,  prince 
of  Wales)  in  1453  had  destroyed  all  prospect  of  his  peaceful  succes¬ 
sion.  His  own  ambition  and  the  general  desire  of  the  people  called 
liim  to  the  head  of  the  government ;  but  the  queen  had  identitied 
herself  so  closely  witli  the  hostile  faction  that  a  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  could  only  be  effected  by  a  cliange  of  dynasty.  His  partisans 
adopted  a  white  rose  as  their  badge,  while  the  supporters  of  Henry 
wore  a  red  rose.  Hence  the  name  which  i)opular  tradition  has 
applied  to  the  war. 
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The  first  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  St.  Albans  (May  22, 
1455),  and  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Yorkists.  Somerset 
was  killed  and  tho  king  was  taken  prisoner,  though 
St^  Albans  ^  conquerors  treated  him  with  great  respect.  The 

parliament,  which  met  in  July,  did  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Gloucester,  and  proclaimed  a  general  pardon.  On  the 
return  of  the  king’s  illness  in  November,  the  duke  of  York  was 
Y  , ,  ,  again  made  protector.  But  his  appointment  was 

protectorate!^  cancelled  on  the  king’s  recovery  (Feb.  1456), 

when  he  retired  from  court ;  and,  after  a  quiet  inter¬ 
val  of  two  years,  a  formal  reconciliation  was  effected  between  him 
and  the  queen  on  the  25th  of  March,  1458. 

But  this  was  only  a  hollow  truce  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  tho  same 
year  the  slumbering  embers  of  civil  war  were  rekindled  by  a  quarrel 
P  .  -  between  the  retainers  of  the  king  and  those  of  the 
th^^^r  °  AVarwick.  Both  parties  again  took  up  arms, 

but  the  Lancastrians  proved  the  stronger ;  the  earls 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  retired  to  Calais  (the  government  of  the 
latter),  while  the  duke  of  York  himself  fled  to  Ireland  ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  were  attainted  by  a  parliament  at  Coventry 
(Nov.  20,  1459).  In  the  following  year  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
landed  at  Sandwich,  entered  London  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
defeated  the  queen  in  battle  at  Northampton  on  the  10th,  when 
the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Margaret  fled  to  Scotland  with 
her  son  (1460). 

The  duke  of  York  returned  from  Ireland  in  October,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  made  a  formal  claim  to  the  crown  before  parliament, 
which  pronounced  in  favour  of  his  title.  It  was  decided,  however, 
that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  be  succeeded 
by  the  duke  of  York,  to  whose  hands  the  administration  should 
meanwhile  be  committed ;  but  this  compromise  was  rejected  by 
queen  Margaret,  who  assembled  an  army  of  20,000  men  in  the  north. 

The  duke  of  York,  marching  to  meet  her  with  only 
5000  men,  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Wakefield 
(Dec.  30,  1460).  His  son,  the  duke  of  Kutland, 
a  fair  youth  of  sixteen,  was  butchered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  lord  Clifford ;  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  other  noble 
prisoners  were  beheaded  without  trial  at  Pontefract.  Thus  began 
the  brutal  murders  and  executions  which  envenomed  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  thus  perished  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  left  three  sons :  Edward,  soon  to  be  king  Edward  IV.  ; 
George,  duke  of  Clarence ;  and  Ricuard,  afterwards  king  Richard 
HI.  Edward,  now  duke  of  York,  was  still  in  the  field  ;  and  against 
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liim  Margaret  sent  a  part  of  her  army  imdcr  Jasper  Tiidor,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  second  son  of  sir  Owen  Tudor  and  of  queen 
Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  Pembroke  was  defeated  by  Edw^ard 
at  Mortimer’s  Cross  in  Herefordshire,  where  his  father  was  taken 
prisoner  and  beheaded  (Feb.  2,  1461).  Margaret 
herself,  however,  defeated  Warwick,  and  regained  ^  ^ 

the  person  of  the  king,  in  (he  second  battle  of  St.  ' 

Albans  (Feb.  17,  1461).  But  she  was  overmatched  by  the  advanc¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  duke  of  York,  reinforced  by  the  remains  of 
Warwick’s  army;  and  after  ravaging  the  country 
round  London,  the  citizens  of  wliich  shut  their  Ed^war^d^V 
gates  again.st  her,  she  retired  to  the  north.  On  the 
28th  of  February  the  duke  of  Y'ork  entered  London,  and  on 
the  8rd  of  JMarch  the  citizens  proclaimed  him  king  by  the  title  of 
Edward  IV. 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  Lancaster  and  the  reign  of  its  third 
king,  the  former  having  lasted  sixty-two  years,  and  the  latter  thirty- 
eight.  The  failure  of  the  family  to  maintain  the 
throne  was  not  due  to  its  oppressive  or  evil  rule. 

On  the  contrary,  no  kings  had  ever  shown  more 
regard  for  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  parliament.  In  many 
ways  their  government  was  as  constitutional  as  that  of  the  18th 
century.  But  such  a  system  was  before  its  date,  and  the  country 
was  not  ripe  for  it.  It  is  true  that  Henry  VI.  did  not  oppress 
his  subjects,  but  he  did  not  prevent  oppression.  Private  wars 
abounded,  and  in  one  aspect  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  only  an 
agglomeration  of  private  quarrels.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  justice 
against  the  great  lords,  who  collected  large  bands  of  liveried  re¬ 
tainers  and  fed  them  on  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  general  desire 
was  not  to  check  the  government,  but  to  strengthen  it.  And  the 
parliament  which  had  so  much  power,  and  made  so  little  good  use  of 
it,  was  as  non-representative  as  in  the  18th  century.  The  burgesses 
had  little  influence  in  the  commons,  and  a  statute  of  1430  limiti^d 
the  rigid  of  voting  for  county  members  to  freeholders  whose  land 
was  worth  lOs.  a  year.  In  the  then  value  of  money  this  constituted 
a  serious  diminution  of  the  number  of  electors,  and  its  result  was 
undoubtedly  to  give  the  land-holding  class  an  excessive  predomin¬ 
ance  in  the  lower  house. 

In  spite  of  the  disasters  of  Henry  VI.’s  reign,  the  arts  of  peace 
made  a  distinct  advance.  The  magnificeid  institutions  of  Eton 
College  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  were  his  _  . 

foundations — the  former  in  1440,  the  latter  three 
years  later.  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  queen 
Marjraretin  1449.  The  Public  Schools  at  Oxford  were  also  founded 
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in  this  reign  (1489),  as  well  as  Ijineolii  and  Magdalen  colleges, 
Oxford  (1428  and  1451). 

These  educational  establishments,  together  with  churches,  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  castles,  still  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  art  of  English 
architecture,  which  passed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  from  the  perfect  grace  of  the  flowing 
lines  of  the  “  Decorated  ”  style  into  the  somewhat  stifter,  but  even 
more  elaborate  forms  of  the  “  Perpendicular  ”  or  “  Florid  ” — a  style 
which  soon  afterwards  culminated  in  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor ;  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge ; 
and  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  Westminster.  Ijiterature,  however,  re¬ 
mained  almost  stationary  after  the  vast  onward  stride  made  by 
AVyclif  and  Chaucer. 

Henry  VI.  survived  his  deposition  for  ten  years,  the  events  of 
which  belong  to  the  reign  of  his  successor. 


Chief  Events  op  the  Lancastrian  Period. 

A.D. 

1399.  Accession  of  Henry  IV. 

1403.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

1407.  The  Commons  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of  initiatimr 
money  grants. 

1413.  Accession  of  Henry  V. 

1415.  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes. 

1422.  Accession  of  Henry  VI.  Death  of  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
1429.  Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

1435.  Treaty  of  Arras  between  France  and  Burgundy. 

1447.  Death  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester. 

1453.  Final  loss  of  Aquitaine  to  the  English. 

1455.  Commencement  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  First  battle  of 
St.  Albans. 

14G0.  Battle  of  AVakefield.  Henry  YI.  taken  prisoner.  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  killed. 

14G1.  Second  battle  of  St.  Allmns,  Edward  IV.  declared  king. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK  (1461-1485) 


Earl  Rivers  presenting  Caxton  to  Edward  (Lambeth  Palace  Lilirary). 


CIIAPTEll  XX. 

§  L— EDWARD  IV.  PLANTAGENET  (1461-1483). 
Born,  April  29,  1441.  Beigned,  22  years.  Age,  42. 

Edward  IV.  was  born  at  Roiien,  April  29,  1441,  when  liis  father 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  regent  in  France.  His 
title  to  tlie  crown  liaving  been  accepted  by  the  Edward  IV. 
acclamations  of  the  people  assembled  in  St.  John’s  Fields,  on 
Sunday,  March  2nd,  1461,  he  was  proclaimed  next  day,  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  king  at  Westminster,  on  IMarch  4th,  being  not  quite 
twenty  years  old. 
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He  at  once  inarelied  northwards  against  (|neen  iMargaret,  who 
had  collected  a  force  of  60,000  men  in  Yorkshire.  Edward  and 
Warwick,  at  the  head  of  49,000  men,  encountered  her  at  Towton, 
near  Tadcaster,  and  defeated  her  in  a  bloody  battle 
on  March  29.  Edward  gave  no  quarter,  and  28,000 
Lancastrians  were  left  on  the  field,  his  own  loss 
Margaret,  with  Henry  and  their  son,  fled  to  Scot- 
Edward  returned  to  London,  and  was  crowned  on 
the  29th  of  June.  On  Nov.  4  jiarliament  recognized  his  title ; 
and,  while  confirming  the  acts  of  the  Plenries,  described  them 
as  “  late  in  fact,  but  not  of  right,  kings  of  Ihigland.”  Numerous 
executions  at  once  struck  terror  into  the  liaucastrians,  and  dis])layed 
the  innate  cruelty  of  the  youthful  king. 

Meanwhile  queen  Alargaret  sought  the  aid  of  the  crafty  king  of 
Erancc,  l.ouis  XI.,  promising  Calais  as  a  bribe.  After  some  futile 
efforts,  made  from  her  retreat  in  Scotland,  she  at  length  marclied 
into  England  in  1464,  and  was  joined  by  several  of  the  nobles  of 
the  north,  where  the  strength  of  the  Lancastrians 
always  lay ;  but  her  army  was  routed  and  dispersed 
by  lord  Montague,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  in  the 
battles  of  Hedgelv  IVIoor  and  Hexham,  Ai)ril  15  and 
May  15.  The  deposed  king  and  qut'en  escaped  in  different  directions 
from  the  battle-field.  It  is  said  tliat  IVIargaret,  concealing  herself 
in  a  forest  with  her  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who  took  her 
jewels  and  treated  her  with  insult.  As  they  were  quarrelling  over 
their  booty  she  made  her  escape  into  the  tliickest  of  the  forest  ; 
and  there,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,  she  saw  a  robber 
approach  with  his  sword  drawn.  Forming  a  resolution  worthy  of 
her  fortitude,  she  advanced  towards  him  with  the  j’oung  prince,  and 
said,  “  Here,  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  your 
king’s  son.”  Touched  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  robber 
devoted  himself  to  their  service,  and  aided  their  escape  to  Flanders. 
Henry  was  less  fortunate.  After  hiding  for  some  time  at  tlie  houses 
of  Ins  friends  in  Lancashire,  he  was  at  length  betrayed,  carried  into 
Loudon  by  Warwick,  with  his  feet  tied  under  his  horse’s  belly,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower  (July,  1466). 

Pldward  was  now  in  secure  possession  of  the  throne,  but  ho  did 
not  at  first  make  any  great  changes  in  the  government  of  England. 
The  numbers  of  the  nobles  had  been  diminished,  but  their  power  was 

Discontent  of  being  vested  in  fewer  hands.  Private 

Warwick,  wars  continued  ;  it  was  as  difiicult  to  obtain  justice 
as  ever ;  party  and  personal  interests  distracted  the 
provinces.  The  most  powerful  man  in  England  was  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  done  so  much  to  plact‘  Edward  on  tlie  throne. 
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He  sought  to  ally  England  with  France  by  marrying  the  king 
to  Louis  XI.’s  sister-in-law,  a  princess  of  Savoy.  But  Edward 
resented  the  excessive  power  of  the  Nevilles,  and  he  was  enamoured 
of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  young  widow  of  sir  John 
Grey  and  daughter  of  Jacquetta,  duchess  of  Bedford  (see  p.  120), 
by  her  second  husband,  sir  Kichard  Woodville,  The  king  married 
her  privately  on  the  1st  of  May,  1464,  and  avowed  the  marriage  on 
the  29th  of  September ;  while  he  created  her  father  earl  of  Rivers, 
and  heaped  other  honours  on  her  relatives.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  disgust  of  Warwick,  who  saw  the  influence  of  the  older 
barons  overthrown  by  the  rise  of  this  upstart  nobility.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  over  the  king’s  brother  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  married  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Isabel  Neville  (July 
11,  1469). 

Meanwhile  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  broke  out  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  a  strange  scene  of  confusion  followed.  The  insurgents 
were  defeated  by  John  Neville,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  brother 
of  Warwick  ;  but  they  rallied  under  new  leaders  who  were  Warwick’s 
relatives,  and  raised  quite  a  new  cry  for  the  removal  of  the  Wood- 
villes.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  though  summoned  by  Edward  to 
his  aid,  formed  a  separate  camp  in  Kent,  while  a  part  of  the  king’s 
army  was  defeated  by  the  rebels  at  Edgecote,  near  Banbury,  and 
the  queen’s  father  and  brother  were  taken  prisoners  and  beheaded. 
Edward  now  found  it  necessary  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Nevilles. 
But  in  1470  a  new  rising  in  Lincolnshire  was  suppressed  by  the 
royal  troops,  and  the  king  proclaimed  Clarence  and  Warwick 
traitors,  March  31,  1470.  They  fled  to  France;  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  Louis  XI.,  formed  an  alliance  with  -ri-  i, 
queen  Margaret,  who  had  been  residing  quietly  at 
her  father’s  court  in  Provence.  Henry  VI.  was  to  France 

be  restored  to  his  throne ;  his  son  and  successor, 
prince  Edward,  was  to  marry  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick ; 
and,  in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue,  the  crown  was  to  descend  to 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Warwick,  the 
administration  was  meanwhile  to  be  intrusted.  With  a  fleet,  men, 
and  money,  supplied  by  Louis,  Warwick  and  Clarence  landed  at 
Dartmouth,  Sept.  13,  1470.  Men  flocked  to  them  from  all  sides. 
Even  the  king’s  soldiers  could  not  be  trusted ;  Edward  fled  to  Lynn, 
and  thence  embarked  for  Flanders  (Oct.  3).  War-  qj 

wick  entered  London  (Oct.  5),  released  Henry  from  Henry  VI. 
the  Tower,  and  again  proclaimed  him  king.  A 
parliament  assembled  at  Westminster  (1471)  settled  the  government 
and  succession  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  made  with  Margaret. 

The  exiled  king  had  fled  to  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
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who  had  married  his  sister  Margaret,  and  who  gave  him  a  small 
force  with  which  to  attempt  his  restoration.  Land¬ 
ing  at  Ravenspur  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  (March 
14),  he  was  admitted  into  York,  was  joined  at 
Coventry  by  his  brother  Clarence,  who  disliked  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (March  30),  and  was  received  into 
London  (April  11),  where  he  sent  poor  Henry  back  to  the  Tower. 

He  now  turned  to  meet  'Warwick,  who  was  defeated 
at  Barnet,  and  left  dead  upon  the  battle-field  (April 
14).  His  success  in  raising  to  the  throne  first 
Edward  IV.  and  then  Henry  VI.,  has  given  him  the  title  of  the 
“  King-maker.”  But  he  was  little  more  than  an  ambitious  and 
selfish  noble,  and  his  actions  had  no  higher  motive  than  the 
interests  of  himself  and  his  order. 

On  the  same  day  queen  Margaret  and  her  son  landed  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  with  a  small  French  force,  and  soon  gathered  an  army  in 
the  west.  Edward  hastened  to  meet  her  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Tewkesbury  (May  4),  where  the  Lancastrians  were 
utterly  defeated.  The  young  prince  was  captured 
as  he  fled  from  the  battle,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Queen  Margaret  was 
also  taken  prisoner  in  a  convent  near  the  battle-field,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  same  fortress  Henry  VI. 

was  shortly  afterwards  found  dead ;  and  his  body 
was  exposed  in  St.  Paul’s  on  the  day  after  Edward’s 
entry  into  London,  May  22,  1471.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  murdered,  and  tradition  has  attributed  the  guilt  of 
his  death  to  Gloucester.  Henry’s  virtues  deserved  a  better  fate, 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  rule  in  troubled  times,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  inherited  from  his  mother  the  mental  disease  which  had 
clouded  the  reason  and  the  reign  of  her  father,  Charles  VI.  He 
was  venerated  by  the  Lancastrians  as  a  martyr,  and  it  was  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  canonize  him ;  but  the  pope,  as  lord  Bacon  suggests,  thought 
that  “  a  distance  should  be  kept  between  innocents  and  saints.” 

The  direct  line  of  Lancaster  in  the  male  branch  was  now  extinct, 
and  its  adherents  were  dispersed  and  attainted.  Some  few  were 
pardoned ;  among  them  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  the  powerful  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  the  great  lawyer  sir  John  Fortescue.  Edward  seemed 
free  to  indulge  his  tastes  for  voluptuous  pleasure  and  splendid 
pageantry.  But  his  court  was  disturbed  by  quarrels  between  his 
brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucester  for  the  inheritance  of  the  earl  of 
"Warwick,  which  they  at  length  divided  ;  Gloucester  marrying  Anne, 
the  younger  daughter  of  Warwick. 

In  1475  Edward  invaded  France,  relying  on  the  aid  of  his 
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brother-ill-law  Cliarles  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  duke  was  absorbed 
ill  other  enterprises,  and  Louis  XI.  succeeded  in 
bribing  Edward  to  make  peace  in  a  personal  inter-  Edward  IV. 
view  at  Pecquigui,  near  Amiens.  The  dauphin  was 
to  marry  Edward’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  the 
English  king  was  to  receive  75,000  crowns  and  an  annual  pension 
of  50,000.  Another  50,000  crowns  was  paid  for  the  ransom  of  queen 
Margaret,  who  ultimately  closed  her  chequered  and  unhappy  life 
in  peaceful  retirement  (1482). 

The  rest  of  Edward’s  reign  was  spent  in  the  indolence  of  a  worn- 
out  voluptuary,  relieved  only  by  the  cruelty  which  is  so  often 
combined  with  selfish  pleasure.  The  most  conspicuous,  among 
many  victims,  was  the  king’s  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
Edward  had  never  quite  forgiven  his  alliance  with  the  Nevilles. 
Lie  had  quarrelled  with  Gloucester,  and  he  had  otfended  the  queen. 
They  resolved  on  his  de.struction.  First,  two  of  his  friends  were 
executed  on  absurd  charges  of  witchcraft  and  treason ;  and 
Clarence’s  open  indignation  at  their  death  was  construed  into  a 
threat  against  the  king.  Edward  api^eared  in  penson  D  th  f 
against  him  before  the  peers,  who  readily  condemned  Clarence 
him ;  and  ten  days  later,  he  was  found  dead,  like 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.,  in  the  Tower,  Feb.  18,  1478.  The 
popular  rumour,  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  is  a 
significant  satire  on  the  horrid  mixture  of  pleasure  and  cruelty 
which  characterised  the  reign  of  Edward. 

In  1480  a  war  broke  out  with  Scotland.  That  kingdom  had  been 
a  prey  to  disorder  ever  since  the  captivity  of  James  I.  Restored  by 
the  policy  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  1424,  James 
had  been  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles  in 
1436.  His  successor,  James  II.,  had  ended  a  reign 
which  was  almost  a  constant  civil  war,  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  then  held  by  the 
English,  1460.  His  son,  James  HI.,  having  abandoned  himself  to 
low-born  favourites,  on  attaining  his  majority  (1478),  had  imprisoned 
his  brothers,  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar.  Mar  was 
put  to  death,  1479,  while  Albany  escaped  to  France.  In  1482  he 
returned  and  made  a  treaty  with  Edward,  who  undertook  to  aid 
him  in  acquiring  the  Scotch  crown,  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter 
Cecily  and  promise  to  hold  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  England.  But  the 
treaty  was  never  carried  out,  as  Albany  submitted  to  his  brother, 
and  the  hostility  of  England  was  bought  off  by  the  permanent 
cession  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

This  disappointment  w’as  speedily  followed  by  another.  In  1483 
Louis  XL  betrothed  the  dauphin  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  and 
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thus  broke  off  the  engagement  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  which  had 
been  concluded  at  Pecquigni.  While  preparing  to 
TV  avenge  the  insult,  Edward  was  seized  with  a  fever 
’  and  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1483,  in  the  42nd  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  beneath  the  newly-erected  chapel  of 
St.  Gleorge,  at  Windsor,  in  which  royal  sepulchre  the  remains  of 
Henry  VI.  were  afterwards  interred : 

“  And  blended  lie  the  oppressor  and  th’  opprest.” 

From  Edward  IV. ’s  restoration  in  1471  must  be  dated  the 
beginning  of  personal  monarchy  in  England,  as  contrasted  with 
the  constitutional  rule  which  had  been  established 
under  the  Lancastrians.  The  king  returned  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  putting  down  the  nobles 
who  had  controlled  and  thwarted  him,  and  of  governing  without 
restrictions.  Many  members  of  the  great  families  had  fallen  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  many  more  were  got  rid  of  by  the 
executioner’s  axe  in  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  reigns.  Another 
great  object  of  the  king  was  to  obtain  money,  so  as  to  free 
himself  from  the  financial  difficulties  which  had  subjected  his 
predecessors  to  the  control  of  parliament.  He  was  already  more 
wealthy  than  they,  owing  to  the  confiscation  of  his  opponents’ 
property,  and  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  crown. 
He  also  engaged  in  trade,  and  the  most  important  statutes  of  his 
reign  were  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  English  commerce.  But 
the  wealth  thus  acquired  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  a  king,  whose 
expenditure  on  personal  luxury  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  sovereign.  His  favourite  method  of  raising  money  was 
by  means  of  benevolences.  These  were  in  theory  free  gifts  from  his 
wealthier  subjects,  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  refuse  the  pressure 
of  the  king’s  requests,  and  they  became  in  practice  compulsory 
grants.  These  exactions,  with  his  other  sources  of  revenue,  made 
Edward  independent  of  parliament,  which  only  met  six  times  in  his 
reign,  and  which  never  ventured  on  opposition  to  the  royal  wishes. 
Hallam  remarks  that  it  is  the  first  reign  in  our  annals  which  did 
not  witness  a  single  enactment  for  increasing  the  liberty  or  security 
of  the  subject. 

§  H. — EDWARD  V.  (from  April  9  to  June  26,  1483). 

Born,  November  4,  1470.  Beigned,  11  weeks.  Age,  13. 

Edward  V.,  the  fourth  child,  but  eldest  son,  of  Edward  IV., 
was  born  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  during 
■  his  father’s  brief  exile,  Nov.  4,  1470.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  his  13th  year  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He 
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kept  a  court,  as  prince  of  Wales,  at  Ludlow,  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Rivers.  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  the 
late  king  had  named  regent,  was  at  York,  whence  he  marched 
to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  queen-mother  to  the  regency.  At 
Stony  Stratford  (April  30)  he  fell  in  with  the  king,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  London,  attended  by  lord  Rivers  and  other  relatives  and 
partisans  of  the  Woodvilles,  whom  he  seized  and  sent  prisoners  to 
the  north,  while  he  conducted  Edward  to  London  and  lodged  him 
in  the  Tower,  May  4.  There  the  king  was  soon  joined  by  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  whom  tlie  queen-mother  reluctantly  gave 
up  from  her  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  Richard  was  appointed 
protector  by  a  great  council  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  citizens ;  and 
he  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  his  own  usurpation. 

Of  his  former  friends,  lord  Hastings  alone  refused  Gloucester 
to  lend  himself  to  the  plot.  Shakspere  has  im- 
mortalised  the  strange  scene,  first  related  by  sir  ^ 

Thomas  More,  who  received  it  from  bishop  Morton,  an  eye-witness, 
how  Richard,  with  affected  rage,  charged  lord  Hastings  at  the 
council-board  with  plotting  against  his  life  by  sorcery,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  the  late  king;  and  how 
Hastings  was  dragged  out  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower,  where 
his  head  was  struck  off  upon  a  log  of  wood,  June  13.  A  few  days 
afterwards  lord  Rivers  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  executed  at 
Pontefract. 

On  Sunday,  June  22nd,  Dr.  Ralph  Shaw,  brother  of  the  lord 
mayor,  proclaimed,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross,  the  protector’s  title 
to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  Edward  IV.  was  already  married 
when  he  espoused  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  that  _ 
her  children  were  therefore  illegitimate ;  and  this 
very  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  king’s 
coronation,  is  named  in  the  records  as  that  of  his  deposition.  On 
the  26th  the  citizens,  headed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  waited  on  Gloucester  at  his  house  of  Baynard’s  castle, 
with  a  formal  offer  of  the  crown. 


§  III.— RICHARD  HI.  (1483-1485). 

Born,  October  21,  1450.  Eeigned,  2  years.  Age,  35. 

Richard  III.  began  his  reign  with  a  deed  of  blood  which  has 
thrown  all  his  other  atrocities  into  the  shade — the  murder  of 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  in  gf 

the  Tower.  The  story  related  in  the  next  reign  by  princes, 

some  of  the  actors  in  the  deed  has  been  doubted, 
because  tlie  Lancastrian  authorities  always  blacken  the  memory  of 
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their  opponents,  and  of  Richard  in  particular,  and  also  because  it 
was  the  interest  of  Henry  YII.  to  make  out  a  tale  which  should 
disprove  the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  But  these  objections 
are  too  vague;  and  the  common  story  was  confirmed,  in  1674,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  two  youths  under  a  staircase  in  the 
White  or  “  Bloody  ”  Tower.  These  were  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  order  of  Charles  I.,  as  the  remains  of  the  murdered 
princes. 

The  whole  character  of  Richard  and  his  government  has  likewise 
been  the  subject  of  warm  controversy.  Those  who  exalt  him  into 
a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler  are  probably  influenced 
Character  0  chiefly  by  a  natural  reaction  against  the  popular 
’  picture  of  the  cruel  monster  “  Crookback,”  deformed 
alike  in  body,  mind,  and  soul.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  his 
person  was  somewhat  insignificant,  and  one  shoulder  was  slightly 
raised  above  the  other.  He  shared  the  impetuous  courage  of  his 
brother,  as  well  as  his  cruel  temper  and  unscrupulous  ambition, 
but  he  was  a  far  abler  ruler,  and  if  his  reign  had  been  prolonged 
he  might  have  earned  a  reputation  which  would  have  caused  men 
to  forget  the  crimes  by  which  he  rose  to  power. 

Richard  HI.  came  to  the  throne  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction 
against  the  harsh  rule  of  Edward  IV.,  and  as  the  agent  of  the 
popular  enmity  against  the  Woodvilles.  Almost  all  the  older 
nobles  supported  him,  and  his  first  measures  were 
designed  to  conciliate  them.  In  his  only  parliament 
(1484),  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the  illegality 
of  the  hated  benevolences,  and  various  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  and  the  protection  of  commerce, 
laws  among  the  best  of  those  made  by  the  Plantageuets.  But 
Richard  himself  did  not  sympathise  with  the  reaction  which  he 
used  for  his  own  purposes.  He  was  determined  not  to  trust  to 
his  allies,  but  to  rule  as  absolutely  as  his  brother  had  done.  Ho 
surrounded  himself  witli  faithful  and  unscru]mlous  adherents,  the 
best  known  being  Ratcliff,  Catesby,  and  lord  Lovel,  whose  names 
are  commemorated  in  the  doggerel  rhymes  : — 


Domestic 

government. 


‘  ‘  The  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lovel  the  dog. 

Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog.” 

The  nobles  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  they  had  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  placing  Richard  upon  the  throne,  and  they  looked  round 
for  a  rival  claimant.  There  was  still  a  representa- 
Richard^^  ^  house  of  Lancaster  in  the  person  of 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Tudor  (son  of  Katharine,  the  queen  of  Henry  A’.,  by  her  second 
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husband,  sir  Owen  Tudor)  and  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  irregular,  but  afterwards 
legitimatised,  marriage  with  Catherine  Swynford.* 

Kichmond  was  also  supported  by  the  party  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  the  death  of  her  sons  and  l)rother  to  avenge ;  and  the 
politic  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  devised  a  happy  plan  for  recon¬ 
ciling  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  proposing  a  marriage 
betw'een  Eichmond  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Morton  also  won  over  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  place  Richard  on  the  throne, 
while  the  queen  dowager  secretly  obtained  money  in  the  city  and 
sent  it  over  to  Richmond  in  Brittany. 

In  1483  Buckingham  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Wales ;  but 
a  flood  of  the  Severn  checked  his  progress,  his  troops  deserted  him, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed  at  Salisbury,  Nov.  1, 
while  Eichmond  was  driven  back  by  a  storm  from  the  coast  of 
Dorset.  After  the  death  of  Richard’s  queen  and  his  only  son,  in 
the  following  year,  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  marry  the  princess 
Elizabeth  himself,  and  to  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  queen 
dowager ;  but  he  publicly  denied  having  formed  the  scheme.  Rich¬ 
mond,  upon  hearing  the  report,  resolved  on  a  new  attempt.  He 
sailed  from  Harfleuron  the  1st  of  August,  landed  at  Milford  Haven 
on  the  7th,  and  advanced  through  Wales  into  Staffordshire,  gaining 
partisans  ;  while  Richard  drew  to  a  head  at  Nottingham.  At  length 
the  two  armies  met  at  Makket-Bosworth,  near 
Leicester,  Aug.  22,  1485.  Richmond  had  6000  men, 
and  Richard  twice  as  many ;  but  the  balance  was 
restored  by  a  force  of  7000  under  the  constable,  lord  Stanley, f  and 
his  brother,  sir  William  Stanley,  who  held  aloof  till  the  crisis  of 
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*  For  the  Beaufort  family  see  p.  112,  note.  The  descent  of  Henry,  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

EDWARD  III. 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
m.  Catharine  Swynford. 

John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset, 
d.  1410. 

Katharine  of  France,  John  Beaufort,  duke  of 
widow  of  Henry  V.,  Somerset, 

m.  Owen  Tudor.  d.  1444. 

Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  m.  Margaret  Beaufort. 

I 

Henrv,  earl  of  Richmond. 

HENRY  YII. 

t  Lord  Stanley  was  created  earl  of  Derby  in  the  following  October,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  earl. 
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the  battle,  and  then  decided  the  victory  by  taking  part  with  Rich- 
Death  of  mond.  Richard  was  slain,  fighting  with  the  courage 
Richard  III  despair,  and  seeking  to  encounter  Richmond  hand 
to  hand.  His  body,  thrown  like  a  pack  across  a 
horse,  was  carried  into  Leicester  amidst  the  insults  of  the  poi^ulace, 
and  buried  in  tlie  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  (Aug.  25).  His 
successor  honoured  him  with  a  mean  tomb,  which  was  rifled  at  the 
suppression  of  the  monastery,  and  his  stone  coffin  is  said  to  have 
been  long  used  as  the  horse-trough  of  an  inn.  Thus  ended  the 
house  of  York,  and  with  it  the  dynasty  of  the  Plantagenets,  which 
had  ruled  England  for  330  years. 

The  admirable  laws  of  Richard  III.’s  reign  are  the  first  statutes 
issued  in  the  English  language  and  in  a  printed  form.  One  of  the 
most  notable  events  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  introduction  of 
'printing  into  England  hy  William  Caxton,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  lord  Rivers  who  was  executed 
by  Richard  III.  Born  in  London,  about  1412,  Cax¬ 
ton  in  his  intercourse  with  the  continent  as  a  merchant,  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  which  had  been  invented  in  Germany  about 
1450,  and  adopted  it  as  his  calling.  He  set  up  his  press  in  the 
Almonry  at  Westminster,  in  1477,  and  died  probably  in  1492.  He 
issued  about  sixty-four  works,  nearly  all  in  English,  the  last  of 
which  bears  date  in  1490. 


William 

Caxton. 


Chief  Events  in  the  Yoekist  Period. 

A.D.  • 

1461.  Accession  of  Edward  IV. 

„  Second  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

„  Battle  of  Towton.  Decisive  victory  of  Edward  IV. 

1464.  Battle  of  Hexham.  Defeat  and  flight  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Margaret. 

1470.  Warwick  invades  England.  Edward  takes  refuge  in 

Flanders. 

1471.  Edward  returns.  Battle  of  Barnet ;  death  of  Warwick. 

Battle  of  Tewkesbury  and  capture  of  Margaret.  Death 
of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower. 

1475.  Treaty  of  Pecquigni  between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XL 
1483.  Death  of  Edward  IV.  Murder  of  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother.  Accession  of  Richard  III. 

1485.  Battle  of  Bosworth,  and  death  of  Richard  HI. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR  (1485-1603). 


Henry  VII. ’s  Trial  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

FrENPiY  YU.  (1485-1500). 

Born,  145G.  Beigned,  24  years.  Age,  53. 

We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  great  epochs  or  turning-points  in 
the  history,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe  and  the  world.  The 
most  natural  division  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  Modern 
History  is  at  this  point.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
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Turks,  in  1453,  had  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  East,  at  the  very  time  when  tlie 
feudal  institutions  which  had  succeeded  it  in  the 
.  ,  West  were  themselves  giving  way  before  the  growth 

^  ’  of  commerce  and  knowledge,  and  the  gigantic  power 

of  the  press.  The  supremacy  of  the  great  nobles,  imi^aired  by 
their  own  quarrels,  had  begun  to  yield,  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  other  to  the  increasing  wealth 
and  independence  of  the  people,  especially  as  banded  together  in 
the  towns.  This  change  led  to  the  growth  of  powerful  nations 
under  strong  monarchies  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  The 
foundations  of  the  personal  government  of  the  Tudors  were  laid 
under  the  Yorkist  kings.  The  parliament,  which  had  been  so 
powerful  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had  been  discredited  by 
the  feeble  rule  of  Henry  YI.  The  lords  were  weakened  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  by  the  proscriptions  which  thinned  their 
numbers.  A  new  nobility  grew  up,  which  owed  its  privileges  to 
the  crown.  The  church,  once  the  firmest  support  of  liberty,  had 
been  alienated  from  the  people  by  the  Lollard  movement,  and  had 
sought  security  in  an  alliance  with  the  monarchy.  The  house  of 
Commons  was  not  really  representative  of  the  people,  and  was  not 
strong  enough  to  control  the  government  without  the  guidance  of 
the  upper  classes.  The  rise  of  the  great  European  nations  gave 
birth  to  the  system  of  the  “  balance  of  power,”  and  foreign  politics 
assumed  an  importance  Avhich  they  had  not  had  before.  Foreign 
_  affairs  could  not  be  efficiently  managed  by  a  popular  assembly  :  they 
required  the  personal  guidance  of  a  strong  king.  The  period  was 
also  one  of  great  religious  changes.  The  Tudors  rendered  two  great 
seiwices  to  England  :  they  gave  her  the  rank  of  a  great  European 
power,  and  they  secured  the  permanence,  through  change,  of  the 
national  church.  Their  success  was  the  secret  of  their  popularity. 

Henky  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when 
sir  William  Stanley  placed  on  his  head  the  crown  which  Richard 
H  r  VII  worn  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  the  army 

^  ■  saluted  him  as  king  Henry  VII.  So  weak  was  his 

title  that  he  hesitated  whether  to  base  it  on  his  descent  from  John 
of  Graunt,  or  on  his  proposed  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  or 
simply  on  the  right  of  conquest.  At  a  later  period  he  brought  all 
these  shreds  of  a  title  to  eke  out  each  other,  but  for  the  present  he 
was  content  to  be  king  de  facto.  Parliament  settled  the  crown  on 
his  heirs  “  and  none  other  ”  (Nov.  7,  1485),  before  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  which  took  place  on  Jan.  18,  148G.  In  consenting 
to  this  union,  Henry  took  pains  to  have  it  knowii  that  he  in  no 
degree  recognised  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  his  wife.  This  exposed 
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him  to  the  bitter  hoetility  of  the  surviving  branches  of  the  iioiisc  of 
York,  and  their  opposition  constituted  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  his  reign. 

He  began  by  removing  to  the  Tower  EdAvard  Plantagenet,  earl 
of  Warwick,  the  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  heir 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  he  , 

confiscated  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  difficult'  '«f 
Yorkists  by  revoking  all  grants  made  from  the 
crown  since  1454-5,  and  by  the  attainder  of  the  richest  members 
of  the  party.  Insurrections  soon  began.  The  first,  in  the  north, 
under  lord  Lovel,  Avas  easily  suppressed  (1486);  but  there  Avere 
tAvo  quarters  from  Avhicli  more  serious  dangers  threatened.  The 
English  settlers,  or  English  Pale,  Avho  still  held  their  ground 
against  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  remembered  the  favour  AAdiich  iliehard 
of  York  had  Avon  from  them  in  his  lieutenancy ;  and  in  Burgundy 
the  duchess-doAvager  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  made  it  her 
chief  object  to  disturb  AAdiat  she  regarded  as  Henry’s  usurpation. 

Pretenders  were  set  up  to  personate  princes  of  the  house  of  York. 
The  first  of  these  Avas  Lambert  Simnel,  a  clever  boy  of  about  fifteen, 
son  of  a  baker  (or  joiner)  at  Oxford,  Avho  Avas  tutored 
for  his  part  by  an  Oxford  priest  named  Richard 
Simon.  Giving  himself  out  to  be  Edward,  earl  of 
Wai’Avick,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  ToAver,  he  Avas  readily 
received  in  Ireland  by  the  deputy,  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare, 
and  proclaimed,  Avith  the  common  consent  of  the  people,  as  king 
EdAvard  VI.  In  England,  Henry  exposed  the  imposture  by  tlie 
public  exhibition  of  the  true  earl  of  Wai’Avick ;  while  he  im¬ 
prisoned  the  queen-dowager  in  a  nunnery,  and  confiscated  her  lands 
and  revenues. 

MeauAvliile  Simnel  landed  in  Lancashire  with  a  force  of  2000 
Germans,  supplied  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  under  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  Avdiom 
Richard  HI.  had  named  his  heir,  and  in  aaJiosc  favour  the  whole 
plot  seems  to  have  been  made.  They  Avere  utterly  defeated  by 
Henry  at  Stoke,  near  Newark,  Lincoln  falling  in  the  battle,  and 
Simnel  and  his  tutor  Simon  being  taken  prisoners  (June  16,  1487). 
These  mere  tools  Avere  treated  by  Henry  Avith  contemptuous 
clemency.  Simon  Avas  imprisoned  ;  and  Simnel  Avas  made  a  scullion 
in  the  king’s  kitchen,  and  afterwards  a  falconer.  The  insurrection 
formed  the  pretext  for  vast  exactions  of  money  from  the  Yorkists ; 
Avhile  the  king  permitted  the  long-delayed  coronation  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Avhom  he  habitually  treated  Avith  cold 
(Nov.  25,  1487). 
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Henry’s  foreign  policy  was  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
His  only  voluntary  war  was  with  Charles  VHI.  of  France  (1483-98), 
who  had  compelled  Anne  of  Brittany  to  marry  him, 
in  order  to  annex  her  duchy  to  the  crown  (1491). 
As  Anne’s  father  had  sheltered  Henry  during  hig 
exile,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  assist  her.  He  therefore  levied 
a  “  benevolence,”  and  obtained  a  subsidy  from  parliament  for  the 
ever-popular  object  of  a  French  war.  But  before  actual  hostilities 
commenced  he  induced  Charles  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Estaples 
(1492),  by  which  he  obtained  149,000Z.  and  the  promise  of  a  yearly 
pension ;  thus,  as  lord  Bacon  says,  “  making  profit  upon  his  subjects 
for  the  war,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace.” 

By  this  treaty  Henry  also  obtained  the  removal  from  France  of 
a  second  pretender  more  formidable  than  Simnel — one,  respecting 
whose  claims  doubts  are  entertained  even  to  the 
present  day.  While  the  king  was  preparing  for  the 
war  with  France,  a  report  was  spread  that  Kichard, 
duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  whose 
fate  was  then  a  mystery,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and  had 
been  concealed  for  some  years  in  France  and  Portugal.  A  youth 
pretending  to  be  this  personage  had  landed  in  Ireland,  where 
ho  was  received  by  the  late  mayor  of  Cork  and  other  gentlemen 
(1492) ;  thence  he  was  invited  to  France  by  Charles  VIII.,  wdio  now 
dismissed  him,  but  refused  to  give  him  up  to  Henry.  Retiring 
to  Flanders,  he  was  recognised  by  Margaret  of  York,  dowager 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  as  her  nephew  and  the  true  “  White 
Rose  of  York  ”  (1493).  A  letter  is  still  extant,  written  from  Den- 
dermonde  to  Isabella,  queen  of  Spain  (Aug.  25,  1493),  in  which 
“  Richard  Plantagenet,”  as  he  signs  himself,  relates  his  own  story 
of  his  early  life.  He  professes  to  have  been  placed  in  safety  by  a 
lord  who  had  been  commissioned  to  destroy  him,  but  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  fate  of  Edward  V. ;  nor  have  the  believers  in  him 
ever  explained  how  the  one  brother’s  death  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  other’s  preservation.  If  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the 
young  princes  in  the  Tower  was  true,  the  pretender  could  not  be 
Richard,  duke  of  York ;  if  false,  there  was  no  room  for  his  claim 
till  his  brother  was  accounted  for. 

The  Yorkists,  who  were  in  constant  communication  with  Flan¬ 
ders,  gave  out  in  England  that  their  envoys  had  examined,  and 
were  satisfied  with,  the  claims  of  the  young  man ; 
and  the  people  in  general  were  in  suspense.  Henry 
met  the  danger  with  both  prudence  and  energy. 
The  murder  of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower  was 
proved  by  the  Evidence  of  two  actors  in  the  deed,  named  Dighton 
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and  Forrest,  who  were,  however,  let  go  unpunished ;  and  the  envoys 
of  Henry  declared  at  foreign  courts  the  universal  belief  that  the 
claim  of  Richard  was  an  imposture,  and  that  he  was  ascertained  to 
be  a  native  of  Tournay  named  Pierce  Osheck,  or,  by  a  corrupted 
pronunciation,  Perkin  Warheck.  At  the  same  time  he  bribed  sir 
Thomas  Clitford,  one  of  the  Yorkist  envoys  to  Flanders,  on  whose 
evidence  several  gentlemen  were  executed  in  1494.  On  the  7th  of 
January,  1493,  Clilford  impeached  sir  William  Stanley,  who  had 
saved  Henry’s  life  and  crowned  him  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  but 
whose  head  was  now  struck  off  on  Tower-hill,  and  his  enormous 
wealth  swept  into  the  king’s  cotfers  (Feb.  16).* 

The  treachery  of  Clilford  and  the  fate  of  Stanley  filled  the  Yorkists 
with  distrust  and  dismay.  In  Ireland,  too,  their  influence  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  new  deputy,  sir  Edward  Poynings,  .  , 

whose  laws,  embodied  in  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  ^Law 

(1495),  formed  the  basis  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  till  1782,  Its  most  important  provision 
was,  that  no  bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament 
till  it  had  first  received  the  approval  of  the  English  council. 
When,  therefore,  the  pretender  was  expelled  from  Burgundy, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  in  1496,  he  met  with  no  success  in 
Ireland,  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland  with  James  IV.,  who  gave 
liim  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon  in  marriage;  but  when  James 
made  an  incursion  with  him  into  England,  the  people  rose 
against  the  invader.  Henry’s  levy  of  a  subsidy  to  repress  such 
invasions  led  to  an  insurrection  in  Cornwall ;  and  an  armed  force 
marched  towards  London,  but  were  defeated  on  Blackheath  (June 
22,  1497).  In  the  autumn  the  pretender  appeared  in  Cornwall, 
liaving  lost  his  asylum  in  Scotland  in  consequence  of 
a  truce  between  James  and  Henry.  Landing  at  Capture  and 

Whitsand,  near  Penzance  (Sept.  7),  he  unfurled  his  Warheck 
banner  as  king  Richard  IV.,  seized  on  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  where  he  left  his  wife,  and  marched  against  Exeter.  Failing 
to  take  that  city,  and  losing  courage  at  the  approach  of  the  king’s 
army,  he  took  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest  (Sept.  21). 
Thence  he  came  forth,  under  a  promise  of  his  life  ;  was  brought  to 
the  king  at  Taunton,  and  sent  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  a  sort 
of  honourable  captivity.  He  escaped  in  June,  1498;  but,  being 
recaptured,  he  made  a  public  confession  of  his  imposture,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  There  he  formed  a  mysterious  intrigue 
with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  to  effect  their 
escape,  for  which  both  prisoners  were  condemned  to  death,  Perkin 

*  Sir  William  Stanley  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother,  lord  Stanley, 
who  had  married  Henry’s  mother,  the  countess  of  Richmond. 
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Warbcck  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  23,  and  Warwick  was  be¬ 
headed  in  the  Tower,  Nov.  28,  1499. 

This  judicial  murder  of  a  helpless  prince,  whose  imprisonment  of 
fourteen  years  had  made  him  a  mere  idiot,  becomes  doubly  odious 
when  its  true  motive  is  understood.  Henry  had 
long  been  negotiating  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
son,  prince  Arthur,  to  Catharine,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ;  and  Ferdinand,  a  prince  as 
astute  as  himself,  had  written  to  the  king  that  “he  saw  no 
assurance  of  his  succession  as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived.” 
The  marriage  was  at  length  completed  (Nov.  14,  1501) ;  but 
prince  Arthur  died  in  the  following  April ;  and  Henry,  unwilling 
to  repay  the  dowry,  or  to  weaken  his  alliance  with  Spain,  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  pope  Julius  II.  to  contract  the  young  widow 
to  his  second  son,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  Catharine  heard  of  Henry’s  VIII.’s  resolution  to  divorce 
her,  she  said  that  “  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  her  first  marriage 
was  made  in  blood,”  meaning  that  of  Warwick. 

At  the  same  time  (1502)  the  king  contracted  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland ;  and  from  this  marriage,  which  was 
celebrated  Aug.  8,  1503,  sprang  the  royal  houses 
of  Stuart  and  Brunsw'ick  (see  the  Genealogical 
Tables).  The  queen- Elizabeth  died  in  1503. 

The  long  struggle  of  Henry  to  secure  his  title  was  at  length 
concluded  by  the  capture  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole  (the  younger 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln),  whom  he  had  created 
Suffolk,  and  who  fled  to  Flanders  in  1502. 
^  ^  ‘  In  1506,  Henry  extorted  from  the  archduke  Philip 

the  Fair,  whom  a  storm  had  comi^elled  to  put  in  at  Weymouth,  the 
surrender  of  Suffolk,  on  the  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
Henry  kept  the  promise  while  he  lived,  but  made  the  breach  of  it 
one  of  his  dying  injunctions  to  his  successor,  and  Suffolk  was 
executed  in  1513. 

Henry  VII.  was  anxious  to  rule  as  much  as  possible  without 
parliaments,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  raise  money  without 
parliamentary  grants.  He  revived  the  practice  of 
extorting  benevolences  from  his  wealthier  subjects. 
In  his  later  years  he  obtained  large  sums  by  reviving 
obsolete  penal  statutes,  and  exacting  large  penalties  for  the  breach 
of  them.  His  chief  agents  were  two  la^vyers,  sir  Richard  Empson 
and  Edmund  Dudley,  whose  names  have  been  immortalised  by 
their  rapacity.  Henry  is  said  to  have  amassed  in  the  vaults  of 
his  palace  at  Sheen  the  sum  of  1,800,000/.,  equal  probably  to 
16,000,000/.  of  our  money. 
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At  that  favourite  palace,  which  he  had  Iniiltat  tlie  beautiful  spot 
on  the  Thames  since  called  Richmond,  Henry  died  of  consumption 
(April  25,  1509),  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age  and 
the  24th  of  his  reign  ;  solacing,  or  alarming,  his  last 
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hours  by  a  superstitious  devotion  to  that  religion 
“  which  never  calmed  in  him  an  angry  passion,  nor  withheld  him 
from  a  profitable  wrong.”  He  was  buried  in  the  splendid  chapel 
which  he  had  added  to  Westminster  Abbey;  and  which  exhibits, 
with  many  other  edifices  of  his  time,  the  last  stage  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  English  architecture. 

So  long  as  ability  and  success  form  the  chief  test  of  merit,  Henry 
VII.  will  be  admired  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  “  kingcraft.” 
In  this  light  he  is  viewed  by  his  great  historian,  lord  Bacon,  who, 
even  while  laying  bare  his  avarice  and  cunning, 
describes  Henry  YII.,  Louis  XI.,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  as  “the  tres  magi  of  kings  of  those  ages.” 

He  secured  the  Tudors  on  the  English  throne,  and  by  the  marriages 
which  he  concluded  he  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
great  royal  families  on  the  continent.  By  his  policy  of  peace,  his 
l^arsimonious  exi^enditure,  and  his  exactions,  lie  freed  the  monarchy 
from  dependence  upon  the  parliament.  He  crushed  tlie  Yorkist 
conspiracies  against  him.  Ho  systematically  depressed  the  nobles, 
and  he  founded  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  to  put 
down  the  disorderly  private  wars  which  they  carried 
on.  This  court  was  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  was  to  bring  to  justice  offenders  who  were  too 
powerful  to  be  tried  by  tlie  ordinary  courts.  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  decorations  of  the  room  in  the  palaee  of  Westminster 
in  which  it  met.  In  later  reigns  the  Star  Chamber  became  the 
whole  Privy  Council,  and  its  functions  were  arbitrarily  extended 
until  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty. 

Henry  also  rendered  great  services  to  English  commerce.  His 
treaty  of  1496  with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  called  the  Great  Intercourse, 
secured  advantageous  terms  for  English  trade  with 
the  Netherlands,  which  were  then  the  great  centre 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  Europe.  Henry 
paid  personal  attention  to  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  he  took  an  interest  in  the  great  geographical  discoveries 
which  brought  the  New  World  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe. 
Deprived  by  a  mere  accident  of  the  honour  of  being  the  patron  of 
Columbus,  he  favoured,  though  on  the  limited  scale  dictated  by  his 
avarice,  the  enterprise  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  settled  at 
Bristol,  who,  in  1497,  discovered  Newfoundland  and  coasted  along 
the  mainland  of  America  as  far  as  Florida. 


The  Star 
Chamber. 
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The  House  of  Tudor  {continued). 

HENKY  Vni.  (1509-1547). 

Bovn^  June  28,  1491.  Eeigned,  38  years.  Age,  55|. 

PERIOD  I. — To  the  fall  of  Wohey  (1509-1530). 

Henry,  the  second  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was 
born  at  Greenwich  on  the  28th  of  June,  1491.  On  the  death  of 

Henrv  VIII  older  brother  Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  ereated 

^  •  prince  of  Wales  and  betrothed  to  his  brother’s  widow, 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  whom  he  married  June  7,  1509,  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  April  22nd.  The  king  and  queen 
were  crowned  at  Westminster  on  June  24th,  five  days  before  the 
completion  of  Henry’s  18th  year. 

Henry  YHI.  united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
^  his  accession  was  hailed  with  joy.  This  was  in- 

laSty°^^'  creased  when  he  promised  redress  to  all  who  had 

been  injured  by  the  enforcement  of  obsolete  statutes 
in  the  late  reign, -and  he  proved  his  sincerity  by  the  imprisonment 
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and  execution  of  Empson  and  Dudley  (Aug.  18,  1510).  His  fine 
person,  frank  and  open  countenance,  youthful  spirit,  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  both  in  martial  exercises  and  in  music  and  other  elegant 
accomplishments,  at  once  commanded  the  affection  of  his  people 
who  could  not  yet  see  the  dangers  which  lurked  beneath  his 
hasty  and  impetuous  temper.  In  addition  to  his  outward  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  had  received  an  education  far  above  that  of 
princes  in  much  later  times.  Having  been  at  first  destined  by  his 
father  to  aspire  to  the  papal  tiara,  he  was  well  versed,  not  only  in 
polite  learning,  but  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  theology,  and  he 
was  diligent  in  the  exercises  of  devotion. 

In  the  first  youthful  consciousness  of  power  and  popularity, 
Henry  hastened  to  abandon  the  cautious  policy  of  his  father,  and 
to  throw  himself  into  the  struggles  of  the  European 
powers.  The  influence  of  his  father-in-law  induced 
him  to  join  the  “  Holy  League,”  which  was  formed 
by  Julius  II.  against  Louis  XH.  of  France  (1511).  The  league 
included  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  so  that  the  accession  of  England  seemed 
to  render  its  success  assured.  But  the  campaign  of  1512  brought 
Henry  more  expense  than  honour.  A  small  force  which  he  sent  to 
Spain,  by  the  advice  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
Guienne,  was  kept  inactive  while  Ferdinand  overran 
Navarre,  and  the  army  returned  greatly  weakened 
by  disease  (Dec.).  Meanwhile  the  admiral,  sir 
Edward  Howard,  w’asted  the  French  coasts,  and  fought  an  action 
off  Brest,  which  was  claimed  as  a  victory,  though  the  Begent,  the 
largest  ship  in  the  English  navy,  was  burnt  (Aug.  12,  1512).  To 
replace  her,  the  king  built  the  largest  ship  yet  known,  the  Henri 
Grace  Dieu ;  but  he  lost  the  gallant  admiral,  sir  Edward  Howard, 
in  a  new  attack  on  Brest,  April  25,  1513.  The  tw^o  nations 
continued  to  make  incursions  on  each  other’s  shores;  and  the 
importance  which  naval  warfare  now  began  to  acquire  is  attested 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  ordering  fortifications  to  be  built  along  the 
coast  between  Plymouth  and  Land’s  End  (1512). 

In  1513  Henry  resolved  to  make  more  strenuous  exertions.  He 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and,  crossing 
to  Calais  in  person  (July  30,  1513),  he  joined  his  ^ 
ally  at  Terouenne  (Aug.  12).  Henry’s  gorgeous 
display  of  cloth  of  gold  and  trappings  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  veteran  Maximilian, 
who  humoured  the  young  king  by  serving  under  the  cross  of 
St.  George,  while  he  really  directed  the  campaign.  The  English 
and  French  cavalry  encountered  on  the  Lis,  near  Guinegate, 
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where  the  latter  were  seized  witli  a  jmuic,  which  gave  the  victory 
the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (Aug.  16).  Satisfied,  for  the 
present,  with  this  first  taste  of  martial  glory,  Henry  only  used 
his  army  of  50,000  men  in  taking  Terouenne  (Aug.  22)  and 
Tournay  (Sept.  29);  and  he  returned  to  England,  Nov.  24,  1513. 

In  the  north  a  far  fiercer  contest  had  been  ended  by  a  very 
different  battle.  There  was  a  standing  alliance  between  Scotland 
and  France  against  England,  and  James  lY.  had  many  causes  of 
quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law.  He  sent  a  defiance  by  his  herald 
to  Henry  before  Terouenne ;  and,  against  the  advice  of  his  best 
counsellors,  and  even  though  he  received,  as  was 
Flodden  reported,  a  supernatural  warning,  he  crossed  the 

Tweed  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  Aug.  22,  1513. 
He  was  encountered  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  with  26,000  men,  and 
was  slain,  with  the  noblest  of  his  chivalry,  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  Sept.  9  *  (see  map,  p.  81). 

In  these  wars  Henry  had  squandered  the  treasures  bequeathed 
by  his  father,  his  successes  were  of  small  value,  and  his  allies 
_  ,,,  deserted  him  to  make  terms  for  themselves.  It  was 

Franc^^  at  this  juncture,  in  1514,  that  Wolsey  acquired 
that  ascendency  which  he  kept  for  so  many  years. 
He  had  already  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the  management 
of  the  late  expedition  to  France.  He  now  taught  the  king  to 
outwit  his  unfaithful  allies.  England  made  an  advantageous 
peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  Henry’s  younger  sister, 
Mary,  was  married  to  Louis  XII.  (Oct.  9,  1514).t  From  this 
moment  the  chief  control  of  affairs  falls  upon  'VVolsey,  while  the 
king  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  1471,  of  respectable,  if 
not  of  wealthy,  parents.  The  story  that  his  father  was  a  butcher 
was  probably  an  invention  of  his  detractors.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
W  degree  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  conse- 

°  quently  known  as  the  “  Boy  Bachelor.”  He  owed 

his  rapid  rise  in  life  to  the  patronage  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  negotiations  with 
Germany  about  a  second  marriage  for  the  king  (1507),  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  (1508).  Under  Henry 
YHI.  he  became  a  member  of  the  council,  and  received  numerous 


*  In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  earl  of  Surrey  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk, 
f  Three  months  after  the  marriage  IMary  was  left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her 
aged  husband  (Jan.  1,  1515).  Soon  afterwards  she  secretly  married  Charles 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  favourite  companion  of  Henry.  From  this  marriage 
was  descended  the  unfortunate  claimant  of  the  crown,  lady  Jane  Grey  (see  p.  l74). 
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ecclesiastical  v>referments.  In  1513  lie  received  the  liisliopric  of 
Tonrnay;  in  1514  he  was  created  successively  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  archbishop  of  York,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  on  the  resignation  of  archbishop  Warham.  From  the 
pope  he  received  the  cardinal’s  hat  in  1510,  and  the  office  of  papal 
legate  in  the  following  year.  This  rapid  rise  to  power,  such  as  a 
subject  has  rarely  held,  and  his  still  more  sudden  fall  in  later 
years,  have  given  to  "Wolsey’s  career  a  dramatic  interest  which  has 
impressed  both  contemporaries  and  posterity.  His  name  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  English  history,  but  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
any  great  achievement  which  he  accomplished.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  concerned  rather  with  foreign  than  with  domestic 
politics,  and  the  triumphs  of  diplomacy  are  proverbially  short 
lived.  In  shaping  the  European  relations  of  England,  Wolsey’s 
influence  was  very  great,  though  hard  to  define ;  but  in  shaping 
the  future  of  England  itself  he  played  a  much  smaller  part  than 
the  man  whom  he  trained  in  his  service,  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  year  1515  is  not  only  notable  for  the  rise  of  Wolsey  to  power 
but  also  for  the  appearance  of  other  new  actors  upon  the  stage  of 
European  politics.  In  France,  Louis  XII.  was 
succeeded  by  Francis  I.,  a  young  prince  in  his 


twenty-first  year,  resembling  Henry  in  his  gay 


New  rulers 
in  Europe. 


and  ardent  spirit,  and  in  many  points  of  character.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  placed  the  crowns  of  Spain,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  on  the 
head  of  his  grandson,  Charles  I.,  who  was  already  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  soon  became  the  emperor  Charles  V.  So 
that,  instead  of  the  trio  of  astute  old  politicians,  Henry  VH.,  Louis 
XI.,  and  Ferdinand — the  “  tres  magi  ”  of  lord  Bacon — the  fate  of 
Europe  rested  on  the  friendships  and  enmities  of  three  young  and 
gifted  competitors  in  a  new  and  open  conflict  of  ambition.  Charles 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  having  been  born  in  the  year  1500; 
but  nature  had  endowed  him  with  the  snbtilty  and  self-command 
which  Henry  and  Francis  wanted.  The  keys  of  St.  Peter  were 
held  by  Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  as  magnificent  and  able  as  these  kings. 
Above  all,  Martin  Luther,  now  in  his  thirty-third  year,  was 
already  prepared — unknov/n  to  himself  and  the  world — to  maintain 
the  principles  before  which  emperor,  kings,  and  pope  must  bow. 
His  final  breach  with  the  papacy  occurred  in  1520. 

Francis  I.,  having  inaugurated  his  reign  by  the  victory  of 
Mariguano,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  the  „ 
duchy  of  IMilun  (Sept.  13,  1515),  sought  the  friend-  1518^ 

ship  of  Jhigland  through  the  medium  of  Wolsey. 

Leo  X.  exhorted  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  a  general  agreement, 
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as  the  basis  of  which  a  solemn  league  was  made  between  Francis 
and  Henry,  who  restored  Tournay  and  betrothed  his  infant  daughter 
Mary  to  the  infant  dauphin  (1518). 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  (Jan.  12,  1519),  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  became  candidates  for  the  empire; 

while  Henry  sent  an  envoy.  Pace,  to  the  continent. 
Contest  for  urging  his  own  claim,  than  in 

e  empire.  Rope  of  excluding  both  the  others.  The  election 

fell  on  the  king  of  Spain,  who,  as  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  added  to 
a  power  little  less  than  that  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  old  world 
the  vast  resources  of  the  new. 

The  lesser  states  of  Europe  felt  their  independence  to  be 
threatened  by  the  accumulation  of  such  vast  territories  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  prince.  The  championship  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  “  the  balance  of  power,”  was  undertaken  by  Francis  I.  of 
France,  who  could  oppose  the  strength  which  comes  from  unity  and 
coherence  to  the  enormous,  but  scattered,  territories  of  his  rival. 
Both  princes  were  eager  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  England,  and 
much  depended  upon  the  attitude  assumed  by  Henry 
Henry’s^  rela-  yju  Wolsey.  Prudence  dictated  union  with 
Uons  France,  as  the  weaker  power,  but  ambition  suggested 

Charles  V.  ^  might  be  gained  by  joining  the  emperor. 

Henry  VIH.  coveted  the  French  crown,  which 
Henry  VI.  had  worn,  and  which  the  English  kings  had  not 
formally  resigned.  Wolsey  coveted  the  papacy,  and  Charles  had 
much  more  influence  over  papal  elections  than  Francis.  As  usual, 
ambition  carried  the  day.  The  interview  between  Henry  and 
Francis  (June  7,  1520)  was  accompanied  with  such  gorgeous 
festivities  that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  An  original  picture  of  the  scene  is  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  kings,  who  were  the  goodliest  persons  in  either  host, 
met  on  horseback,  and  embraced  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
regard;  and  the  festivities  were  continued  till  Midsummer-day. 
Henry,  however,  had  held  a  less  pompous  but  more  business¬ 
like  interview  with  Charles  V.  beforehand  at  Canterbury,  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  met  him  again  at  Gravelines.  The 
.  result  of  these  interviews  was  seen  in  the  following 
Cha^rl^s^  year,  when  Wolsey,  while  presiding  over  a  pre¬ 

tended  mediation  at  Calais  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  secretly  visited  Charles  at  Bruges,  and 
concluded  an  alliance  against  Francis  (Aug.  1521). 

The  same  year  witnessed  two  events  of  deep  signiBcance  in 
connexion  with  Henry’s  future  life.  The  first  was  the  execution 
of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  descendant  of  Edward  HI. 
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for  some  unguarded  expressions,  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by 
him,  about  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  other  was 
the  publication  of  the  king’s  book  ‘  On  the  Seven 
Sacraments,’  in  opposition  to  Luther,  which  gained  ° 

for  him  and  his  successors,  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X.,  the  title  of 
“  Defender  of  the  Faith  ”  (Fidei  Defensor),  a  title 
still  prized  by  a  Protestant  people.  Shortly  after-  defends 

wards  Leo  X.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  ^  papacy. 
VI.,  a  Fleming,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor. 

In  1522  Charles  again  visited  England,  consoled  Wolsey  for  his 
disappointment,  and  persuaded  Henry  to  declare  war  against 
France  (June).  The  immediate  result  was  to  revive  . 

hostilities  with  Scotland.  That  country  had  been 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  since  the  death  of  James  IV. 
on  Flodden  Field.  His  widow,  Margaret  Tudor,  became  regent 
for  the  infant  James  V.,  but  she  rendered  herself  unpopular 
by  a  second  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Angus.  The  opponents  of 
English  influence  now  secured  the  transference  of  the  regency 
to  the  duke  of  Albany,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  France.  In  1516,  however,  Albany  retired,  but 
Margaret  and  Angus  lost  much  of  their  recovered  influence  by 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
England,  Francis  I.  induced  Albany  to  return  and  to  attack 
the  English  frontier.  He  was,  however,  forced  by  lord  Dacre  to 
conclude  a  humiliating  truce  (1522),  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
defeated  by  Surrey.  Albany  now  finally  retired,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  regency  by  Angus,  the  head  of  the  English  party,  resulted 
in  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  which  lasted  for  18  years. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  compelled  Henry  to  summon  parliament 
(April  15,  1523),  which  had  not  met  for  seven  years.  Before  the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  the  famous  sir  Thomas  Moee  was 
speaker,  Wolsey  appeared  in  person,  demanding  p  i- 
the  enormous  sum  of  £800,000 :  but  they  would  ^^of^l52^ 
only  grant  half,  and  when  Wolsey  attempted  to 
argue  with  the  house,  they  maintained  the  privilege  of  confining 
all  discussion  to  their  own  members — a  memorable  protest  and 
precedent  against  every  attempt  of  the  crown  to  take  part  in  the 
debates,  in  person  or  by  deputy.  Henry  dissolved  the  parliament, 
and  governed  without  one  for  another  seven  years ;  and  he  levied 
in  one  year  the  subsidy  which  the  parliament  had  made  payable 
in  four. 

Meanwhile  England  had  gained  no  great  successes  in  the  war  with 
France,  and  in  1525  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  I.  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  conclusively  proved  the  imprudence  of  the  foreign 
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policy  pursued  since  1522,  AYolsey,  who  had  been  again  dis¬ 
appointed  of  the  papacy  at  the  election  of  Clement  VII.  (1523),  now 
urged  the  advisability  of  making  peace  with  France.  Henry, 
however,  hoped  for  a  moment  that  his  dreams  of  the  French  crown 
might  be  realised,  and  it  was  only  after  Charles  had  declined 
to  assist  him  in  this  project  that  he  accepted  his 
foreign  policy  advice.  In  the  autumn  of  1525  England 

became  the  close  ally  of  France  and  an  opponent  of 
the  emperor.  This  change  in  foreign  relations  had  an  important 
influence  upon  affairs  at  home,  as  it  enabled  Henry  to  bring 
forward  his  project  of  a  divorce  from  his  wdfe  Catharine.  He  had 
long  been  weary  of  her,  but  while  he  was  allied  with  Charles  V., 
lie  could  hardly  venture  to  insult  him  by  repudiating  his  aunt. 
This  difficulty  was  now  removed,  and  from  this  time  the  divorce 
question  becomes  of  paramount  importance  in  home  politics. 

Wolsey  was  comparatively  little  interested  in  domestic  aftairs, 
and  so  far  as  he  touched  them  he  was  content  to  follow  the  policy 
.  of  Henry  VII,  His  object  was  the  increase  of  the 

olk^^  of  power,  upon  which  his  own  influence  depended. 

Wolsey  depressed  the  old  nobles,  and  he  regarded 

parliament  with  distrust  and  suspicion — in  fact, 
the  only  parliament  which  met  during  his  ascendency  was  that  with 
which  he  had  his  famous  quarrel  in  1523.  But  the  chief  domestic 
question  of  the  day  was  of  church  reform.  There  were  many  causes 
.  of  complaint  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  church  ^  supremacy  claimed  by  the  papacy  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  strong  national  feeling,  which  had 
already  found  expression  in  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  prse7nunire. 
The  clerical  courts  were  unpopular,  because  they  allowed  the 
clergy  to  escape  with  light  penalties  for  serious  offences,  because 
they  pried  into  the  secrets  of  men’s  private  lives,  and  because 
their  procedure  was  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial.  The  monasteries 
were  homes  of  idleness,  if  not  of  vice,  and  the  monks,  though  lenient 
landlords,  were  not  intelligent  cultivators,  and  failed  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  enormous  wealth.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  a  favourite  subject  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  was  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the  rise  of  the 
“  new  learning,”  which  England  borrowed  from  Italy,  and  which 
found  able  teachers  in  dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
and  in  sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  of  Utopia.  The  Lollard  move¬ 
ment  had  been  driven  underground  rather  than  suppressed,  and 
the  influence  of  Wyclif  and  his  followers  still  survived  in  the 
hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy. 

Wolsey,  though  a  great  ecclesiastic,  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
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the  dangers  which  threatened  the  church,  and  to  the  necessity  of 

meeting  them.  He  was  anxious  to  avert  attack 

from  without,  by  effecting  the  necessary  reforms  Wolsey  s 

from  within.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  measures 

had  accepted  the  office  of  papal  legate,  in  spite  of 
the  statute  of  prxmunire,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  against  papal  domination.  Two  of  his  measures  illustrate 
his  aims  and  the  means  which  he  adopted  to  secure  them.  He 
obtained  a  bull  for  the  suppression  of  all  monasteries  with  less 
than  seven  members,  and  he  employed  their  revenues  for  the 
creation  and  endowment  of  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  To 
allay  the  discontent  excited  by  the  clerical  courts,  he  founded  a 
Icgatine  court  of  his  own  at  Westminster,  which  was  to  have 
supreme  cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  But  before  he 
could  achieve  any  definite  results,  the  whole  question  of  church 
reform  was  complicated  by  the  disputes  as  to  the  king’s  divorce. 

Tlic  ground  on  which  Henry  VIH.  claimed  a  divorce  from 
Catharine,  was,  that  marriage  with  his  brother’s  widow  was 
unlawful.  This  difficulty  had  been  removed  at 
the  time  by  a  dispensation  from  pope  Julius  II. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  induce  Clement  VH. 
to  declare  his  predecessor’s  bull  invalid.  Wolsey, 
though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  divorce,  did  not  venture  to 
oppose  the  king’s  will.  He  was  as  anxious  as  Henry  himself  to 
sec  the  succession  settled  by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir,  and  all 
Catharine’s  children  had  died  except  a  daughter,  Mary.  He  also 
wished  to  cement  the  alliance  with  France  by  marrying  Henry  to 
a  French  princess.  Unfortunately  for  the  cardinal,  the  king  had 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  a  lady  of  the 
queen’s  suite,  but  it  was  now  too  late  for  Wolsey  to  draw  back. 
IMatters  were  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  1527  an 
imperial  army  sacked  Rome,  and  Clement  \  II.  became  a  virtual 
prisoner  in  tlie  hands  of  Charles  V.  Much  as  the  pope  might  wish 
to  conciliate  England,  he  could  not  venture  to  enrage  the  emperor. 
In  1528,  after  long  hesitation,  he  granted  a  commission  to  the 
cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  who  cited  the  king  and  queen 
before  their  court.  May  31,  1529.  Botli  appeared ;  but  the  queen 
protested  against  her  judges,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  (June  18). 
At  the  next  sitting  (June  21),  instead  of  answering  to  her  name, 
she  threw  herself  at  Henry’s  feet  and  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
him,  after  which  she  left  the  court  and  refused  to  appear  again. 
Tlic  trial  was  protracted  to  June  30,  when  Campeggio  suddenly 
adjourned  it  to  October  1 ;  and  in  a  few  days  both  parties  were 
cited  to  appear,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  before  the  pope  at  Rome. 
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This  step  was  taken  through  the  iutiueuce  of  Charles  V., 
Catharine’s  nephew  and  protector ;  but  Henry  and  Anne  threw 
the  blame  on  Wolsey.  On  the  very  day  when  the  cardinal  opened 
the  court  of  chancery  for  a  new  term  (Oct.  9,  1529),  an  indictment 
Fall  of  prsemunire  was  laid  against  him  in  the  court 

Wolsev  King’s  Bench  by  the  king’s  attorney,  charging 

him  with  receiving  papal  bulls.  On  Oct.  17  the 
great  seal  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  sir  Thomas  More, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher  from  his  archiepiscopal 
palace  of  York  House,  which  was  seized  by  Henry,  and  became 
afterwards  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  On  the  28th  of  October  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  goods.  His  projected  college  at  Ipswich  was 
suppressed,  and  Cardinal  College  at  Oxford  was  shorn  of  much  of 
its  projected  magnificence  and  converted  into  the  royal  foundation 
of  Christ  Church.  On  Nov.  3,  parliament  met,  and  agreed  to  an 
address,  charging  Wolsey  with  many  grave  offences ;  but  the 
king  refused  to  receive  it,  and  he  afterwards  showed  special  favour 
to  Wolsey’s  old  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  defended  him  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

Wolsey  was  left  in  possession  of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and 
received  a  full  pardon  (Feb.  1530).  He  was  soon  ordered  to 
reside  within  his  archbishopric,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
observances  of  religion  and  hospitality.  But  suddenly  he  was 
arrested  at  Cawood  on  a  new  charge  of  treason, 
founded  on  his  correspondence  with  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  France  (Nov.  2).  His  health  broke 
down  upon  the  journey ;  and  as  he  entered  the  abbey  of 
Leicester  (Nov.  26),  he  said,  “  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to 
leave  my  bones  among  you.”  On  the  second  day  he  addressed 
to  sir  William  Kingston,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  memorable 
words,  “If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the 
king.  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.”  He 
added  words  of  deep  and  prophetic  interest,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  king :  “  He  is  a  prince  of  royal  courage,  and  hath  a  princely 
heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will 
or  pleasure,  he  will  endanger  the  loss  of  the  one-half  of  his  realm. 
I  warn  you ;  be  well  assured  and  advised  what  ye  put  into  his 
head,  for  ye  shall  never  put  it  out  again.”  That  he  served  a 
prince  of  such  a  temper,  and  kept  him  from  becoming  what  he 
afterwards  became,  has  been  urged  as  his  best  eulogy.  He  died 
the  day  after  the  scene  just  related,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1530,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 


Wolsey’s 

death. 
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Henr}^  VlII.  delivering  the  Bible  to  Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  (Being  a  portion 
of  the  engraved  title-page  of  Cranmer’e  or  the  Great  Bible.) 
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The  House  of  Tudor  {continued), 

HENRY  VIH.  {continued). 

PERIOD  II. — From  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  death  of  the  King 

(1529-1547). 


Wolsey’s  fall  marks  the  termination  of  the  monopoly  of  political 
offices  by  the  clergy.  Most  of  the  new  ministers  were  laymen. 
The  diike  of  Norfolk  (previously  earl  of  Surrey)  *  minis 

became  president  of  the  council,  and  the  duke  of  +  g  i 
Suffolk,  the  king’s  brother-in-law,  was  vice-pre-  ®  • 

sident.  The  chancellorship  was  given  to  sir  Thomas  More. 


*  He  had  succeeded  his  father,  the  conqueror  of  Flodden,  as  duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1524. 
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Negotia¬ 
tions  with 
Charles  V. 


Stephen  Gardiner,  who  had  been  an  agent  of  Wolsey’s  diplomacy, 
and  who  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  later  part  of  the 
reign,  held  no  office  in  the  state,  but  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester.  And  the  rise  of  lay  ministers  was  not  the  only 
change  of  importance.  Elenry  VIII.  now  becomes  the  real  ruler 
of  England  in  a  sense  that  he  was  not  before.  The  divorce 
question  gave  him  a  direct  personal  interest  in  politics,  and 
Wolsey’s  downfall  inspired  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own  authority. 
Henceforth  he  admits  rival  parties  to  his  council,  so  that  he  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  advice,  and  at  tlic  same  time  maintain  his 
own  independence  by  balancing  one  against  the  other. 

The  new  ministers  were  less  tolerant  in  matters  of  opinion  than 
Wolsey  had  been,  and  More’s  chancellorship  was  marked  by  a 
revival  of  religious  persecution.  But  their  ascen¬ 
dency  was  not  very  long  lived.  They  endeavoured 
to  break  off  the  alliance  with  France,  which 
Wolsey  had  concluded,  and  to  renew  friendly 
relations  with  the  emperor.  But  Charles  V.  refused  to  consent  to 
the  divorce  of  Catharine,  which  was  still  the  most  prominent 
question.  The  failure  of  these  negotiations  disposed  Henry  to 
listen  to  the  bolder  suggestions  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Wolsey,  and  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  a 
Cambridge  doctor,  who  attracted  notice  by  his  advice  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Universities  on  the  divorce  question. 

Cromwell  is,  after  the  king,  the  most  important  personage  in  the 
nine  years  that  follow  Wolsey’s  death.  Like  Wolsey,  he  wished  to 
maintain  and  to  increase  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  crown :  but  here  the  similarity  between  them 
ceases.  Wolsey  was  a  churchman,  Cromwell  was  not. 
Wolsey  would  make  the  church  the  ally  of  the  crown,  Cromwell 
would  make  it  the  king’s  slave.  Wolsey  wished  to  reform 
the  church  from  within,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it : 
Cromwell  would  reform  it  from  without,  in  order  to  destroy  its 
independence  and  its  influence.  Wolsey,  though  no  persecutor, 
was  opposed  to  heresy,  and  in  his  dying  speech  he  urged  the 
king  “  that  he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  depress  this  new  sort  of 
Lutherans.”  Cromwell,  though  less  tolerant,  was  inclined  to 
favour  Protestantism.  And  the  attitude  of  the  two  ministers 
towards  parliament  was  radically  different.  Wolsey  distrusted  the 
assembly,  summoned  it  as  rarely  as  he  could,  and  quarrelled  with 
it  when  it  met.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  the  more 
subtle  policy  of  using  parliament  as  an  instrument  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  king’s  wishes.  Henceforth  the  sessions  of  parliament 
are  as  frequent  and  important  as  they  had  previously  been  rare  and 
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obscure.  Tims  tlie  constitutional  machinery,  though  degraded  to  be 
a  tool  of  the  monarchy,  was  preserved  intact,  to  be  put  to  more 
honourable  uses  at  a  later  date. 

The  Seven  Years’  Parliament,  which  sat  from  1529  to  1586,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  English  History.  It  effected  a 
complete  breach  with  Rome,  it  established  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  it 
accomplished  or  commenced  social  changes  of  which 
the  influence  is  felt  to  the  present  day.  From  the  first  the 
assembly  showed  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  clergy,  which  the 
king  encouraged  for  his  own  ends.  In  the  session  of  1529  acts 
were  passed  to  limit  the  charges  in  the  clerical  courts,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abuse  of  pluralities.  But  it  was  not  till  the  divorce 
question  rendered  a  rupture  with  the  papacy  necessary,  that  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  become  of  first-rate  importance.  The 
legality  of  the  king’s  marriage  had  been  submitted,  on  Cranmer’s 
advice,  to  the  Universities  of  Europe.  From  most  of  the  foreign 
Universities  favourable  answers  were  obtained,  though  often  by 
very  questionable  means.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  very 
guarded  replies,  and  these  were  only  extorted  by  intimidation.  In 
1530  the  first  liostile  step  was  taken  against  the  papacy,  when  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  introduction  of  bulls 
from  Rome  (Sept.  19).  In  1531  both  parliament  and  convocation 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  but  the  king  was  no  nearer  a 
legal  solution  of  his  difficulties,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Henry 
VHI.  that  he  refused  to  take  a  decisive  step  without  legal 
sanction. 

IMeanwhile  the  attack  on  the  church  was  continued.  By  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  legatine  authority  of  Wolsey,  ^  the  clergy  had 

exposed  themselves  to  the  same  charge  of  Attack  on 

as  had  been  employed  to  crush  the  cardinal.  The  church, 

convocation  of  Canterbury  was  induced  to  purchase 
pardon  for  this  offence  by  paying  the  enormous  sum  of  £100,000. 
The  convocation  of  York,  less  wealthy  or  more  obstinate,  paid 
only  £18,810.  But  these  sums  did  not  satisfy  the  king,  who 
demanded  the  recognition  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  After 
long  debates,  convocation  acknowledged  the  king  as  “  protector 
and  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England,  in  so 
far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ”  (Feb.-May,  1531).  Ihe 
saving  clause  was  added  on  the  suggestion  of  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  In  1532  the  same  weapon  of  praemwmVe  submission 
was  employed  to  extort  from  the  clergy  their  famous  clergy.” 

“  submission,”  which  consisted  of  three  articles.  (1) 

Convocation  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  making  laws  without 
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royal  license  and  consent.  (2)  A  committee  of  32  was  to  revise  the 
canon  law,  and  to  abrogate  all  canons  which  conflicted  with  the 
royal  supremacy.  (3)  All  canons  which  were  not  so  abrogated 
were  to  remain  in  force,  if  approved  by  the  king.  This  submission, 
said  the  imperial  envoy,  gave  the  clergy  less  power  than  the  shoe¬ 
makers,  who  could  at  least  make  regulations  for  their  own  craft. 
But  they  hoped  in  return  for  their  concessions  to  free  themselves 
from  the  heavy  payments  to  Kome,  and  they  petitioned  the  king 


Bill  against 
annates. 


against  the  further  exaction  of  annates,  i.e.  the 
first  year’s  revenue  which  a  newly  appointed  bishop 


Cranmer 

archbishop. 


had  to  pay  to  the  papal  court.  In  accordance  with 
this  petition  parliament  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  payment  of 
annates.  But  the  measure  did  not  at  once  become  law,  as  the 
king  withheld  his  consent,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  threat  to 
procure  compliance  from  the  pope.  Sir  Thomas  More,  unable  to 
approve  these  changes  and  especially  the  submission  of  the  clergy, 
resigned  the  great  seal  on  May  16,  1532. 

In  the  autumn  of  1532  archbishop  Warham  died,  and  the  king  at 
once  designated  Cranmer  as  his  successor.  Curiously  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  royal  proclamation,  the  bulls  confirming 
Cranmer’s  appointment  were  obtained  from  Rome, 
this  being  the  last  instance  in  the  reign.  As  the 
pope  showed  no  signs  of  yielding  about  the  divorce,  Henry  at  last 
determined  to  settle  the  question  at  home.  In  Nov.,  1532,  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  In  May,  1533, 
Anne  Cranmer  (who  had  been  consecrated  on  March  30) 
Bolevn  ^  court  at  Dunstable,  and  pronounced  the 

king’s  marriage  with  Catharine  null  and  void 
From  the  beginning,  and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn  good  and  lawful 
(May  25-28).  On  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  the  new  queen 
entered  London  in  procession,  and  on  the  next  day  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  with  a  splendour  that  seemed  designed  to 
gild  over  all  that  was  dark  and  doubtful  in  the  manner  of  her 
elevation.  But  amidst  the  acclamations  of  London,  there  was  yet 
so  strong  a  sympathy  with  Catharine,  that  Charles  V,,  whom 
Henry  vainly  attempted  to  conciliate,  cherished  hopes  of  an 
insurrection.  Catharine  herself  indignantly  refused  the  title  of 
“Princess  Dowager,”  and  made  her  appeal  to  the  pope,  who 
reversed  Cranmer’s  decision.  Henry  went  through  the  form  of 
appealing  to  a  general  council,  but  his  real  confidence  was  in  his 
own  power  to  defy  the  pope.  On  the  7th  of  September  his 
satisfaction  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Elizabeth,  was  destined  to  wield,  with  glory  and 
success,  the  power  which  she  derived  from  the  strong  will  of 
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Henry.  The  divorced  queen  Catharine  died  at  Kimholton,  Jan.  29, 
1536.* 

In  1533  the  Statute  of  Appeals  was  passed,  by  which  all 
appeals  to  Home  were  forbidden,  and  machinery  was  provided  for 
the  final  settlement  of  all  ecclesiastical  cases  at  home.  In  Jan., 
1534,  began  the  most  important  session  of  the 
parliament,  and  in  this  year  were  passed  most  of 
the  great  measures  which  completed  the  emancipation  of  England 
from  papal  control.  The  “  submission  of  the  clergy  ”  was  enacted 
as  a  statute.  The  Annates  bill  finally  became  law,  with  the 
addition  of  clauses  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  bishops.  All 
papal  interference,  including  the  bulls  of  confirmation,  were 
declared  illegal.  On  a  vacancy,  the  king  was  to  send  a  conge 
(Veiire  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  with  it  a  “letter 
missive”  containing  the  name  of  the  person  to  bo  elected.  If 
the  chapter  failed  to  obey  within  twelve  days,  the  choice  was 
to  lapse  to  the  king.*  The  Act  of  Succession  confirmed  the 
divorce  of  Catharine,  and  the  marriage  with  Anne  settled  the 
succession  on  her  children  to  the  exclusion  of  the  princess 
Mary,  and  made  any  opposition  to  this  settlement  by  overt 
act  high  treason,  and  any  words  spoken  against  it  misprision  of 
treason.^  The  papal  authority  was  finally  abolished,  and  convo¬ 
cation  declared  that  “  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  no  greater 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  him  by  God  in  the  kingdom  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop.”  The  Act  of  Supremacy  declared 
Henry  to  be  “  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,”  making 
no  distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  headship, 
and  practically  transferred  to  him  the  powers  claimed  by  the  pope. 
Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  clergy,  the  annates  and 
ecclesiastical  tenths,  which  they  hoped  would  be  abolished,  were 
handed  over  to  the  crown. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  measures  met  with 
unanimous  approval.  But  Henry  and  Cromwell  determined  to 
strike  terror  into  the  malcontents  by  making  an  _ 
example  of  their  leaders.  Elizabeth  Barton,  an  ®rs6cu  ion. 
ignorant  enthusiast  who  professed  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
and  who  was  known  among  her  followers  as  “  the  Nun  of  Kent,” 
was  attainted  and  executed  with  several  of  her  accomplices  in 
March,  1534.  Several  important  persons,  including  More  and 
Fisher,  were  implicated  in  what  was  considered  to  be  a  plot  in 

*  This  act,  though  repealed  under  Edward  VI.,  was  re-enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day. 

f  This  term,  derived  from  the  old  French  mespris  (contempt),  was  applied  to 
crimes  which  seemed  to  partake,  by  necessary  inference,  of  the  character  of  treason. 
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favour  of  the  ])rinces3  IMary,  and  Fislicr  was  imprisoned.  Hnt 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  government  against  its  opponents  was  the 
oath  to  recognise  the  claim  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children  to  the  crown, 
the  exaction  of  which  was  authorised  hy  the  Act  of  Succession. 
This  oath  was  tendered  to  More  and  Fisher,  and  on  their  refusal 
to  take  it  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Harsh  measures  of 
persecution  were  adopted  under  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
which  made  it  treason  “  to  deprive  the  king  or  queen  of  their 
dignity,  title,  or  name.” 

Fisher  and  More  were  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  royal 
and  again  refused  (May  7,  1535);  and  the  pope  chose 
this  very  juncture  for  making  Fislier  a  cardinal. 
Stung  by  this  defiance,  the  king  vowed  that  he 
might  have  the  hat,  but  he  should  have  no  head  to 
And  that  head,  whitened  by  the  cares  of  eighty  years, 
was  meekly  laid  on  the  block  at  Tower  Hill  on  June  22nd,  1535. 

On  July  1,  sir  Thomas  More  appeared  before  the  special 
commission  which  had  condemned  Fisher,  tottering  on  a  stick 
from  weakness  through  his  long  imprisonment. 
Thomas  Mm-e  ^  expos(‘d,  with  calm  contempt,  tlie  false  evidence 
of  Eicliard  llich,  charging  him  with  treasonable 
expressions;  but  as  to  the  king’s  supremacy,  he  simply  declared 
that  he  had  never  practised  against  it,  but  ho  could  not 
consent  to  it.  “  I  will  not  meddle,”  he  said,  “  with  any  such 
matters,  for  I  am  fully  determined  to  serve  Clod,  and  to  think 
upon  His  passion  and  my  i)assago  out  of  this  world.”  When  the 
horrible  doom  of  treason  was  passed  upon  him,  but  commuted  to 
beheading  “  l)y  the  king’s  f<pecial  mercy,'' — “  God  forbid,”  said  he, 
“  that  the  king  should  show  any  more  such  mercy  to  any  of  my 
friends.”  Such  fiashes  of  his  native  wit  continued  to  light  up  the 
Christian  dignity  of  his  few  remaining  days.  The  details  of  the 
closing  scenes  are  preserved  in  the  exquisite  narrative  of  his 
daughter,  Margaret  Eoper,  who,  on  his  return  to  the  Tower,  rushed 
through  the  guards  and  fell  upon  his  neck.  On  the  6th  of  July 
ho  was  brought  out  to  execution  on  Tower  Hill.  The  weak  scaffold 
shook  as  he  mounted  it.  “  See  mo  safe  up,”  he  said  to  sir  William 
Kingston,  “for  my  coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself.”  Not 
l)eing  suffered  to  address  the  people,  he  asked  their  prayers  and 
their  witness  that  ho  died  in  the  faith  of  the  holy  Catholic  cluirch, 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  God  and  the  king.  Wlien  ho  had  prayed, 
the  executioner  begged  his  forgiveness.  “  Friend,”  said  More, 
kissing  him,  “thou  art  to  do  me  the  greatest  benefit  tiiat  I  can 
receive.  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  tliine 
office.  ]My  neck  is  very  short;  take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou 
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strike  not  awry  for  saving  of  thine  honesty.”  After  laying  his 
liead  on  the  block,  he  moved  aside  his  beard,  remarking,  “  Pity 
that  should  be  cut,  it  has  not  committed  treason.”  And  so  he  died. 

The  execution  of  these  eminent  men  roused  a  storm  of  indig¬ 
nation  throughout  Europe,  whicli  Henry  attempted  in  vain  to  meet 
with  an  elaborate  apology.  The  pope  drew  up  the  long-threatened 
hull  of  interdict  and  deposition,  though  its  issue  was  suspended  for 
three  years  through  the  interference  of  Ih'ancis  I.  But  the  king’s 
severity  had  the  desired  effect  of  overawing  opposition,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  proceed  to  further  measures. 

In  1535  Henry  VHI.,  in  the  exercise  of  his  supremacy,  gave  to 
Cromwell  the  office  of  vicar-general,  thus  making  him  a  sort  of  royal 
legate  a  latere.  The  first  act  of  the  new  officer 
was  to  order  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries  The  attack 
and  other  religious  corporations.  The  report  of  on  t  e  men- 
the  commissioners,  known  as  the  Black  Book,  was 
destroyed  in  Mary’s  reign,  but  enough  is  known  of  its  contents 
to  prove  that  many  of  the  charges  of  immorality  and  maladminis¬ 
tration  were  well-founded,  but  that  others  were  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  visitors  were  more  anxious  to  condemn  the  monasteries 
than  to  ascertain  the  truth.  On  receiving  their  report,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  act  in  1536  suppressing  all  monasteries  whose 
annual  revenue  was  less  than  £200,  and  transferring  their  property 
to  the  crown.  The  value  of  this  property  was  computed  at 
£32,000  a  year,  while  the  goods,  chattels  and  plate  amounted  to 
£100,000  more.  The  receipt  and  management  of  this  wealth  was 
entrusted  to  a  specially  created  body,  the  court  of  Augmentations. 

Before  its  dissolution  on  April!,  1536,  parliament  passed  another 
important  statute  to  incorporate  Wales  with  England.  The  private 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  lords,  or  marchers,  as  they 
were  called,  was  abolished;  and  in  its  place  the 
authority  of  the  king’s  courts  was  everywhere 
established,  and  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  judicial  matters 
was  enjoined.  Henceforth  Wales  sent  members  to  the  English 
parliament.  The  county  palatine  of  Chester,  hitherto  independent, 
was  incorporated  in  the  same  manner  in  1543. 

The  same  year,  1536,  was  marked  by  the  execution  of  Anne 
Boleyn  on  a  charge  of  adultery  (May  19).  She  had  never  been 
])opular,  and  her  fate  excited  little  commiseration.  „ 

Her  guilt  has  never  been  fully  proved,  and  the  ^1^0  goL^n 
king  was  probably  actuated  by  similar  motives 
to  those  which  had  urged  him  to  divorce  Catharine.  On  the 
very  day  after  her  death  he  married  Jane  Seymour,  a  lady 
in  the  train  of  Anne,  as  Anno  herself  had  been  in  that  of  her 
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predecessor.  A  new  parliament  now  met  (June  8-July  18,  1536), 
which  declared  the  children  of  both  the  previous  marriages  to 
be  illegitimate,  settled  the  succession  on  the  king’s  issue  by  Jane, 
and  authorised  Henry,  if  he  died  without  lawful  heirs,  to  settle  the 
succession  by  will. 

The  ecclesiastical  changes  effected  by  the  Seven  Years’  Parliament 
involved  no  doctrinal  innovations.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
reforms  in  church  organisation  should  create  a  strong  tendency  in 
that  direction.  The  Lollard  heresy  had  never  died 
out,  and  the  Lutheran  movement  in  Germany 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  England.  The 
removal  of  the  papal  authority  naturally  led  men 
to  question  the  traditions  which  had  gradually  obtained  the 
force  of  dogma  in  the  Koman  church.  The  reformers  pleaded  the 
direct  teaching  of  scripture  against  the  doctrines  that  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  Fathers  and  Councils.  In  1526  William  Tyndale 
published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and  though  its 
suppression  was  immediately  decreed,  many  copies  made  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Wolsey’s  fall  was  followed  by  a  brief 
period  of  persecution,  but  this  ceased  with  the  resignation  of  sir 
Thomas  More  (1532).  Cromwell,  whatever  were  his  own  religious 
views,  was  politically  a  Lutheran,  and  was  anxious  to  ally 
England  with  the  German  Protestants,*  who  had  formed  the 
league  of  Schmalkalde  against  Charles  V.  His  influence  was 
backed  up  by  Cranmer  who,  weak  and  temporising  as  he  was,  was 
distinctly  in  favour  of  doctrinal  change.  Anne  Boleyn,  though  the 
niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  leader  of  the  anti-reforming 
party,  was  active  in  the  same  direction,  and  her  death  made 
little  difference,  as  the  Seymours  were  also  inclined  towards  the 
reformers.  Thus  from  1533  to  1538  Protestantism  made  distinct 
strides  in  England.  Henry  VIII.  himself  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  movement ;  he  prided  himself  on  maintaining  the  same  doctrinal 
standpoint  as  he  had  occupied  when  he  wrote  against  Luther.  But 
he  was  driven  on  by  the  influence  of  his  advisers,  by  his  quarrel 
with  the  popes  and  with  Charles  V.,  and  by  the  political  need  of 
conciliating  the  German  princes.  The  new  bishops  appointed  at 
this  time,  such  as  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Shaxton  of  Salisbury,  and 
Fox  of  Hereford,  were  all  in  favour  of  change.  The  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Miles  Coverdale,  whose  version 
was  based  upon  that  of  Tyndale.  In  1536  a  copy  of  the  translation 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  every  church.  In  the  same  year  con¬ 
vocation  issued  the  Ten  Articles,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 

*  This  name  was  derived  from  the  famous  Protest  made  before  the  diet  of  Speier 
in  1529  by  the  Lutheran  princes  and  cities. 
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Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  recognised  creed  of  the  German 
Lutherans.  In  1537  royal  injunctions  ordered  the  clergy  to  preach 
against  the  Papacy,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doctriesn  of  the 
Ten  Articles,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  practices  of  praying  to 
saints  and  worshipping  images.  In  1538  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
Becket,  long  the  most  popular  of  English  saints,  was  desecrated, 
and  his  festival  erased  from  the  calendar.  This  act  extorted  from 
the  pope  the  long-delayed  bull  of  excommunication. 

The  discontent  excited  by  the  religious  changes,  and  especially 
by  the  dissolution  of  tlie  monasteries,  gave  rise  to  several  revolts. 

The  most  formidable  took  place  in  the  north  of  . 

^  Th.6  Pilfi*ri- 

England,  where  the  nobles  and  the  church  retained  ° 

most  of  their  old  influence  and  authority.  In  race. 

Lincolnshire  the  movement  was  put  down  witliout  difficulty ; 

but  the  rising  in  Yorkshire,  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 

was  more  serious.  The  nobles  and  gentry  resented  the  Statute 

of  Uses,  which  prohibited  the  practice  of  leaving  of  land  upon 

trust,  by  which  they  had  l)een  accustomed  to  provide  for  their 

younger  sons.  Tlie  peasants  were  reduced  to  distress  by  the 

practice  of  turning  arable  land  into  pasture,  which  required  far 

fewer  labourers.  All  classes  combined  to  demand  the  redress  of 

their  special  grievances,  the  restoration  of  the  religious  houses, 

the  removal  of  “villein  blood”  (meaning  Cromwell)  from  the 

council,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  leaders  were  Robert 

Aske,  a  lawyer,  and  lord  Darcy  of  Templehurst.  Norfolk,  who 

was  sent  against  them,  sympathised  with  many  of  their  demands, 

and  employed  negotiation  instead  of  arms.  Ultimately,  however, 

Henry  insisted  upon  severe  measures,  the  rising  was  put  down,  and 

Darcy,  Aske,  and  the  other  chief  organisers  of  the  movement,  were 

put  to  death  (1537). 

The  king’s  triumph  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Jane 
Seymour  (Oct.  12),  which  was  followed,  however,  by  the  death  of 
the  queen  twelve  days  later.  The  birth  of  a  male  heir  seemed 
to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
and  it  was  probably  this  event  which  urged  the 
Yorkists  to  venture  on  a  last  conspiracy  for  its 
overthrow.  The  chief  promoter  of  the  cousi)iracy  was  cardinal 
Reginald  Pole,  a  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had 
attacked  Henry  in  a  book  on  The  TJyiity  of  the  Church,  and  who 
was  intriguing  on  the  continent  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England.  The  actual  leader  was  Courtenay,  marquis 
of  Exeter,  a  grandson  of  Edward  lY.,  who  had  great  influence  in 
the  western  counties.  Cromwell’s  vigilant  spies  detected  the  plot, 
and  it  was  suppressed  before  it  became  formidable.  Courtenay 
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and  two  of  Pole’s  lirotliers  were  executed  (1539),  Margaret, 
countess  of  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  Clarence  and  mother  of  the 
Poles,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  only  quitted  it  for  tlie 
scaffold  in  1541  (see  p.  163). 

The  failure  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  followed  by  a  new 
visitation  of  the  surviving  monasteries,  to  enquire  into  their 
complicity  in  the  rebellion.  Many  of  them  were 
ail  01  terrified  into  making  a  voluntary  resignation  of 

monasteries  ^^i^ir  property.  In  1539  parliament  passed  an  act 

to  legalise  such  surrenders  :  and  judicious  pressure 
enabled  the  king  to  get  rid  of  all  the  remaining  foundations. 
Hitherto  the  house  of  lords  had  contained  a  majority  of 
ecclesiastics,  as  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  outnumbered  the 
Results  of  the  peers.  The  disappearance  of  the  mitred  abbots 
suppression  I'educed  the  ecclesiastical  peers  to  the  26  bishops, 
and  thus  effected  a  complete  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  lords.  If  the  king  had  retained  in  his  hands 
the  enormous  wealth  which  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
brought  to  him,  the  crown  would  have  been  rendered  permanently 
independent  of  the  grants  of  parliament.  Fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  Henry  scj^uandered  much  of  the  monastic  property  in 
lavish  grants  to  courtiers  and  favourites,  while  he  devoted  a 
part  to  the  endowment  of  six  new  bishoprics — Westminster,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester  and  Gloucester. 

Henry  had  now  accomplished  all  that  he  desired,  and  began  to 
resent  some  of  the  changes  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  against 
his  will.  He  was  especially  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the 
German  princes  tried  to  dictate  to  him  on  doctrinal  questions. 
Now  that  Catharine  was  dead,  he  had  no  longer  any  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Charles  V.,  while  the  French  alliance,  which 
Cromwell  steadily  maintained,  was  growing  weaker  every  day. 
The  king  now  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  further  change,  and  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  opinion.  With  this  object  he  caused  the 
new  parliament  (which  met  April  28,  1539)  to  enact  the  Statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  or,  as  the  Protestants  called  it, 
the  Bloody  Bill.  It  adopted  the  Romish  doctrines 
of  the  real  presence,  communion  in  one  kind,  private 
masses,  vows  of  chastity,  clerical  celibacy,  and  auricular  confession, 
as  a  part  of  the  national  creed,  all  dissent  from  which  was  to 
be  visited  with  the  extreme  punisliment  of  heresy.  The  great 
adviser  of  this  act  was  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  chief 
rival  of  Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  Cranmer  opposed  the  bill  in 
the  house,  but  regained  the  king’s  favour  by  dismissing  his  wife. 
Bishops  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  sees  and  were 
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imprisoned,  a  fate  wliicli  was  shared  by  500  persons  accused  under 
the  new  act.  The  parliament  of  1539  struck  also  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  civil  constitution  by  giving  to  the  king’s  proclamations  the 
same  force  as  acts  of  parliament. 

Cromwell  was  not  disheartened  by  this  blow,  and  endeavoured  to 
commit  the  king  to  a  Protestant  foreign  policy  by  marrying  iiim 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  III.,  duke  of  Cleves. 

The  marriage  took  place  Jan.  6,  1540;  but  Henry  Marriage 
conceived,  at  the  first  sight,  an  aversion  to  his  bride, 
who  could  not  even  converse  with  him,  as  she  only 
spoke  German.  The  marriage  was  pronounced  invalid  by  con¬ 
vocation,  on  the  ground  of  a  pre-contract  (July  10),  and  dissolved 
by  parliament  (July  24),  with  the  consent  of  Anne,  who  accepted 
a  pension  of  £3,000  with  rank  next  to  the  royal  family.  She 
died  at  Chelsea  in  1557,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  divorce  of  Anne  was  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
whose  enemies,  embittered  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
had  a  powerful  leader  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
duke  arrested  him  at  the  council-board  and  carried  Cromwell 
him  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
treason  (June  10),  and  he  was  attainted  by  parliament,  June  28. 
In  vain  did  he  implore  mercy  from  the  king,  who  was  weary  of 
so  able  and  faithful  a  servant.  He  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill, 
July  28,  1540. 

On  the  same  day  Henry  married  Catharine  Howard,  the  niece  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This  alliance,  and  the  removal  of  Cromwell, 
restored  the  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  party,  headed 
by  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  and  the  Six  Articles  were  ersecution. 
rigorously  enforced.  But  the  king  was  equally  severe  against  the 
deniers  of  his  supremacy  ;  Catholic  and  Protestant  “  traitors  ”  were 
dragged  to  execution  on  the  same  hurdles;  and,  as  was  wittily 
said  at  the  time,  those  who  were  against  the  pope  were  burned, 
and  those  who  were  for  him  were  hanged.  A  new  rebellion  in 
Yorkshire  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  execution  of  the  aged  countess 
of  Salisbury,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  who  had  been  attainted  in 
1 539.  She  was  beheaded  on  the  green  within  the  Tower,  May  27, 

1541.  The  same  fate  was  soon  shared  by  queen  Catharine  Howard, 
who  was  clearly  convicted  of  unchastity  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage.  She  was  attainted  for  treason,  with  her  accomplice  lady 
Rochfort,  who  had  contributed  to  the  death  of  her  own  sister-in-law, 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  both  were  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  Feb.  12, 

1542. 

From  these  scenes  of  blood  it  is  some  relief  to  turn  even  to  the 
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disorders  of  the  sister  kingdoms.  Ireland  had  been  for  some  years 
the  scene  of  wars  between  her  own  native  parties, 
Henry  VIII.  rebellions  against  Henry  fomented  by  the 

of  I^land^^  Romanists.  These  tumults  were  only  partially 
appeased,  when  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  “lord”  (Jan.  23,  1541),  an  act  which  was 
sanctioned  by  parliament  in  1544. 

On  the  Scottish  frontier  there  had  been  for  many  years  a 
succession  of  petty  wars  and  of  armed  truces.  In  1542  Henry 
declared  war  against  the  Scots,  who  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  at  Solivay  Moss  (Nov.  25).  This 
disaster  is  said  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  James  V., 
who  expired  (Dec.  14,  1542),  leaving  an  infant  daughter  Maey, 
whose  fate  was  afterwards  so  deeply  involved  in  the  destinies  of 
England. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  (see  p.  83), 
there  appeared  an  opportunity  of  uniting  the  crowns  by  a  marriage 
of  the  young  prince  of  Wales  with  the  infant  queen  of  Scots. 
The  alliance  was  nearly  concluded  by  Henry  and  the  regent  earl 
of  Arran,  when  it  was  broken  otf  l)y  the  influence  of  cardinal 
Beaton,  the  head  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland,  who  was  already 
engaged  in  his  conflict  with  the  Scottish  reformers ;  and  an  alliance 
was  made  between  Scotland  and  France,  against  which  country 
Henry  had  lately  formed  a  league  with  the  emperor  (Feb.  11, 1543). 

The  wars  with  Scotland  and  France  were  actively  prosecuted 
in  1544  and  the  following  years.  In  May  the  English  burnt 
.  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  they  continued  to  ravage 

Fran^^  the  south  of  Scotland.  In  July  Henry  himself 

invaded  France  and  took  Boulogne ;  but  the 
emperor  suddenly  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Francis  at 
Crepy,  and  Henry  returned  to  England  (Sept.  30).  In  the  next 
year  (1545)  the  French  fleet  harassed  the  English  coast,  and 
an  indecisive  action  was  fought  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  length 
peace  was  concluded  both  with  Franco  and  Scotland,  June  7,  1546. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  an  accommodation  with  the  latter  country 
had  been  removed  by  the  assassination  of  cardinal  Beaton,  at 
St.  Andrews,  just  when  his  triumph  over  the  reformers  seemed 
complete  (May  28). 

At  home  these  last  years  of  Henry’s  reign  are  occupied  with  the 
strife  of  parties.  The  new  nobles  were  afraid  lest 
Parties  in  the  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  reactionary 

the^reffn^^  policy  of  the  king  might  lead  to  a  reconciliation 

°  ’  with  Rome,  and  a  resumption  of  the  abbey  lands. 

They  found  a  leader  in  Henry’s  brother-in-law,  Edward  Seymour, 
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who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Hertford,  and  who  gained 
a  considerable  military  reputation  in  Scotland  and  France. 

The  king’s  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer, 
whom  he  married  in  1543,  used  her  intiuence  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  and  her  prudence  foiled  an  attempt  of  the  reactionary 
party  to  alienate  Henry  from  her.  Henry’s  strength  of  will  gave 
way  as  his  health  became  broken,  and  the  reformers  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand.  They  offered  Henry  another  bribe  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  colleges  and  chantries  (1545).  Part  of  the 
wealth  thus  acquired  wns  devoted  to  the  magnificent  foundations 
of  Trinity  (JoUege,  Cambridge,  and  St.  BartholomeiSs  Hospital. 
The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  was  never  finally  put  a  sto^:)  to, 
but  it  became  less  frequent.  The  Litany  and  portions  of  the 
breviary  were  translated  into  English,  and  thus  the  first  beginning 
was  made  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  1 54G  the  Howards, 
who  had  shared  with  Gardiner  the  lead  in  the 
reaction,  and  who  had  headed  the  opposition,  first  Howards 
to  Wolsey,  and  then  to  Cromwell,  were  overthrown. 

Norfolk  and  his  sou,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  The  latter,  whose  poems  have  given  him  no 
undistinguished  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  by  a  special  commission,  and  executed 
(Jan.  19,  15471  His  father  was  sentenced  to  the  same  fate  by  a 
bill  of  attainder,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  king’s  death  on  the 
very  day  fixed  for  the  execution  (Jan.  28).  In  his  last  moments 
the  king  had  sent  for  Cranmer,  but  when  he  reached  Whitehall 
the  king  was  speechless.  Cranmer,  “  speaking  comfortably  to  him, 
desired  him  to  give  some  token  that  he  put  his  trust  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  therewith  the  king  wrung  the  archbishop’s  hand  ” 
and  expired. 

Henry  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his 
reign.  He  was  buried  on  Feb.  16  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor, 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  his  will,  which  Death  of 

also  bade  the  remains  of  queen  Jane  to  bo  interred  Hgm-y  vill 
beside  him.  The  masses,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
said  for  ever,  combine  with  his  prayers  to  tlio  Virgin  and  other 
C'xpressions  in  the  will  to  mark  it  as  that  of  a  doctrinal  Catholic. 
The  same  instrument  arranged  the  succession  in 
accordance  with  the  last  act  of  parliament,  but 
added  that,  in  case  of  the  failure  ol'  his  children  and  their  issue,  the 
crown  should  pass  to  the  issue  of  his  sister  Mary  and  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  thus  excluding  the  Scottish  royal  family.  A  council  ot 
fifteen  “  executors  ”  was  named  to  administer  the  government 
during  his  son’s  minority. 
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Henry’s  reign  was  one  of  tlie  most  memorable  in  English  history. 
He  was  a  great  king,  with  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  authority, 
and  a  resolute  determination  to  exercise  it.  He 
Henryk  VIII  sacrificed  his  enemies  and  his  tools  without  hesi¬ 
tation  and  without  remorse.  He  did  much  to 
raise  England  to  a  great  position  in  Europe,  and  he  has  left  a 
distinct  mark  upon  her  domestic  history.  The  separation  from 
Rome  could  only  have  been  effected  by  a  strong  man ;  and  only 
a  very  strong  man  could  have  effected  that  separation  without 
destroying  the  continuity  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  Henry’s 
motives  may  be  freely  condemned,  but  the  residts  of  his  work  have 
been  in  the  main  beneficial.  It  is  unnecessary,  even  if  possible,  to 
defend  his  private  'character.  The  popular  tradition  vacillates 
between  admiration  of  “  bluff  king  Hal  ”  and  execration  of  a 
blood-stained  tyrant ;  and,  while  one  historian  holds  him  up  as  all 
but  “  the  ideal  model  of  perfect  wickedness,”  another  ingeniously 
hammers  out  the  treasures  of  our  old  records  into  leaves  to  gild 
over  his  idol.  If  the  truth  lies  nearer  to  the  former  estimate  than 
to  the  latter,  the  severity  of  our  judgment  must  be  modified  by  the 
recollection  that  Henry  was  not  a  hero  nor  a  saint,  neither  was  he 
a  monster,  but  a  man,  whose  fierce  temper  and  w^anton  self-will 
exaggerated  faults  and  vices  that  w^rc  still  but  human,  wdthout 
overpowering  some  manly  virtues,  or  extinguishing  the  sentiment 
of  religion. 


Wolsey’s  Half-Groat. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  House  of  Tudor  {continued). 

EDWARD  VI.  (1517-1553). 

Born,  October  12,  1537.  Reigned,  GJ  years.  Age,  16. 
Henry  VIII.  left  three  children :  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon ;  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  „  vttt  ’ 

and  Edward,  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour.  Mary  was  children^ 
in  her  32nd  year,  Elizabeth  in  her  14th,  and  Edw^ard 
in  his  10  th ;  the  first  being  the  hope  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  other 
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Protectorate 
of  Somerset. 


two  of  the  Protestants.  With  Norfolk  in  the  Tower,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  during  Edward’s  reign,  none  were  so  rash  as  to  move  in 
Mary’s  favour,  and  Edward  became  king  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI. 

Edward  VI.  was  born  at  Hampton  Court,  Oct.  12,  1537.  Wc 
learn  from  his  own  diary  of  his  reign  that  “  he  was  brought  up  till 
he  came  to  six  years  old  among  the  women.”  He 
had  then  for  tutors  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  his  almoner, 
and  John  Cheke,  one  of  the  first  cultivators  of  Greek  learning  in 
England.  He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  was  able  to  converse  intelligently  on  questions  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  manly  exercises. 
His  sincere  piety  ever  showed  itself  in  the  desire  to  do  right. 
After  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  language  of  flattery  and 
for  the  promises  of  hope,  we  may  accept  the  praises  of  the  great 
men  who  knew  him  as  proofs  of  his  rare  virtue  and  attainments. 

During  most  of  his  reign,  however,  Edward  was  in  the  hands  of 
statesmen  who  were  little  fit  to  be  advisers  of  such  a  prince.  The 
council  of  executors  appointed  by  Henry  only  met 
to  subvert  the  principles  of  the  late  king’s  will. 
He  had  desired  that  there  should  be  no  protector, 
and  that  no  new  measures  of  importance  should  be  taken  during 
his  son’s  minority.  But  Hertford,  the  young  king’s  uncle,  obtained 
his  own  nomination  as  protector,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
created  duke  of  Somerset ;  the  chancellor,  Wriothesley,  being 
made  earl  of  Southampton,  and  John  Dudley  viscount  Lisle,  earl 
of  Warwick.  Wriothesley  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party 
and  the  great  opponent  of  Somerset,  who  very  soon  obtained  his 
dismissal  and  imprisonment  for  an  irregularity  in  his  office 
of  chancellor  (March  6).  Dudley,  whose  name  soon  becomes 
and  remains  in  his  descendants  so  conspicuous,  was  the  son  of 
Edmund  Dudley,  the  creature  of  Henry  YH.  For  his  Ijravery 
in  the  Scotch  wars,  he  had  been  favoured  by  Henry  YHI.  and 
created  viscount  Lisle.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  been 
originally  nominated  among  the  executors,  but  Henry  had  struck 
out  his  name  for  his  suspected  treasonable  practices  with  Norfolk. 
His  absence,  and  the  dismissal  of  Wriothesley,  secured  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  party  of  religious  reform,  which  was  headed  by 
Somerset  and  Cranmer. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  such  as  to  demand  the  utmost  prudence, 
but  to  tempt  a  man  like  Somerset  to  rashness.  On  the  continent 
the  Iteformation  seemed  in  danger.  Luther  had 
died  shortly  before  Henry  YHI.  (15IG).  The 
Council  of  Trent  had  assembled  in  1515  to  relay 
the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  emperor  Charles  Y. 
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had  defeated  the  Protestant  princes  at  IMuhlberg  (April  22,  1547). 
Francis  I.  died  March  22nd,  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  II., 
who  began  his  reign  by  assisting  the  Scottish  Catholics,  and 
encouraging  them  to  break  off  the  projected  marriage  of  theii 
young  queen  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  prompted  to  this  course 
by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister,  Mary  of  Guise,  was  the 
widow  of  James  V.  and  mother  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  the  slayers  of  cardinal  Beaton 
had  taken  refuge,  surrendered  to  a  French  force,  July  1547,  where¬ 
upon  Somerset  invaded  Scotland  and  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Pinkie,  near  Musselburgh,  Sept.  10.  But  ^  war. 

the  humiliation  of  this  defeat,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  English  after 
the  battle,  only  alienated  the  Scotch  and  united  Catholics  and 
I’rotestants  against  England.  To  render  the  English  marriage 
impossible,  the  infant  queen  was  sent  to  France  and  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II. 

Meanwhile  the  Reformation  was  pushed  forward  with  reckless 
haste.  The  protector  and  council  undertook  to  exercise  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown :  they  ordered 
a  general  ecclesiastical  visitation,  issued  royal  in¬ 
junctions  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and 
published  a  book  of  homilies  for  the  editicatiou 
of  the  people.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  (bishop  of  London),  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  authority  of  the  visitors,  on  the  ground  that  the 
royal  supremacy  could  not  be  exercised  during  the  minority,  were 
committed  to  prison.  In  the  parliament,  which  met  on  Nov.  4,  two 
popular  measures  were  carried :  the  act  giving  royal  proclamations 
the  force  of  statutes  (1539)  was  repealed,  and  all  new  treasons 
created  since  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.  were  abolished.  But 
these  concessions  were  the  price  paid  for  the  approval  of  religious 
changes ;  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  decreed  for  laymen  as 
well  as  priests ;  the  six  articles  and  the  persecuting  statutes 
against  the  Ijollards  were  repealed  ;  and  the  chapters  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  of  electing  bishops,  who  were  to  be  appointed 
by  letters  patent  from  the  crown.  In  1548  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  divines  was  appointed  to  amend  the  offices  of  the  church ;  and 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  First  Book  of 
Common  Puayek,  the  use  of  which  was  enjoined  .  p®  iiooK 
by  parliament  in  the  lirst  Act  of  Uniformitij  (.Jan.  ®  Pr^er 
1549).  A  revised  edition,  called  the  Second  Bool:, 
was  published  in  1552.  This  work  was,  in  all  essential  points, 
the  basis  of  our  present  prayer-book.  The  chief  subsequent 
alterations  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II. 
Perfect  liberty  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  English  Bible,  many 
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editions  of  which  were  published  during  Edward’s  reign.  The 
same  parliament  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  and  they 
continued  fasting,  not  as  a  religious  act,  but  to  encourage  the 
fisheries. 

IMeanwhilc  the  course  of  polities  was  far  from  running  smoothly. 
The  opposition  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  released, 
was  again  silenced  by  imprisonment,  soon  followed  by  deprivation 
of  their  sees ;  but  a  more  formidable  danger  arose  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  protector’s  brother,  lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley, 
admiral  of  England.  Ho  had  married  queen  Catha¬ 
rine  Barr,  and  on  her  death  he  had  formed  a  plan 
to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
king’s  person.  He  was  attainted  by  parliament  and  executed  on 
Tower  Hill  (March  20, 1549),  his  brother,  the  protector,  reluctantly 
consenting  to  sign  his  death-w^arrant. 

The  following  summer  was  marked  by  popular  insurrections, 
partly  against  the  new  order  of  things,  and  partly  caused  by 
p  ,  pressing  social  disorders  which  had  arisen  during 

discontent  state  of  transition.  While  prices  were  enhanced 

by  the  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  New 
World,  the  coin  had  been  repeatedly  debased  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  court.  While  the  suppression  of  monasteries  had  not  only 
ileprived  the  poor  of  the  alms  they  gave,  but  thrown  monks  and 
friars  upon  the  world,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  narrowed 
by  the  enclosure  of  vast  parks,  chiefly  by  the  new  nobility,  and 
the  poor  were  crushed  by  the  vagrant  hiAvs.  Somerset’s  eflbrts 
to  give  redress  by  a  personal  hearing  of  complaints,  and  by  a 
proclamation  against  enclosures,  had  only  sanctioned  the  popular 
discontent.  An  insurrection  in  the  west,  demanding  the  complete 
.  .  restoration  of  Komaiiism,  was  put  down  by  lord 

ising  in  the  ^y^^g  created  in  the  next  year  carl  of 


west  and 
in  Norfolk. 


Bedford,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  ducal 
house.  The  rising  in  Norfolk,  which  was  headed 
by  Kobert  Ket,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  proved  much  more 
formidable.  The  rebels,  more  than  16,000  in  number,  encamped 
on  Mousehold  Heath,  and  held  the  town  of  Norwich  at  their 
mercy.  Much  property  was  seized,  and  several  obnoxious  land¬ 
holders  were  tried  before  Ket  and  sentenced  to  death.  More  than 
one  attempt  to  disperse  the  rebels  was  successfully  resisted,  but 
at  last  Warwick  attacked  them  with  6000  soldiers,  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  war  in  Scotland.  The  insurgents  were  rash  enough 
to  quit  their  strong  position  on  Mousehold,  and  in  the  open  plain 
they  were  easily  routed.  WTth  the  execution  of  Ket  and  other 
ringleaders  the  rising  was  completely  suppressed. 
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These  disorders  were  laid  at  the  door  of  Somerset,  who  was  also 
accused  of  desiring  to  make  peace  with  France  and  Scotland 
without  gaining  any  success  in  war.  Besides,  ho 
had  made  himself  unpopular  by  his  arrogance,  and 
especially  by  his  demolition  of  several  churches 
and  bishops’  palaces  to  clear  a  site  for  his  mansion  in  the  Strand. 
(That  mansion,  “old  Somerset  House,”  deserves  notice  as  the 
first  specimen  of  Italian  architecture  in  England.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  noble  Italian  edifice  designed  by  sir  William 
Chambers  for  George  III.).  His  financial  measures  w'ere  another 
cause  of  unpopularity.  His  wars  involved  heavy  expenditure, 
and  he  tried  to  got  out  of  his  difficulties  by  raising  loans  at 
ruinous  interest,  and  by  debasing  the  coinage.  A  party  was 
formed  in  the  council  by  Warwick  and  Southampton  against 
Somerset,  who  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  his  friends  save  Cranmer 
and  the  secretary  Cecil,  afterwards  the  great  lord  Burleigh.  Ho 
sought  safety  in  submission,  and  confessed,  on  his  knees,  the  charges 
against  him.  An  act  of  parliament  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices, 
and  sentenced  him  to  a  fine  of  £2,000  a  year  in  land  (Doc.  1549). 
The  king,  however,  remitted  the  fine,  and  Somerset  was  soon 
restored  to  the  council  and  apparently  reconciled  to  Warwick 
(April  1550). 

Warwick  had  to  cope  wdth  the  same  difficulties  as  Somerset ; 
and,  "with  more  than  Somerset’s  imprudence,  he  wanted  his  sin¬ 
cerity.  He  concluded  peace  with  France  and  Scot- 
land,  giving  up  Boulogne  for  400,000  crowns  Warwick 
(March  1550).  While  his  partisans  were  enriched  ^ 

by  the  forfeiture  of  several  Catholic  bishops,  he  obtained  for 
himself  the  dukedom  of  Northumberland  (1551),  and  signalized 
his  elevation  by  the  destruction  of  his  old  rival.  Somerset  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  recover  his  power  and  seize 
the  persons  of  his  enemies  at  the  council.  He  was 
arrested  at  the  council-board  (Oct.),  tried  at  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  22,  1552. 

The  Reformation  proceeded  no  less  rapidly  under  Warwick  than 
under  Somerset,  wdiile  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  influence  of 
foreign  refugees  was  more  and  more  conspicuous.  i- 

Many  of  these  were  the  disciples  of  John  Calvin, 
the  reformer  of  Geneva,  whose  teaching  on  many 
l^oints  was  more  extreme  than  that  of  Luther.  All  the  vacant 
secs  were  filled  by  Protestants :  Ridley  was  made  bishop  of 
the  united  sees  of  London  and  Westminster,  Hooper  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  Miles  Coverdale  bishop  of  Exeter.  Forty- 
two  Articles  of  Beligion  were  drawn  up  (1551),  a  second  Act  of 
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Uniformity  was  passed,  and  fasts  and  holidays  were  regulated  by 
parliament  (1552).  Though  there  were  no  exeeutions  of  Catholics, 
to  excuse  the  cruelties  of  the  next  reign,  yet  the  pains  of  heresy 
were  enforced  against  I’rotcstant  schismatics ;  and,  among  others, 
Joan  Boclier  was  burnt  as  an  Anabaptist  (1550).  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  the  lady  Mary  to  conform,  but  she  stead¬ 
fastly  refused ;  and,  out  of  deference  to  the  power  of  her  cousin 
Charles  V.,  she  was  allowed  the  private  exercise  of  her  religion. 

Northumberland,  though  in  his  last  moments  he  professed  to 
have  always  been  a  Catholic,  now  brought  his  atfected  zeal  for 
■PH  /I  VT  Protestantism  to  the  aid  of  his  family  ambition. 
wilT^^  '  ^  king’s  health  was  giving  way.  An  attack  of 

small-pox  in  April,  1552,  had  been  followed  by 
consumption.  Northumberland  worked  upon  his  fears  of  a 
Catholic  revolution  to  induce  him  to  assume  the  power  which 
his  father  had  only  exercised  by  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to 
dispose  of  the  crown  by  will,  in  favour  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  of 
whose  parentage  and  character  we  shall  speak  presently.  Edward 
summoned  the  judges  to  draw  up  the  necessary  deed ;  and,  on 
their  objecting  to  it  as  illegal,  the  dying  king  showed  a  flash  of 
his  father’s  temper,  and  “  asked,  with  sharp  words  and  an  angry 
coimtcnancc,  where  were  the  letters  patent.”  Northumberland 
threatened  furiously.  The  deed  was  drawn  and  signed  by  the 
council,  Cranmer  hesitating  to  the  last  (June  21,  1553). 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  rapidly  sinking ;  his  physicians  gave 
place  to  an  ignorant  woman,  who  promised  a  certain  cure ;  and, 
Death  of  while  rumours  of  poison  were  spread  among  the 
Edward  VI  common  people,  Mary  and  Northumberland  were 
seeking  aid — the  one  from  the  emperor,  and  the 
other  from  France — for  the  impending  conflict.  The  king  expired 
at  Greenwich  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  age  and  the  7th  of  his  reign  ;  and  with  him  ended  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Besides  all  the  good  that  was  hoped 
or  said  of  him,  he  left  deeds  as  his  imperishable  memorials  in  the 
grammar-schools  which  bear  his  name  throughout  the  land,  and 
especially  in  the  magnificent  hospitals,  for  the  mind  and  body,  of 
Christ  and  St.  Thomas. 


King  Philip,  husband  of  queen  Mary. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  House  of  Tudor  (continued). 

MARY  I.  (1553-1558). 

Born,  February  18,  151G.  Beigned,  5J  years.  Age,  43. 

PIiSTORY  presents  no  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the 

characters,  as  well  as  the  fate,  of  the  two  ladies 

who  became,  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  com-  question. 

petitors  for  the  crown.  The  last  act  of  parliament 

and  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  had  settled  the  succession,  after 
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Edward,  on  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  in  order,  and  after 
them  on  the  heirs  of  the  two  daughters  of  Mary  Tudor  (the 
younger  daughter  of  Henry  VII.)  by  her  second  marriage  with 
Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Sutfolk.  The  following  table  shows  their 
genealogies ; — 


Henry  VII. 


Henry  VIII.  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots,  Mary,  queen  of  France, 

ra.  (1)  Catharine.  ancestress  of  the  Stuart  branch,  m.  Charles  Brandon, 
(2)  Anne  Boleyn.  passed  over  in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  duke  of  Suffolk. 


Mary,  Eltzabetii, 

tet.  38  in  1553,  set.  20  in  1553. 


Frances,  jet.  36  in  1553, 
m.  Henry  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset 
and  duke  of  Suffolk, 


Jane,  set.  17  in  1553.  Catharine.  Mar5^ 

m,  lord  Guilford  Dudley, 

Son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 


Eleanor, 
countess 
of  Cumberland, 
d.  in  1547. 

I 

Margaret, 


Thus  lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest  of  the  four  representatives 
of  Mary  Tudor.  She  added,  to  the  most  gentle  temper  and  the 
rarest  piety  and  virtue,  accomplishments  in  learning 
p  which  distinguished  her  above  all  the  women  even 

of  that  learned  age,  though  the  princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  were  but  little  her  inferiors.  She  knew  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  devoted  the  hours  which  her  friend 
spent  in  hunting,  to  such  reading  as  the  ‘  Phsedo  of  Plato. 
From  these  studies  she  was  called,  sorely  against  her  will,  to  the 
throne,  the  prison,  and  the  block.  She  w^as  married  to  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  Northumberland’s  fourth  son,  May  25th,  1553, 

and  was  at  Sion  house  when  Edward  died.  When  Northum- 

_  • 

bcrland  came  to  conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  which  was  first  her 
palace  and  then  her  prison,  she  showed  the  greatest  reluctance  and 
alarm,  but  yielded,  praying  for  strength,  and  was  proclaimed  amidst 
the  ominous  silence  of  the  people  (July  9).  To  increase  her  disgust 
she  learnt  that  her  husband  was  to  be  made  king ;  and  she  plainly 
warned  him  that  he,  at  least,  had  no  title  to  the  crown. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  Mary,  summoned  by  Northumberland  to 
the  death-bed  of  her  brother,  had  stopped  at  Hunsdon  (Ploddesdon) 
in  Hertfordshire,  just  in  time  to  escape  into  Norfolk, 
whence  she  wrote  to  the  council  to  claim  the  crown. 
Her  letter  arrived  the  day  after  the  proclamation  of 
queen  Jane.  Friends  gathered  round  her  ;  and  when  Northumber¬ 
land  marched  to  meet  them,  the  members  of  the  council  who 
remained  in  London  escaped  from  his  guards  in  the  Tower  and 
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proclaimed  queen  Mary,  amid  tlie  exultation  of  tlie  peojdo 
(July  19).  Northumberland,  deserted  by  his  army,  was  arrested 
at  Cambridge  (July  20)  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (July  25), 
with  his  sons,  the  lady  Jane,  bishop  Ridley  (who  had  preached 
against  Mary  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  Sunday  the  j6th),  and  many 
other  leaders.  On  the  18th  of  August  Northumberland,  and  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  pleaded  guilty  of  treason  before  their 
peers  ;  and  the  next  day  sir  Andrew  Dudley  and  three  other 
gentlemen  were  tried  before  a  special  commission  and  also  pleaded 
guilty.  Northumberland,  after  abject  entreaties  for  life,  was  be¬ 
headed  with  sir  John  Gates  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  (Aug  22). 
All  died  professing  themselves  Catholics,  and  exhorting  the  people 
to  return  to  the  faith.  Warwick  was  respited,  and  died  in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower  (Oct.  21,  1554),  on  the  wall  of  vhich  he  has  left 
his  name,  “  John  Dudle,”  with  floral  emblems  of  the  names  of  his 
four  brothers.  Seldom  has  the  triumph  of  a  sovereign  over  rival 
claimants  been  attended  with  so  little  severity. 

It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Mary  to  restore  the  old  religion, 
including  the  authority  of  the  pope.  To  effect  her  aims,  how¬ 
ever,  she  had  to  make  use  of  that  ecclesiastical  »  «  4. 

supremacy  which  she  intended  to  abandon.  She  ^^sures 
restored  the  deprived  bishops  to  their  sees,  and 
she  forbade  the  clergy  to  preach  without  a  licence.  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  were  sent  to  join  Ridley  in  the  Tower.  Hooper, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  most  zealous  Protestant  on  the  bench, 
was  deprived  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  But  the  queen 
was  compelled  to  moderate  her  reactionary  haste.  Her  accession 
was  a  welcome  event  to  her  cousin,  Charles  V.,  who  wished  to 
secure  England  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  marrying  her  to  his 
son  Philip.  The  success  of  this  plan  would  be  jeopardised  if  the 
English  people  were  alienated  by  too  violent  measures.  Charles’s 
ambassador,  Simon  Renard,  became  an  important  personage  at  the 
English  court,  and  constantly  urged  moderation  on  the  queen. 
Gardiner,  who  was  released  from  the  Tower  and  appointed  chan¬ 
cellor,  used  his  influence  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  a 
politician  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic,  and  in  his  earlier  years  he 
had  been  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  papacy.  Doubtless  his 
antagonism  to  the  council  under  Edward  YI.  had  to  some  extent 
modified  his  opinions,  and  made  him  look  back  with  regret  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  but  he  was  averse  to  a  hasty  reaction  which 
could  at  best  be  only  temporary. 

Mary’s  first  parliament  met  on  Oct.  5.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  repeal  all  laws  affecting  religion  passed  in  the  last  two  reigns ; 
but  this  was  rejected  by  the  commons,  as  it  would  have  iiivali- 
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Wyatt’s 

rebellion. 


dated  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Finally  two 
statutes  were  passed  :  the  first  annulled  the  divorce 
Eepeal  of  between  Henry  and  Catharine,  and  declared  Mary’s 
.  t  .  '  legitimacy ;  the  second  repealed  all  the  religious 

statutes  of  Edward  VI.’s  reign,  thus  effecting  a 
return  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  later  years  of  Henry  VIII.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  attack  the  principle  of  the  royal  supremacy ; 
but  the  repeal  of  Edward  VI.’s  statutes  made  celibacy  once  more 
obligatory  on  the  clergy,  and  this  it  was  determined  to  enforce. 
Ten  bishops  and  about  2000  clergy  were  deprived  on  the  ground 
of  marriage.  Meanwhile,  the  queen  pressed  on  the  arrangements 
for  her  marriage  with  Philip,  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart.  The 
proposal  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  provoked  insurrections  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  (1554).  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  rose  in 
Kent,  sir  Peter  Carew  in  Devonshire,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in 
the  midland  counties,  against  the  Spanish  match  and  for  the  lady 
Jane.  Wyatt  alone  had  some  success,  and  forced  his  way  to 
London.  But  here  his  troops  deserted  him,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner  (Feb.  7).  This  movement 
sealed  the  fate  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  convert  her,  suffered,  with  characteristic  meek¬ 
ness,  within  the  Tower  (Feb.  12).  Her  husband,  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  was  beheaded  just  before  her  on  Tower  Hill.  Her  father, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Wyatt,  were  executed  soon  after, 
with  sixty  or  seventy  others,  while  400  more  were  conducted 
before  the  queen  with  ropes  round  their  necks  and  pardoned 
(March  and  April).  The  acquittal  of  sir  Nicliolas  Throgmorton  is 
a  memorable  example,  thus  early  in  our  history,  of  the  firmness  of 
a  jury  on  a  state  trial.  An  attempt  was  made  to  implicate  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen’s  sister,  but  the  evidence  against  her 
was  insufficient  to  justify  such  an  outrage  on  public  opinion  as 
would  have  been  perpetrated  by  her  exeeution.  She  was  at  first 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  afterwards  allowed  to  live  at  Wood- 
stock  under  the  custody  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfield.  When  queen 
she  forbade  sir  Henry  to  come  to  court,  adding,  “  God  forgive  you, 
and  we  do  ;  and  if  we  have  a  prisoner  whom  we  would  have  hardly 
handled  and  straitly  kept,  then  we  will  send  for  you.” 

Meanwhile  the  queen  was  married  to  Philip  by  proxy  (March  6), 
and  he  arrived  with  a  great  fleet  at  Southampton,  July  20.  Thence 
.  he  travelled,  through  a  pouring  rain,  to  meet  the 

wT^PMlinll  Winchester,  where  the  marriage  was 

^  ‘  celebrated  by  Gardiner,  July  23 ;  and  henceforth 

all  acts  of  government  were  issued  in  the  names  of  king  Philip 
and  queen  Mary.  The  union  proved  a  wretched  one.  Mary  was 
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now  tliirty-eigiit,  and  riiilip  eleven  years  younger.  He  was  cold, 
liaiiglity,  and  neglectful ;  and  slic  had  not  the  art  of  winning 
the  affection  for  wdiich  she  yearned.  She  already  suffered  from 
hysterical  fits  and  dropsy  which  tormented  her  last  days.  Her  only 
consolation  was  in  her  religion,  which,  though  unquestionably 
sincere,  assumed  the  form  of  cruel  bigotry,  under  the  influence  of 
her  evil  counsellers  and  of  her  own  morose  temper. 

The  conclusion  of  the  queen’s  marriage  removed  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  favourite  scheme,  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority.  There  remained  another  difficulty, 
the  determination  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  to 
retain  the  abbey  lands.  This  was  solved,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Gardiner,  who  extorted  the  pope’s  reluctant 
consent  to  the  retention  of  these  lands  by  their  present  holders. 
Tlie  parliament,  which  met  on  Nov.  12,  was  so  carefully  packed 
that  hardly  any  opposition  was  oftered  to  the  queen’s  wishes. 
The  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  passed  under  Henry  VHI., 
was  reversed,  and  he  arrived  in  England  as  papal  legate.  On 
Nov.  30  he  gave  formal  absolution  to  the  parliament  and  people  of 
England,  thus  completing  the  reconciliation  between  this  country 
and  the  papacy.  As  far  as  outward  regulations  went,  all  that  had 
been  accomplished  since  1529,  with  the  exception  of  the  confis¬ 
cations,  had  been  undone. 

If  IMary  had  been  contented  with  this  great  and  unexpected  suc¬ 
cess,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  reaction  might  have  lasted  in 
England.  But  she  was  painfully  conscious  that  ^ 

statutes  and  proclamations  were  one  thing,  and  ^ 

opinion  was  another.  It  was  easier  to  alter  laws  and  ceremonies 
than  to  turn  back  the  tide  which  had  been  setting  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  doctrinal  I’rotestantism.  But  nothing  short  of 
complete  success  would  satisfy  her  ;  and  to  restore  the  old  beliefs 
she  had  only  one  method — persecution.  It  is  impossible  to 
attribute  the  chief  blame  of  the  harsh  measures  which  disgrace 
the  later  years  of  the  reign,  to  any  one  but  Mary  herself,  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  her  husband  Philip.  Doubtless,  she  found  too 
willing  agents  in  Pole,  Bonner,  and  others,  but  they  w^ere  agents 
and  not  originators  of  the  policy.  The  old  view,  which  looked  upon 
Gardiner  as  the  chief  instigator  of  persecution,  has  been  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  the  light  of  future  events  that 
the  persecution  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  that  it  secured  the  final 
triumph  of  the  opinions  which  it  was  designed  to  suppress.  But  Mary 
liad  not  the  advantage  of  our  experience.  She  was  narrow-minded, 
ignorant  of  public  feeling,  and  she  might  argue  that  persecution 
had  silenced  the  Albigenses  and  the  Lollards.  WUiat  she  failed  to 
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perceive  was,  that  it  was  possihlo  to  siii)pre.«s  a  sect,  hat  not  at 
least  half  a  nation. 

The  first  martyrs  were  John  Hogeks,  a  canon  of  St.  raiil’s,  and 
Hooper,  cx-hishop  of  Gloucester.  T]ie  former  was  burnt  in  Smith- 
field,  the  usual  site  of  these  executions,  Feb.  4  ;  the  latter  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  Feb.  9,  1555.  Eidley  and  Latimer  suffered  together  at 
Oxford,  Oct.  IG,  when  Latimer  uttered,  with  the  keen  quaintness 
which  adorns  his  sermons,  the  prophetic  words,  “  Be  of  good  com¬ 
fort,  Master  Eidley  ;  play  the  man  ;  loe  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  hy  God’s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  he  put  out.” 

Cranmer  had  been  tried  and  condemned  with  Latimer  and 
Eidley,  hut  he  was  reserved  for  humiliation  before  death.  Irreso¬ 
lute  by  natural  temper,  he  yielded  to  the  unwearied 
artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  was  betrayed  hy  the 
promise  of  pardon  into  signing  a  recantation  ;  but 
when  he  found  that  he  was  to  die  after  all,  he  redeemed  his 
error  like  a  brave  Christian  man.  On  the  day  of  his  execution 
(March  21,  1556),  he  was  placed  upon  a  jilatform  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Oxford ;  and  after  a  sermon  by  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton, 
recounting  his  crimes,  hut  comforting  him  as  a  penitent,  it  was 
Cranmer’s  turn  to  speak.  First  uttering  a  fervent  prayer,  he  ex¬ 
horted  the  people  against  prevailing  sins  ;  and  then,  instead  of  the 
expected  recantation,  “  Now  I  come,”  said  he,  ‘‘  to  the  great  thing 
that  trouhleth  my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I 
said  or  did  in  my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  con¬ 
trary  to  the  truth,  which  here  I  now  renounce  and  refuse,  as  things 
written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death  to  save  my  life.”  And  after 
other  such  words,  he  declared  that  the  hand  which  had  offended 
should  be  first  burnt.  As  he  went  on  to  denounce  the  pope  as  anti¬ 
christ,  they  pulled  him  down  and  hurried  him  to  the  stake.  There, 
as  he  had  said,  he  held  his  right  hand  steadily  in  the  flame,  crying 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  This  hand  hath  offended.”  AVhen  the  fire  got 
up,  he  was  very  soon  dead,  never  stirring  or  crying  all  the  while. 
The  eftect  of  his  martyrdom,  as  described  by  a  Catholic  eye-witness, 
was  probably  the  greatest  check  that  the  persecution  had  yet 
received. 

On  the  following  day  cardinal  Pole  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  He  was  now  Mary’s  chief  support.  Gardiner  had 
„  died  Nov.  12,  1555  ;  and  Philip  had  returned  to  the 
^  continent  to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lauds,  which  his  father  abdicated  in  his  favour  at 
Brussels,  Oct.  25,  1555.  The  other  dominions  of  Charles  V.  were 
soon  added,  except  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  and  the  elective 
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dignity  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  was  snccccded  by  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Mary  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  her  husband’s 
departure  and  the  failure  of  her  confident  hopes  of  issue.  To 
make  matters  worse  she  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  for  whom  she 
had  done  so  much.  Paul  IV.,  who  became  pope 
in  1555,  was  an  old  enemy  of  Pole,  and  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  He  urged 
France  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  and  ho  went  so  far  as  to  deprive 
Pole  of  his  office  of  legate.  But  Mary  showed  some  sign  of  her 
father’s  spirit,  refused  to  admit  the  pope’s  bull  into  England, 
and  compelled  him  to  yield.  It  was  probably  to  prove  their  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  spite  of  papal  opposition,  that  Mary  and  Pole  redoubled 
their  energy  in  persecution.  The  total  number  of  martyrs  has  been 
a  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  about  290  in  little  more  than  three  years,  and  many  more  are 
known  to  have  died  in  jn’ison. 

Aleanwhile  the  Spanish  alliance  had  involved  England  in  war 
with  France.  The  Spanish  troops  won  brilliant  victories  at  St. 

Quentin  and  Gravelincs,  but  England  lost  its  last  _  - «  ,  . 

...  1  .  ri  1  •  1-1  1  Loss  of  Calais, 

continental  possession,  Calais,  wliicJi  was  captured 

by  the  duke  of  Guise  (Jan.  7,  1558).  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Alary,  whose  health  was  already  broken  by  worry  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  war  was  still  unfinished  when  she  died  -n  f 
of  a  fever  on  Nov.  17,  1558,  in  the  6th  year  of  her  ^Mary 

reign  and  the  4:3rd  of  her  life.  She  was  buried  in 
Henry  VH.’s  chapel,  Westminster,  Dec.  13.  Her  minister  and 
kinsman,  cardinal  Pole,  died  four  days  after  the  queen. 


Literature. 


The  reigns  of  Henry  YHI.,  Edward  YI.,  and  Alary,  corresponding 
very  nearly  to  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  (a.d.  1509-1558), 
form  a  distinct  period  in  the  history  of  English 
Literature,  which  has  been  called  the  “  Age  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.”  Its  character  was  determined  by  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  and  by  the  great  religious  movements 
of  the  time.  Alen  had  little  time  or  inclination  for  the  lighter  graces 
of  literature,  and  even  poetry  had  a  serious  complexion.  John 
Skelton  (d.  1529),  the  tutor  of  Henry  YHI.,  was 
the  chief  of  a  number  of  quaint  satirists,  who  did  not  ® 

spare  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The  ill-fated  Henry  Howard,  earl 
of  SuRKEY  (1516-154:7),  created  a  new  epoch  by  the  two-fold  service 
of  giving  the  earliest  example  of  English  hlanh  verse  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Mneid,  and  of  being  the  first  to  imitate  the  great  Italian 
poets,  especially  Petrarch,  and  to  introduce  the  form  of  poetry  called 
the  sonnet.  His  contemporary,  the  elder  sir  Tiio^mas  Wyatt,  wrote 
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satires,  epigrams,  and  other  miseellaiieons  poetry.  Both  attempted 
versions  of  the  Psalms ;  and  these,  with  other  efforts,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  complete  metrical  translation  which  was  published  early 
in  the  next  reign,  under  the  names  of  Sternliold  and  Hophins,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  “  Old  Version,”  in  contradistinction  to  the 
feebler  “  New  Version  ”  of  Tate  and  Brady.  The  drama  began  to 
form  itself  out  of  the  “  Mysteries  ”  and  “  Miracle-plays  ”  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  prose  of  this  age  is  of  two  kinds  :  works  modelled  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  theological  compositions.  The 
printing-press  already  multiplied  copies  of  the 
classics,  and  Greeh  learning  fought  its  way  against 
the  Trojans,”  as  its  opponents  were  called  in  the  universities. 
Euasmi'S,  whose  own  visit  to  England  had  gi’eat  influence,  praises 
the  exactness  of  English  scholarship.  Roger  Ascham’s  School¬ 
master  is  still  one  of  the  best  works  on  education  in  our  language  ; 
and  sir  Thomas  More  imitated  Plato’s  vision  of  an  imaginary 
republic  in  his  celebrated  Utopia. 

In  religious  literature,  the  period  derived  its  glory  from  the 
English  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  chief  of  which  were  :  1.  Tyndale's 
New  Testament  (1526)  and  Pentateuch  (1531)  ;  2. 
Coverdale's  Bible  (1537),  the  first  complete  and 
authorised  translation,  and  still  used  in  the  English 
Psalter ;  3.  Mattheid’s  Bible,  edited  on  the  continent  by  John 
Bogers,  the  proto-martyr  ;  4.  CranmePs,  or  the  Great  Bible  (1540)  ; 
and  5.  The  Geneva  New  Testament,  a  revision  of  Tyndale’s,  by 
Whittingham,  a  refugee  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  composition  of 
the  English  Prayer  Boole  has  been  already  noticed. 

Most  of  the  original  works  in  theology  were  in  Latin — those  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  almost  entirely  so.  The  English  works 
are  chiefly  Tracts  and  Sermons  by  the  reformers  and  martyrs, 
especially  Tyndale,  Ridley,  Cranmer,  and  Latimer.  Latimer’s 
Sermons  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  for  their  simple  energy  and 
quaint  wit.  The  great  work  of  John  Fox,  commonly  known  as 
“  The  Book  of  Martyrs,”  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period. 

In  history,  the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Holinshed,  the  Life  of 
Wolsey  by  George  Cavendish,  and  the  Journal  of 
King  Edivard's  Beign  by  himself,  are  valuahlo 
sources  of  information. 
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CHAPTErt  XXVI. 

The  House  of  Tudor  {continued). 

ELIZABETH  (1558-1G03). 

Born,  September  7,  1533.  Beigned,  Ilg  years.  Age,  70. 

§.  I. — Foreign  Relations  to  the  Death  of  Mary  Stuart 

(1558-1587). 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1G03)  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  difficult  in  English  history.  Much  of  this  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  England  was  so  mixed  up  witli  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  and  the  continental  states,  that  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ])eri(jd  without  some  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
Europe.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  these  external  relations  will 
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be  treated  by  themselves,  while  strictly  domestic  matters,  such  as 
the  ecclesiastical  settlement,  and  the  growing  independence  of 
parliament,  will  be  reserved  to  another  chapter. 

Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  by  the  council  Nov.  17,  1558,  and  no 
opposition  was  offered  to  her  accession,  in  spite  of  the  strong  interest 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  in  her  exclusion, 
acc^ss’^on  ^  explanation  of  this  is  to  be-  found  in  the 

^  ^  *  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  dauphin  of 
France.  She  was  by  birth,  after  Elizabeth,  the  nearest  heir 
to  the  crown,  while  the  doubtful  legitimacy  of  Anne  Boleyn’s 
daughter  was  sufficient,  in  many  minds,  to  give  Mary  even  a 
prior  claim.  But  her  accession  would  have  united  England, 
France,  and  Scotland  under  one  sovereign,  and  would  thus  have 
created  a  power  dangerous  to  the  ascendency  of  Sj)ain.  Philip  II. 
was  forced  by  political  reasons  to  support  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  England  was  accustomed  to  look  to 
him  for  guidance.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  her  his  hand  in 
marriage,  and  the  offer  was  not  immediately  refused.  England 
was  still  at  war  with  France,  and  could  not  afford  to  alienate  her 
only  ally.  Thus  Elizabeth  was  forced  from  the  first  to  adopt  a 
tortuous  and  deceitful  policy,  which  grew  by  habit  into  a  second 
nature.  It  w«'is  not  till  April,  1559,  that  peace  was  concluded  at 
Gateau  Camhresis,  and  England  was  freed  from  dependence  upon 
Spain.  Calais  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  a  stipu¬ 
lation  (which  no  one  expected  to  be  fulfilled)  that  it  should  be 
restored  in  eight  years. 

In  spite  of  this  treaty,  a  new  cause  of  quarrel  sjDeedily  offered 
itself.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  her  husband  had  assumed  the 
Relations  and  title  of  England,  and  paid  no 

with  Scotland  protest  of  the  English  ambassador. 

But  affairs  in  Scotland  enabled  Elizabeth  to  make 
a  practical  protest  which  it  was  less  easy  to  disregard.  Since 
the  death  of  cardinal  Beaton,  the  Reformation  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  regent, 
Mary  of  Guise.  The  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  formed  an 
association  in  1557,  with  the  name  of  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
In  1559  their  energy  was  stimulated  by  the  return  of  the  famous 
John  Knox  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  imbibed  not  only  the 
Presbyterian  principles  but  also  the  resolute  character  of  Calvin. 
The  strength  of  the  regent  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  lay  in 
the  support  of  France,  and  thus  the  Protestants  became  the 
opponents  of  that  French  alliance  which  had  lasted  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  They  applied  for  assistance  to  Elizabeth, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  to  thwart  her  rival.  A  fleet  sent  to 
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tliG  Firth  of  Forth  (Jan.  1560)  compelled  the  French  army  to 
capitulate  at  Leith,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Edinburgh,  by 
which  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  Scotland, 


Treaty  of 
Edinburgh. 


and  Francis  and  Mary  agreed  to  lay  aside  the  arms 
and  title  of  the  crown  of  England  (July  6  ).  In 
the  following  August  the  estates  of  Scotland  formally  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  papacy,  and  established  Calvinism  as  the 
national  religion.  These  events  were  followed  by  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  (Dec.  1560),  and  his  widow  had  to  leave  the  land  of  her 
adoption  and  her  love,  to  return  to  the  ruder  country 
of  her  birth  (Aug.  19,  1561).  The  breaking  otf  of  Stuart 

the  French  connexion  removed  the  chief  objection  Scotland 
of  the  Scotch  to  her  rule  ;  but  a  riot  provoked  on 
the  first  Sunday  by  the  celebration  of  mass  in  her  chapel,  did  not 
promise  well  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  her  reign. 

Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  was  forced 
by  circumstances  to  give  assistance,  not  only  to  Protestants,  whom 
she  could  tolerate,  but  to  rebels,  whom  she  detested.  This  was  an 
experience  which  she  was  destined  to  repeat  more  than  once.  Her 
chief  minister,  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  whom  she  had  made  secretary 
of  state  on  her  accession,  was  constantly  urging  her  to  assume  the 
championship  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  but  he  had  always  to 
overcome  her  reluctance  to  ally  herself  with  opponents  of  established 
authority.  It  was  in  France  that  the  next  difficulty  arose.  The 
Guises,  the  heads  of  the  Homan  Catholic  party, 
were  in  close  alliance  with  Philip  II.,  and  were 
eager  to  crush  the  Huguenots,  as  the  French 
Protestants  were  called.*  The  massacre  of  Vassy 
(1562),  where  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
Ih’otestant  congregation,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  “  religious 
wars  ”  in  France  which  lasted,  in  spite  of  frequent  treaties,  till  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  (1589).  The  union  between  Spain  and 
France,  which  would  be  effected  if  the  Guises  were  successful, 
threatened  the  independence  of  England  and  Elizabeth’s  throne. 
The  queen,  therefore,  lent  an  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  Huguenot 
leaders,  who  offered  to  put  the  port  of  Havre  into  her  hands.  In 
1562  she  sent  a  force,  under  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  to 
tlie  aid  of  the  Protestants  in  Normandy.  They  took  Havre ;  but 
on  the  pacification  which  followed  between  the  Catholics  and 
Huguenots,  both  united  against  the  English,  who  were  driven  from 
Havre  (July  28,  1563)  and  other  towns  which  they  had  garrisoned. 
On  April  1,  1561,  peace  was  concluded  with  France  ;  and  the  claim 

*  This  name  is  saul  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  German  word,  Eidgenossen,  meaning, 
“  Bound  together  by  an  oath,”  i.e.,  ”  confederates.” 
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of  England  to  the  restoration  of  Calais  was  finally,  though  tacitly, 
relinquished. 

Meanwhile  peace  continued  to  be  maintained  with  Scotland, 
where  Mary  Stuart  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  She 
had  quarrelled  soon  after  her  arrival  with  John 
Knox,  and  her  attachment  to  Roman  Catholicism 
drew  upon  her  the  enmity  of  the  extreme  reformers. 
But  her  beauty  and  spirit  won  the  loyalty  of  many  of  her  subjects, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  her  enemies  was  for  a  time  held  in  check  by 
the  ability  and  moderation  of  her  natural  brother,  James  Stuart, 
prior  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  she  created  successively  earl  of  Mar 
and  earl  of  Murray.  Elizabeth  corresponded  with  her  in  a  tone 
of  sisterly  afltectiou,  which  became,  however,  more  imperious  when 
she  gave  advice  on  Mary’s  marriage.  The  husband  whom  she 
recommended  was  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  she  was 
generally  suspected  of  desiring  to  marry  herself.  But  the  queen 
of  Scots  chose  her  cousin  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  by  her  second  marriage  with  the  earl  of 
Angus  (see  p.  149).  Darnley  therefore  stood  in  the 
same  degree  of  descent  from  Henry  VH.  as  Mary,  and  was,  after 
her,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  (see  the  Genealogical 
Table  of  the  house  of  Tudor).  They  were  married  July  29,  1565  ; 
and  Mary  conferred  on  Darnley  the  title  of  king.  Incensed  at  this 
union  of  two  rival  claimants  of  her  crown,  and  at  Darnley’s 
disobedience  (for  she  claimed  his  allegiance,  as  born  in  England), 
Elizabeth  began  to  intrigue  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
to  whose  party  the  earl  of  Murray  went  over.  But  the  popular 
feeling  was  now  with  Mary ;  and  the  lords,  who  had  taken  up 
arms,  fled  to  England.  Elizabeth  received  them  angrily,  and  dis¬ 
avowed  their  cause  ;  while  Mary,  intoxicated  with  success,  sought 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  France  for  the  destruction 
of  Protestantism. 

Darnley  had  meanwhile  revealed  his  heartless  and  profligate  cha¬ 
racter.  Wearied  of  his  society,  the  queen  sought  the  amusements 
Murder  of  which  she  had  loved  at  the  court  of  France.  A 

Rizzio  Piedmontese,  named  David  Rizzio,  son  of  a  teacher 

of  music,  pleased  her  so  much  that  she  made  him 
her  French  secretary,  and  passed  much  time  in  his  society.  Her 
jealous  husband  resolved  to  strike  her  through  her  favourite, 
and  allied  himself,  fur  this  object,  with  the  party  of  the  Douglases. 
As  Mary  was  supping  in  private  with  Rizzio  and  her  servants, 
the  conspirators  burst  into  the  room,  guided  by  Darnley  himself ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  cries  and  resistance  of  the  queen,  who  was  in 
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the  sixth  mouth  of  her  pregnancy,  Ruthven  stabbed  Rizzio 
before  her  face,  and  the  rest  dragged  him  into  the  next  apartment, 
and  despatched  him  with  fifty-six  wounds  (March  9,  1566).  On 
learning  that  he  had  expired,  Mary  said,  “  I  will  then  dry  my  tears, 
and  study  revenge.”  She  dissembled  her  feelings,  pardoned  the 
conspirators,  and  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  her  husband,  while 
she  restored  to  her  favour  Murray  and  the  other  banished  lords, 
whom  Darnley  had  called  back  to  Scotland  to  strengthen  his  party. 
On  the  19th  of  June.  1566,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  name  of 
J.\MES,  and  became  afterwards  king  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Darnley,  continuing  his  profligate  course  of  life,  had  again  left 
the  court,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  it  was  said,  with  the  small-pox, 
near  Glasgow.  Mary  brought  him  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  a  solitary  house  called  the 
Kirh  of  Field.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  10, 

1567,  the  house,  with  all  its  inmates,  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  the  dead  body  of  the  king  was  found  in  a  neighbouring  field. 
Suspicion  at  once  fell  upon  the  queen  and  James  Hepburn,  earl 
of  Botliwell,  who  had  for  some  time  been  her  chief  adviser.  The 
earl  of  Lennox  openly  accused  Botliwell,  who  was  acquitted  by  the 
use  of  intimidation  (April  12).  He  formed  a  league  among  the 
nobles,  carried  off  the  queen  as  she  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  her  son  at  Stirling  (April  24),  and  ^^B^hwell^ 
married  her  on  the  15th  of  May,  having  divorced 
his  wife  a  little  before.  The  celebrated  sir  James  Melville,  who 
was  in  the  queen’s  retinue,  bears  witness  to  the  absence  of  any 
show  of  reluctance  on  her  part  when  she  was  carried  off. 

At  this  last  outrage  on  all  decency,  the  Protestants  took  up  arms 
and  defeated  Mary  and  Botliwell  at  Carherry  Hill,  near  Edinburgh. 
Botliwell  escaped  to  end  his  days  in  a  Norwegian 
prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  piracy,  and 
oMary  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Lochleven.  Here  she  was  forced  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour 
of  her  infant  son,  and  to  commit  the  government  to  a  council  with 
I\rurray  as  regent.  The  king,  who  had  just  completed  his  first 
year,  was  crowned  at  Stirling,  as  James  YI.,  July  29,  1567.  But 
a  party  was  formed  for  the  queen,  who  made  her  romantic  escape 
from  Lochleven  castle.  May  2,  1568,  only  to  sufter  a  final  defeat 
from  the  regent  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow  '(May  13),  whence 
she  fled  to  the  Solway  Firth,  and  crossed  over  into  Cumberland 
(May  16)  to  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 

During  these  scenes  Elizabeth  had  affected  to  mediate  between 
Mary  and  her  subjects.  She  now  sent  her  a  message  of  sympathy, 
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but  refused  to  see  her  till  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  murder.  Mary,  taken  by  surprise,  consented 
to  submit  her  cause  to  so  good  a  friend,  and 
she  was  removed  to  Bolton,  while  Murray  was 
summoned  to  send  envoys  to  justify  his  conduct.  A  formal 
inquiry  was  opened  at  York  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  (son  of  the 
earl  of  Surrey  whom  Henry  VIII.  beheaded),  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
and  sir  Kalph  Sadler,  when  the  Scotch  lords  were  startled  by  the 
revival  of  the  old  claim  of  English  supremacy,  and  some  of  them 
on  their  part  commenced  an  intrigue  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  to 
Norfolk,  who  was  the  head  of  a  strong  party  comprising  the 
moderate  Catholics  and  many  Protestants.  Elizabeth  and  Cecil 
disconcerted  the  plot  by  transferring  the  commission  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  adding  to  it  her  most  trusted  counsellors,  while  Mary 
was  removed,  from  a  neighbourhood  where  the  Catholics  were 
strong,  to  Tutbury  in  Statfordshirc.  After  some  reluctance  Murray 
produced  love-letters  between  Mary  and  Both  well,  and  other  papers, 
which,  if  genuine,  left  no  doubt  of  her  guilt.  Mary’s  commissioners 
then  fell  back  on  her  claim  as  a  sovereign  princess  to  refuse  an 
answer  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  Upon  this  Elizabeth  assembled  her 
council,  and  declared  her  conviction  of  Mary’s  guilt.  She  offered, 
however,  to  forgive  the  past  if  Mary  would  resign  the  crown  or 
recognise  James’s  joint  title,  under  the  regency  of  Murray,  which 
Mary  steadfastly  refused. 

Plots  now  began  to  be  formed  for  her  liberation.  Norfolk  con¬ 
tinued  his  correspondence  with  a  view  to  a  marriage,  and  several 
English  nobles  entered  into  the  plan,  which  the 
queen  cut  short  by  committing  Norfolk  to  the 
Tower,  Oct.  11,  1569.  He  was  afterwards  liberated, 
having  satisfied  Elizabeth  of  his  loyalty.  Meanwhile  the  northern 
Catholics  took  up  arms  under  the  carls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  They  were  dispersed  by  the  duke  of  Sussex  without 
a  blow,  and  many  of  their  followers  were  executed  (1569).  Soon 
afterwards,  on  Jan.  23,  1570,  the  regent  Murray  was  assassinated 
at  Ifinlithgow ;  and  a  war  ensued  on  the  border  between  Mary’s 
partisans  and  the  English.  Scotland  relapsed  into  anarchy,  and 
Elizabeth  played  olf  one  party  against  the  other,  to  avoid  having 
to  come  to  a  decision  about  Mary. 

Meanwhile  another  great  religious  war  was  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  out  on  the  continent.  The  Netherlands 
consisted  of  17  provinces,  once  subject  to  various 
petty  princes,  which  had  gradually  been  collected 
together  by  the  house  of  Burgundy.  From  that 
family,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  Maximilian  I., 
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they  had  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapshurg,  and  they  had  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Philip  II.  since  Charles  Y.’s  abdication.  Philip’s 
endeavours  to  rule  the  provinces  as  dependencies  of  Spain,  and  to 
enforce  Roman  Catholicism  by  harsh  measures,  had  excited  grave 
discontent,  of  which  the  leader  and  representative  was  the  famous 
head  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau,  William  the  Silent.  To  put 
down  the  malcontents  Philip  entrusted  the  government  in  15(57  to 
the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  severity  succeeded  in  overawing  opposition, 
but  at  the  same  time  ruined  the  country,  and  transferred  great  part 
of  its  trade  and  manufactures  to  England. 

Spain  was  closely  allied  with  Mary  Stuart,  and  a  plot  was  formed 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Alva  to  secure  her  release  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Protestantism  in  England.  The  scheme 
was  considered  to  be  the  more  likely  to  succeed 
because,  in  1570,  pope  Pius  V.  had  issued  a  bull 
excommunicating  Elizabeth,  and  absolving  her  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  plot  is  usually  called  after  Ridolh, 
an  Italian  banker,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  chief  threads. 
The  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  marry  Mary  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
obtain  troops  from  Alva  to  assist  a  rising  at  home,  and,  after 
dethroning  Elizabeth,  to  give  the  crown  to  Mary  and  restore  the 
old  religion.  The  whole  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Cecil  (May, 
1.572),  and  Norfolk  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  (June  2).  Against 
Mary  Stuart  no  measures  were  taken,  though  parliament  urged 
Elizabeth  “  to  proceed  criminally  against  the  pretended  Scottish 
queen.” 

In  this  year,  1572,  Elizabeth  missed  a  great  opportunity  of 
securing  herself  against  danger  from  the  Roman  Catholic  states. 
In  France  the  Huguenots  under  admiral  Coligny  gained  ascen¬ 
dency  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  and  urged  the  king  to  resist  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Spain.  In  the  Netherlands  a  revolt  of  the 
northern  provinces,  which  was  destined  to  end  iu  ^ 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  liepuhlic,  was  com- 
menced  by  the  capture  of  Brill  (April)  by  a  few  ^ 
adventurers  known  in  history  as  the  sea  heggars.  If  England 
had  adopted  a  resolute  policy  at  this  crisis,  the  Protestants 
might  have  gained  a  signal  success.  But  the  queen’s  habitual 
irresolution  allowed  the  chance  to  slip.  The  Huguenot  influence 
was  crushed  by  the  3Iassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(Aug.  24),  in  which  Coligny  was  slain,  and  France 
returned  to  the  side  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
disgust  which  the  massacre  excited  gave  the  queen 
a  momentary  energy,  and  English  intervention  crushed  the  partisans 
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of  Mary  in  Scotland  (1573)  and  secured  the  throne  of  James  VI. 
But  Elizabeth  soon  relapsed  into  the  neutral  attitude  which  she 
preferred.  She  refused  to  give  effective  assistance 
to  the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  even 
when  the  sovereignty  was  offered  to  herself  (1575). 
►She  remained  inactive  while  the  authority  of  Spain  was  being 
restored  by  the  successful  generalship  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
(1576-1578)  and  his  famous  successor,  Alexander  Farnese,  duke 
of  I’arma.  The  result  was  to  drive  the  provinces  to  seek  assistance 
from  France,  and  in  1581  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou  (formerly  duke  of  Alen9on), 
who  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  His  ride,  how¬ 
ever,  excited  great  discontent,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  his 
death  (1584). 

At  last  the  frequent  plots  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  against 
Elizabeth’s  life  forced  her  to  adopt  a  more  decisive  policy.  At 
Douay  and  Rome  colleges  had  been  formed  for 


Roman 
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the  training  of  priests  who  were  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  restoring  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England.  In  1580  a  Jesuit  mission,  headed  by  Campion  and 
Parsons,  arrived  in  this  country  to  encourage  disaffection  and 
revolt.  In  1583  it  was  discovered  that  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
JMcndoza,  was  an  active  agent  in  the  wide-spread  conspiracy, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  Thus  war  with  Spain 
was  rendered  inevitable.  Elizabeth’s  scruples  about  sending  aid 
to  the  Netherlands  were  at  last  removed.  William  the  Silent, 
the  hero  of  the  resistance  to  Spain,  was  assassinated  in  July, 
1584.  The  fear  lest  a  similar  fate  might  befall  the  queen  induced 
the  loyal  to  form  an  Association,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves 
to  defend  her  life,  to  avenge  her  death  or  injury,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  all  claimants,  by  whose  suggestion,  or  on  whoso 
behalf,  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  her.  In  1585  Elizabeth 
Aid  sent  to  the  protectorate  of  the  United  Provinces, 

Netherlands.  army.  In  the  campaign  of  1586 

Leicester  found  himself  hampered  by  tlie  ambiguous 
policy  of  the  queen,  who  continued  to  negotiate  with  Spain.  He 
gained  a  few  successes  at  first,  but  was  repulsed  from  his  attack 
upon  Zutphen,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  The 
siege  has  been  made  famous  in  history  by  the  death  of  Leicester’s 
Death  of  nephew,  sir  Philip  Sidney  (Oct.  7),  a  model  courtier, 
Sidney.  ^  distinguished  writer  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 

and  above  all,  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  story  of 
his  heroic  self-control  has  been  often  told.  As  he  was  lying 
wounded  on  the  field,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  to  relieve  his 
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thirst ;  when  he  observed  a  soldier  regarding  it  with  longing  eyes, 
he  ordered  that  it  should  first  bo  given  to  him,  saying,  “  Thy 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine.”  The  failure  in  the  Netherlands 
was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  brilliant  naval  successes  of 
sir  Francis  Drake.  In  1585  with  20  vessels  he  -n’t’ 

had  attacked  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  victc^ies^ 
Indies,  and  taken  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico, 

Santiago,  and  Carthagena.  In  1587  he  was  despatched  to  the  coast 
of  Spain  itself,  where  he  burned  more  than  1 00  ships  off  Cadiz  and 
destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  stores. 

The  outbreak  of  war  had  in  the  meantime  encouraged  the 
resumption  of  Catholic  conspiracies.  At  length,  in  1586,  some 
priests  of  the  English  seminary  at  Rheims  (whither  -d  v.  .  , 

it  had  been  transferred  from  Douay)  sent  over  an  ^ 
assassin,  named  John  Savage,  in  conjunction  with  ^ 

a  priest  named  Anthony  Ballard,  to  kill  the  queen  and  raise 
an  insurrection,  which  the  Spaniards  were  to  support  by  an 
invasion.  Among  several  Catholic  gentlemen  who  joined  the  plot 
was  one  from  whom  it  is  known  as  Bahington' s  Gonsinracy.  The 
design  was  betrayed  to  the  watchful  secretary,  Walsingham,  by 
Gifford,  a  seminary  priest,  and  fourteen  of  the  chief  conspirators 
were  executed  (Sept.  20,  21). 

This  plot  sealed  the  fate  of  Mary,  whose  detention  had  long  been 
odious,  while  her  release  would  only  have  given  a  rallying-point 
for  civil  and  foreign  war.  A  correspondence  which  m  .  ,  - 
Babin gton  had  held  with  the  ex-queen  was  made  ° 
the  ground  for  a  charge  of  treason  against  her ;  and  she  was 
remov('d  to  Fotheringhay  Castle,  there  to  be  tried  before  a  board  of 
forty-seven  commissioners  (Oct.  11).  At  first  she  refused  to  plead  ; 
then  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  corresponded  with  foreign 
l)ow'ers  to  gain  her  freedom,  but  indignantly  denied  all  schemes 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  letters  to  Babington,  in 
which  she  approved  his  design,  were  produced  and  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  her  two  secretaries,  she  charged  the  latter  with 
perjury,  and  Walsingham  with  forging  the  letters,  wliidi  he 
expressly  denied.  After  the  trial  the  commissioners  adjourned 
to  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and,  having  found  her 
guilty,  sentenced  her  to  death  for  compassing  the  destruction  of  the 
queen,  Oct.  25. 

But  Elizabeth ,  still  showed  a  real  or  affected  hesitation.  She 
called  a  new  parliament,  which  met  on  October  28  ;  and  which, 
after  attainting  Babington  and  his  associates,  prayed  the  queen  to 
consent  to  jNIary’s  execution.  She  begged  them  to  consider  if  there 
were  any  other  possible  expc'dient ;  and  on  their  rep)lying  that  they 
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could  find  none,  slic  dismissed  them  with  w’liat  she  lierself  called 
“  au  answer  without  au  answer.”  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Dec.  2  ; 
the  council  confirmed  the  sentence  against  IMary,  Dec.  4  ;  and  it 
was  published,  “  to  the  great  and  wonderful  rejoicing  of  the  people, 
of  all  sorts,”  Dec.  G.  Mary  wrote  a  touching  and  dignified  letter 
to  Elizabctli,  asking  to  be  buried  in  France,  and  making  some 
requests  for  her  servants.  She  did  not  ask  for  life ;  but  urgent 
entreaties  were  made  for  her  by  the  king  of  France,  while  her  son, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  added  threats.  Again  Elizabeth  seemed  to 
hesitate ;  and  when  at  last  she  signed  the  warrant,  and  gave  it  to 
Davison  the  secretary  (Feb.  1),  she  affected  to  attempt  its  recall ; 
but  the  council  took  the  responsibility,  which  they  afterwards 
threw  upon  Davison,  who  was  fined  £10,000  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Star  Chamber. 


The  warrant  was  directed  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, 
who  proceeded  to  Fotheringhay,  where  Mary  received  them  with  a 
Her  pxpcu  cheerful  resignation,  which  she  maintained  to  the 
last.  The  next  morning  (Feb.  8,  1587)  she  was 
beheaded  in  the  castle  hall,  in  the  45th  year  of  her 
age  and  the  19th  of  her  captivity,  amidst  a  pity  for  her  fate  which 
has  too  often  warmed  into  the  chivalrous  but  vain  desire  to  reverse 
the  just  judgment  of  her  own  age  upon  her  crimes. 

Elizabeth  affected  surprise,  grief,  and  indignation  at  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence.  She  shut  herself  up  and  wept,  railed  at  her 
ministers,  and  ruined  Davison.  James  expressed  his  resentment 
by  recalling  his  ambassador,  and  the  states  of  Scotland  otfered  to 
support  him  in  taking  vengeance.  But  the  grief  of  Elizabeth  gave 
James  a  fair  pretext  to  lay  aside  his  wrath  ;  and  both  were  calmed 
down  into  contentment  for  the  security  of  their  crowns  by  the  skill 
of  Walsingham,  and  by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest  in  the 
cause  which  had  now  to  undergo  its  last  great  peril. 
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§.  TI. — The  Spanish  Armada.  The  Queen's  Death 

(1587-1603). 

The  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  roused  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  carry 
out  his  g'reat  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism  by  at 
once  invading’  England  and  subduing  the  revolted  mi,  <3 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  gradually 
collected,  in  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula,  a  fleet 
of  130  ships  of  war,  many  of  them  new  vessels  of  a  size  hitherto 
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imkuown.  There  were  60  great  galleons,  4  large  galleys,  and  4 
still  larger  galeasses ;  all  of  which  had  huge  castles  at  the  stem 
and  stern,  while  the  galeasses  were  decorated  like  floating 
palaces.  In  vain  had  Parma  nrged  upon  his  master  the  need  of 
handier  vessels  for  throwing  an  army  upon  an  enemy’s  coast. 
Philip  relied  on  vastness,  and  thought  only  of  sweeping  the 
sea.  The  fleet  carried  20,000  soldiers,  among  whom  were  2000 
grandees,  and  300  friars  and  inquisitors.  Their  instruments  of 
conversion  were  placed  with  the  arms  and  stores  on  hoard  the 
transports,  in  the  shape  of  fetters,  whips,  thumbscrews,  and  other 
machines  for  torture.  This  “  Invincible  Armada,”  as  it  was  fondly 
called,  crowned  with  the  pope’s  benediction  and  consecrated  banner, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a 
grandee  of  the  purest  blood,  hut  utterly  ignorant  of  naval  affairs. 
He  was  to  sail  from  Lisbon  to  Calais,  and  there  effect  a  junction 
with  the  force  which  Parma  had  collected  in  the  Netherlands, 
amounting  at  first  to  30,000,  but  reduced  by  sickness  to  23,000. 
But  how  Parma  was  to  put  to  sea  and  effect  the  junction,  was  a 
point  for  which  Philip  had  not  provided.  After  many  delays,  the 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  May, 
L588.  A  storm  off  Cape  Finisterre  drove  it  back  to  Corunna, 
whence  it  finally  sailed  on  July  12. 

The  preparations  in  England  to  receive  it  were  more  satisfactory 
for  their  patriotic  ardour  than  for  their  promptness  or  sufficieney. 


It  was  very  late  when  the  danger  was  fully  credited. 


Preparations  yfcxe  hastily  made  throughout  the  kingdom, 

and  three  armies  were  collected :  one  of  30,000 


to  attend  the  queen’s  person,  one  of  20,000  to  guard  the  south 
coast,  and  a  third  of  23,000  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  under 
Leicester.  Through  this  camp  the  queen  rode  on  horseback, 
declaring  to  the  soldiers  her  resolution  to  lead  them  in  person  to 
the  field,  and  rather  perish  there  than  survive  the  rain  of  her 
people.  But  these  armies  were  not  collected  till  the  end  of  July, 
and  then  they  were  undisciplined  and  even  mutinous  ;  and  the 
queen’s  harangue  at  Tilbury  was  only  delivered  on  the  9th  of 
August,  a  loeeh  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada. 

Well  was  it  for  England  that  she  was  readier  at  sea,  though  even 
here  her  force  seemed  quite  disproportioned  to  the  danger.  She 


possessed  only  14,000  sailors,  and  a  fleet  of  34  sail, 
none  larger  than  frigates,  and  most  much  smaller. 
There  was  scarcely  a  merchant  vessel  exceeding 
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400  tons,  while  the  ships  of  the  Armada  were  from  300  to  1200 
tons ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  ships  were  at  once  furnished 
by  the  commercial  towns  and  by  the  gentry  and  nobility,  and 
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maimed  by  sailors  full  of  enterprise.  Above  all  there  were  the 
veteran  adventurers,  such  as  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  with 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham  as  admiral,  whose  high  character  mode- 
rated  the  jealousies  of  his  captains,  and  who  possessed  the  prudence 
which  the  service  in  hand  especially  required. 

Even  after  the  Armada  had  sailed,  the  damage  it  suffered  off 
Finisterre  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
for  that  year ;  but  Howard  kept  good  watch,  and  +• 

on  Friday,  July  19,  he  received  intelligence  that  ® 

the  gigantic  fleet  was  off  the  Lizard.  Putting  off 
from  Plymouth  Sound  with  67  ships,  he  first  encountered  the 
Armada  on  Sunday,  July  21.  It  spread  over  seven  miles  of  sea, 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  crescent,  facing  up  the  Channel.  Avoiding 
all  close  encounters  with  the  vast  ships,  the  English  gained  the 
weather-side,  and  used  their  swifter  and  handier  vessels  to  harass 
the  unwieldy  enemy  at  their  pleasure.  In  this  manner  a  running 
fight  was  maintained  all  up  the  Channel.  The  English  were  rein¬ 
forced  from  every  port.  The  Spaniards  suffered  many  losses,  and 
two  of  their  largest  ships  were  taken  by  sir  Francis  Drake. 

At  last,  however,  they  cast  anchor  in  Calais  Roads  (July  27),  still 
strong  enough  apparently  to  crush  the  English  fleet ;  but  they 
waited  in  vain  for  the  duke  of  Parma,  whose  army,  long  since  ready, 
was  blockaded  in  the  Flemish  ports  by  a  swarm  of  small  vessels  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  vain  to  attemjit  to  cross  the  Channel 
till  it  was  cleared  of  the  English  fleet ;  and  it  was  equally  impos¬ 
sible  to  sail  out  and  join  the  Armada,  which  lay  waiting  for  him  off 
Calais,  with  the  English  fleet  lying  within  two  miles. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  July  28,  Howard  directed  six  fire-ships 
against  the  Armada.  The  Spaniards  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  cut  their  cables.  Two  large  ships  caught  Defeat  of 
fire  ;  several  collided  with  each  other ;  and  on  the  Armada 
Monday  morning  the  whole  fleet,  except  some 
ships  that  had  run  ashore,  was  seen  drifting  before  a  south-west 
wind  past  the  Flemish  coast.  The  plan  of  invasion  had  failed. 
One  last  battle  was  fought  with  the  pursuing  English  fleet  off 
Gravelines,  and  lost  by  the  Spaniards,  who  then,  with  their  best 
ships  crippled,  were  driven  before  the  wind  into  the  German  Ocean 
(July  29).  Owing  to  want  of  supplies,  the  English  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  chase  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  (Aug.  2),  while 
Medina  Sidonia  attempted  to  return  home  round  the  British  Isles. 
Between  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  he  was  overtaken  l)y  a  storm 
which  completed  the  dispersion  of  his  fleet,  of  which  scarcely 
more  than  a  third  returned  to  Spain.  He  himself  bore  the  news 
of  the  disaster  to  Philip,  who  submitted  to  it  as  the  will  of 
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God,  and  began  to  write  de.spatches  ordering  Parma  to  build  a  new 
Armada. 

Tbe  joy  in  England  was  unbounded.  The  queen  went  in  state  to 
St.  Paul’s  to  return  thanks  for  deliverance  from  a  danger  greater 
than  any  to  which  the  country  was  ever  exposed  between  the  times 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Napoleon.  But  few  knew  how  narrow 
the  escape  had  been.  “  A  great  kingdom  is  a  grand  wager,”  wrote 
the  admiral.  “  Security  is  dangerous ;  and  if  God  had  not  been 
our  best  friend  we  should  have  found  it  so.”  When  all  fear  of  the 
Armada’s  return  had  ceased,  the  war  was  carried  on  vigorously 
against  Spain  on  the  high  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of 
America,  under  Drake,  the  two  Hawkinses,  and 
sir  Walter  Kaleigh ;  and  attacks  were  made  upon 
Spain  itself,  with  partial  success,  under  Drake  and  Norris  (1588), 
and  afterwards  under  the  earl  of  Essex  (1596).  The  enterprises  in 
the  American  seas  bore  lasting  fruit,  as  they  led  to  the  foundation  of 
England’s  colonial  empire,  a  beginning  of  which  had  been  attempted 
by  Raleigh  some  years  before,  in  the  settlement  which  he  named 
Virginia  in  honour  of  the  queen  (1584). 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  religious  wars  of 
Franco  were  brought  to  an  end.  Henry  HI.,  the  third  son  of 
Catharine  de  Medici,  was  the  last  king  of  the  house 
of  Valois.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  had 
favoured  the  princes  of  Lorraine  (the  Guises),  but 
in  1576  he  made  a  peace  with  the  Huguenots. 
Upon  this  the  duke  of  Guise  formed  the  “  League,^’ 
an  organisation  of  the  extreme  Catholics  throughout  France.  Their 
object  was  to  exclude  from  the  throne  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  stood  nearest  in  succession  after  the  death  of 
Francis  of  Anjou  (see  p.  188).  A  period  of  civil  war,  in  which  the 
king  sided  alternately  with  each  party,  ended  in  placing  him  more 
entirely  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  Guise  (May,  1558).  Henry  HI. 
only  regained  his  freedom  by  foully  assassinating  the  duke  of 
Guise  (Dec.,  1558),  upon  which  Paris  and  the  League  rose  in 
insurrection.  The  rebels  had  the  support  of  Spain.  Henry  again 
sought  the  alliance  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (April,  1589)  ;  and  the 
two  kings  were  besieging  Paris,  when  Henry  HI.  was  stabbed  by 
a  Dominican  monk  named  Jacques  Clement  (July  31),  and  expired 
after  naming  Henry  of  Navarre  as  his  successor  (Aug.  2),  who,  by 
the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  became  the  first  king  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Elizabeth  sent  the  new  king  £22,000,  and  4000  men 
under  Lord  Willoughby  (1590),  and  larger  forces,  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  in  the  two  following  years.  To  conciliate  the  Catholics, 
Henry  IV.  abjured  the  Protestant  faith  (July  25,  1593) ;  but  the 
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war  was  still  maintained  in  Normandy  by  the  liCagiie  and  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  Elizabeth  continued  her  succours  to  Henry,  though 
indignant  at  his  apostasy,  till  he  made  peace  with  Spain  in  1598. 
One  memorable  action  of  this  war  was  the  taking  of  Brest  from 
the  Spaniards  (ISOL),  when  the  gallant  sir  Martin  Frobisher  was 
killed. 

In  the  year  1598  England  was  relieved  of  her  great  enemy, 
Philip  II.,  by  death  (Sept.  13)  ;  but  Elizabeth  also  lost  her  great 
minister  Burleigh.  His  death  gave  freer  scope  to  the  ambition 
of  the  young  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  advanc¬ 
ing  in  the  queen’s  favour  ever  since  the  death  of 
Leicester  in  1588.  He  had  shown,  in  several 
military  enterprises,  more  gallantry  than  ability  ; 
and  his  rash  temper  was  not  restrained  even  by  the  queen’s 
presence.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said,  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute,  to 
have  turned  his  back  upon  her  ;  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  swearing  that  he  would  not  bear 
such  usage,  were  it  from  Henry  VHI.  himself.  Still  his  favour 
survived  these  quarrels,  and  he  was  now  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (March  12,  1599). 

That  country  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  England  had  embittered  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Irish  by  the  addition  of  religious  differences.  Binder 
the  Tudors  it  was  ever  ready  to  rise,  first  for  the 
house  of  York,  and  then  for  the  Catholic  cause  and 
the  Spanish  schemes.  It  was  now  in  open  rebellion  under  Hugh 
O’Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone.  Essex  landed  at  Dublin  with  18,000  men 
(April,  1599) ;  but  after  a  fruitless  campaign  he  entered  into 
suspicious  conferences  with  Tyrone.  On  hearing  of  the  queen’s 
displeasure,  he  hastened  back  to  England  against  her  orders,  and 
rushed,  besmeared  with  dust  and  sweat,  into  her  bed-chamber. 
Elizabeth  received  him  graciously  ;  but,  on  recover-  ^ 

ing  from  her  surprise,  she  altered  her  conduct,  and  ® 

committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper,  Egerton,  though 
still  consoling  him  with  marks  of  her  affection. 

Essex  had  powerful  enemies  at  court :  sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary 
of  state  and  younger  sou  of  lord  Burleigh  ;  sir  AValter  Raleigh,  his 
rival  in  the  personal  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  sir  Francis  Bacon, 
whom  he  himself  had  greatly  befriended.  But  he  might  probably 
have  recovered  the  queen’s  favour,  ( ould  he  have  bowed  his  spirit 
to  her  caprice.  Among  other  indignities,  she  refused  to  renew  a 
patent  giving  him  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  saying  that  “  in  order 
to  manage  an  ungovernable  beast,  he  must  be  stinted  of  his  pro- 
vender.”  Essex  lost  his  head.  He  talked  of  the  queen  like  a  mad- 
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man.  At  length  he  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  palace  and  compel 
the  queen  to  dismiss  her  ministers,  call  a  new  parliament,  and 
acknowledge  James  of  Scotland  as  her  successor. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  1601,  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Kutland, 
the  lords  Sandys  and  Monteagle,  and  about  300  gentlemen  of  quality, 
were  summoned  to  Essex  House  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  carl  in¬ 
formed  them  that  his  life  was  threatened  by  Raleigh  and  his  party. 
The  queen  sent  the  lord  keeper,  with  other  councillors,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  assembly.  Essex  detained  them  prisoners,  and  sallied 
forth,  with  about  200  followers,  to  raise  the  citizens ;  but  as  no  one 
joined  him,  he  surrendered  the  same  evening  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham.  On  Feb.  19  he  was  arraigned,  with 
Southampton,  before  a  jury  of  25  peers,  and  found 
guilty.  His  contrition  moved  the  pity  of  the  queen, 
who  countermanded  the  death  warrant  she  had  already  signed ; 
but  at  last,  offended  at  liis  not  asking  for  mercy,  she  left  him  to 
his  fate.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  at  the  age  of  3-1,  giving 
every  proof  of  penitence  and  piety,  Felx  25,  1601. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  was  the  victim  of 
a  dejection  which  was  probably  the  result  of  natiu’al 
decay  and  of  exhaustion  after  the  cares  of  her 
long  and  vigorous  reign.  Her  greatest  anxiety 
was  about  the  succession  to  her  crown.  The  nearest  heir  was 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  descendant  of  Margaret  Tudor,  elder 
daughter  of  Henry  YH.  It  is  true  that  Henry  VIH.’s  will  had 
passed  over  the  children  of  Margaret  in  favour  of  those  of  his 
younger  sister,  Mary.  But  the  latter  family  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
credit.  Catharine  Grey,  the  sister  of  lady  Jane,  had  married 
Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  a  son  of  the  protector  Somerset. 
This  liad  excited  the  anger  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  Hertford  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  Tower,  while  archbishop  Parker  declared  the  marriage 
illegal  and  null.  Their  sou,  therefore,  lord  Beauchamp,  was  of 
doubtful  legitimacy,  and  he  had  further  compromised  his  position 
by  marrying  beneath  his  rank.  James’s  accession,  on  the  other 
hand,  promised  to  secure  Protestantism,  and  offered  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  terminating  the  long  feud  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  But  James  was  personally  most  distasteful  to  Elizabeth, 
and  her  ministers  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  conceal  their  corre¬ 
spondence  with  him.  Ultimately,  however,  her  sound  judgment 
perceived  the  true  interest  of  her  kingdom,  and  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  cause  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
her  last  moments  she  accepted  the  Scotch  king  as 
her  successor.  She  died  on  March  24,  1603,  in  the 
70th  year  of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  reign. 
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ELIZABETH. 

§,  III. — Church  and  State  in  Elizabetli's  Eeign 

(1558-1003). 

I'liE  sottlcnient  of  ecolesinstical  questions  after  the  reaction  and 
persecutions  of  Mary’s  reip^n,  was  one  of  tlio  earliest  problems  that 
Elizabeth  had  to  solve,  and  its  solution  was 
essentially  influenc('d  by  her  personal  views.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  I’rotestant.  She 
preferred  the  mass  to  the  English  sci’viee,  she 
believed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  she  dis- 
a])proved  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  her  strongest  religious 
sentiment  was  aftection  for  the  orderly  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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ritual.  Most  of  the  Protcstauts  in  Euroi)c,  especially  the  Calvinists, 
were  rebels  against  established  authority,  and  Elizabeth  disliked 
being  on  the  same  side  as  rebels.  On  the  other  hand,  she  wished 
to  exercise  the  royal  supremacy ;  she  liked  to  feel  that  church 
and  state  were  equally  subject  to  her  guiding  will.  And  several 
circumstances  combined  to  force  her  to  assume  a  more  Protestant 
attitude  than  was  congenial  to  her.  The  necessity  of  making  head 
against  two  great  Eoman  Catholic  powers,  Spain  and  France, 
compelled  her  to  assist  the  Protestants  in  France,  Scotland,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Enmity  to  the  Homan  Catholic  claimant  of  her 
throne,  Mary  Stuart,  was  a  prominent  factor  in  determining  her 
policy.  But  the  most  powerful  influence  of  all  was  exerted  by  her 
relations  with  the  papacy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  marriage  with  her  fatlier  had  been  cflectcd  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  papal  authority.  Wlieu  her  accession  was  announced  to 
l^aul  IV.,  the  bigoted  old  pope  replied  that  she  was  illegitimate, 
and  could  not  ascend  tlic  throne  without  his  permission.  From 
this  moment,  cnnqu’omise  with  the  papacy  was  impossible.  But  at 
home  Elizab('th  was  averse  to  violent  measures,  and  cheeked  the 
hot-headed  ardour  of  the  Protestants,  wlio  had  welcomed  her  acces¬ 
sion  as  an  opportunity  for  taking  vengeance  on  their  i^ersecutors. 

Her  first  parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1559,  contained  a 
strong  Protestant  majority,  especially  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Three  important  measures  were  carried  in  this  session.  The  Act  of 
A  t  of  ►^Hpremacy  gave  to  the  sovereign  supreme  juris- 
Sunremaev  t^i^^tion  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  authorised 
^  her  to  delegate  her  power  to  commissioners.  This 

clause  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
in  1583.  The  act  also  restored  the  system  of  ai)pointing  bishops 
by  conge  d'e'lire  to  the  cathedral  cha})ters ;  repealed  the  laws 
against  heresy  which  had  been  revived  under  IMary ;  and  required 
that  all  clergymen,  judges,  and  officers  of  state  should  take  an  oath 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  crown.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
The  Act  of  I’endercd  obligatory  the  use  of  the  English  prayer- 
Uniformity.  which  had  been  revised  by  a  committee  of 

divines.  The  third  act  restored  to  the  crown  the 
annates  and  tenths  which  Mary  had  resigned.* 

The  oath  of  supremacy  was  now  tendered  to  the  clergy.  All  the 
bishops,  except  one,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  were  deprived  of  their 
sees,  but  they  were  not  otherwise  ill-treated — a  conspicuous  con¬ 
trast  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mary.  Of  the  parish  clergy,  only 


*  This  revenue  was  subsequently  devoted  in  tlie  reign  of  Anne  to  the  use  of  the 
Church,  especially  to  8upi»lement  poor  livings,  and  is  now  known  as  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty. 
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about  J50  rosignod  tlioir  lienoficos  rather  than  take  the  oath.  The 
vacant  sees  and  livings  w(!rc  necessarily  filh  d  by 
Protestant  divines,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  exile 
during  Mary’s  reign,  and  had  returned  on  her  death. 

The  arehbishoi)ric  of  Canterbury,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole,  was  given  to  Matthew 
Parker,  a  moderate  adherent  of  the  Anglican  church,  who  co¬ 
operated  with  Elizabeth  in  carrying  out  the  new  system. 

8o  far  as  laws  went ,  matter’s  were  not  very  different  from  what 

they  had  been  under  Edward  YI.,  but  the  sjurit  in  which  the  laws 

were  enforced  was  altogether  changed.  For  in- 

^  ^  Tho  Queen’s 

stance,  the  royal  injunctions  order  that  images  are  t,  t’ 

not  to  be  worship}K'd,  ))iit  say  notlnng  of  their 

removal  or  destruction,  d’hc  clergy  are  forl)idden  to  marry 

without  the  leave  of  the  bishop  and  of  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  services  arc  to  bo  conductc'd  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 

the  customary  vestments  arc  to  be  worn.  In  her  own  chapel, 

Elizabeth  retained  as  many  of  the  old  forms  as  she  could,  including 

the  crucifix  and  the  lights  on  the  altar.  'I’hc  final  confession  of 

faith,  the  Thirty-nine  drfic/cs,  which  were  issued  by  convocation 

in  15(13,  shows  in  many  i)oints  a  distinct  reaction  from  the  forty- 

two  articles  of  Edward  VI.’s  reign. 

The  moderation  of  the  queen  and  the  archbishop,  while  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  no  means  contented  the  more 
extreme  reformers,  especially  those  who,  during 
their  ('xile,  had  imbibed,  in  (leneva  and  its  neigh-  Puritans^ 
bourhood,  the  i)rinciples  of  Calvin.  The  subject 
on  which  the  first  serious  quarrel  arose  was  the  use  of  tho  old 
vestments,  which  the  Puritans,  as  the  extreme  party  was  called, 
blamed  as  idolatrous.  Put  when  onc(‘-  the  split  had  begun,  it 
rapidly  widened.  The  Puritans  includc'd  several  sects,  whose  views 
oft(Ti  differed  considerably  on  details.  The  most  im])ortant  were 
the  I’rcsbytcrians,  who  attacked  tho  authority  of  bishops,  and 
advocated  a  system  of  church  government  by  synods  and  elders, 
and  the  Prownists,  known  afterwards  as  Independents,  who  vindi¬ 
cated  tlui  independence  of  each  congregation  of  believers.  All, 
however,  agreed  in  demanding  gn^ater  purity  and  simplicity  of 
worship.  Elizabeth  and  Parker  set  themselves  to  enforce  religious 
uniformity.  The  weapon  which  they  employed 
was  the  ('cclesiastical  commissions,  which  the  crown 
was  authorisf'd  to  create  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 

Many  of  the  Puritans  were  driven  from  the  church, 
and  founded  the  first  sects  of  Protestant  nonconformists.  Grindal, 
who  succeeded  I’arkcr  in  1575,  was  more  tolerant,  and  declined 
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to  put  down  the  “  prophecyiiigs,”  as  the  conferences  of  the 
Puritans  were  called.  For  this  the  queen  suspended  him  from  his 
functions,  though  leaving  him  the  title  and  emoluments  of  his 
archbishopric.  His  successor,  Whitgift  (1583),  was  a  man  after 
the  queen’s  own  heart.  At  Cambridge  he  had  been  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  Puritan  leader.  Thomas  Cartwright,  who  held  the 
Lady  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity.  His  first  act  was  to  call 
upon  all  the  clergy  to  accept  a  test,  in  which  they  professed  their 
acceptance  of  the  royal  supremacy,  the  prayer-book,  and  the  thirty- 
nine  articles.  To  enforce  this,  he  induced  the  queen  to  give  a 
permanent  form  to  the  occasional  commissions  that  had  exercised 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Thus  was  founded,  in  December,  1583, 
the  famous  Court  of  High  Commission.  It  con¬ 
tained  44  members,  of  whom  12  were  bishops.  Its 
authority  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  its 
procedure  was  almost  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  the  Inquisition,  It 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  English  law  that  no  man  need  convict 
himself.  In  direct  violation  of  this,  the  court  claimed  the  right  of 
administering  to  the  accused  what  is  called  the  ex-officio  oath ; 
i.e.  it  put  a  series  of  questions  to  him  and  compelled  him  to  answer 
them  upon  oath.  Even  lord  Burleigh  remonstrated  against  this 
practice  as  “  ratlier  a  device  to  seek  for  offenders  than  to  reform 
any.”  The  Puritans  had  many  supporters  at  court,  of  whom  the 
most  prominent  was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  on  several  occasions, 
notably  in  1584,  the  house  of  commons  contained  a  strong  Puritan 
majority.  But  for  the  firmness  of  Whitgift,  and  the  support  which 
he  received  from  the  queen,  the  old  traditions  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  might  have  disappeared,  and  Presbyterianism  might  have 
been  established  in  England.  The  opponents  of  the  archbishop 
vented  their  indignation  in  a  series  of  libellous  attacks  upon  the 
church,  which  were  written  by  various  authors,  but  signed  by  the 
common  nom  de  plume  of  Martin  Marprelate.  Their  scurrility  pro¬ 
voked  a  reactiem,  and  the  outburst  of  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Armada  deprived  the  Puritans  of  much  of  their  importance 
in  the  later  years  of  the  reign.  The  parliament  of  1593  passed  a 
statute  by  which  any  person  over  IG  years  of  age 
who  obstinately  abstained  from  attending  church 
and  the  holy  communion,  or  who  impugned  the  queen’s  supremacy, 
was  to  bo  committed  to  prison  ;  if  he  refused  to  conform  within 
three  months,  he  was  to  be  banished ;  if  he  returned  without  leave, 
he  was  to  be  y'ut  to  death.  This  statute  was  so  strictly  enforced, 
that  many  of  the  Puritan  leaders  went  into  voluntary  exile,  while 
their  followers  remained  in  silent  obscairity,  waiting  for  a  new 
reign  to  bring  them  some  relief. 
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IMeauwliile,  political  necessities  compelled  Elizabeth  to  be 
equally  severe  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  especially  after  the 
arrival  of  Mary  Stuart  in  England  (15G7)  and  the 
papal  bull  of  excommunication  (1570).  The  statutes 
of  1571  decreed  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
against  any  one  who  shall  l)e  converted,  or  who  shall 
convert  another,  to  the  Romish  church,  and  against 
all  who  should  bring  papal  bulls  into  England.  The  arrival  of  the 
Jesuit  mission,  under  Parsons  and  Campion,  provoked  tlie  still 
harsher  laws  of  1581.  The  celebration  of  the  mass  was  to  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  200  marks,  and  a  year’s  imprisonment.  All 
obstinate  absentees  from  church  were  to  be  fined  £20  a  month. 
But  the  severity  of  the  laws  only  served  to  encourage  the  Catholic 
plotters  to  renewed  energy,  until  Elizabeth’s  throne  was  secured 
by  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  laws  of  1593  applied  to  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
to  Ihiritans,  and  thus  formally  defined  the  position  of  the  English 
church  as  standing  half-way  between  the  two  extremes  of  Rome  on 
the  one  side  and  Geneva  on  the  other. 

Anotlier  very  important  point  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  the 
fact  that  parliament  threw  off'  the  submissive  attitude,  which  it  had 
held  under  her  predecessors,  and  assumed  an  im¬ 
portance  and  independence  which  it  had  not  I^Gvival  of  par- 

possessed  since  the  time  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  indenendence 
We  find  members  of  the  house  of  commons  re-  ^ 
moiistrating  with  the  queen  about  foreign  politics,  about  her 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  otlier  matters  which  the  Tudors 
were  accustomed  to  settle  by  their  arbitrary  will.  Wlieu  she 
endeavoured  to  punish  them  for  their  boldness,  the  house  vigorously 
claimed  its  traditional  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech.  The 
importance  of  the  parliament  is  illustrated  by  the  creation  in  this 
reign  of  G2  new  boroughs,  most  of  them  in  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
or  other  places  subject  to  royal  influence.  If  tlie  assembly  had 
been  a  mere  nonentity,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  take 
such  pains  to  regulate  its  composition.  And  in  IGOl,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  gained  a  conspicuous  victory,  when  its  vigorous  protests 
against  monopolies  (i.e.  exclusive  patents  for  the  sale  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  commodities)  extorted  from  the  queen  a  2)romise 
tliat  the  abuse  should  bo  remedied. 

Tlie  causes  of  this  changed  attitude  of  iiarliament  arc  numerous 
and  conqJicated.  In  a  sense  the  Tndor  despotism  had  done  its 
work  and  was  no  longer  needed.  It  had  put  down 
the  disorders  and  want  of  justice  which  were 
complained  of  under  the  house  of  Ia\neaster.  It  had  made 
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England  feared  and  respected  in  Europe.  It  had  guided  the 
country  to  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  settlement  of  its  religious 
difficultic's.  ddie  people  now  began  to  chafe  at  the  fetters 
which  they  had  once  willingly  endured.  The  Reformation, 
and  especially  Puritanism,  had  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon 
politics.  Men  had  been  compelled  to  think  for  themselves  by  the 
necessity  of  choosing  one  of  two  sides.  The  Reformation,  in  a 
sense,  was  the  vindication  of  freedom  of  thought,  and  this 
naturally  extended  itself  to  freedom  of  political  action.  The  old 
habits  of  blind  obedience  passed  away  for  ever.  With  this  influence 
must  be  coupled  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  rise  of  a  great 
national  literature,  which  was  itself  the  most  efficient  educating 
force.  The  great  increase  of  wealth,  due  to  the  development  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  led  to  the  rise  of  the  “  middle  class  ” 
in  England,  which  is  henceforth  a  powerful  political  force  in  the 
state.  The  growing  independence  of  parliament  prepares  the  way 
for  the  great  struggle  under  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  also  important  in  the  social  history  of 
England.  The  lower  classes  were  in  great  misery  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tudor  period.  Owing  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  cultivation,  they  could  no 
longer  live  upon  the  land  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  The  new  landholders,  who  sprang  up  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
were  anxious  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  lauds  which  they 
acquired.  They  found  it  more  profitable  to  rear  great  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  to  sell  the  wool  to  the  Flemish  manufacturers,  than 
to  raise  corn  and  other  croi)s,  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  This 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  needing  fewer  labourers,  and  so 
they  had  less  to  pay  away  in  wages.  Several  villages  were 
actually  destroyed  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  thrown  into 
sheep-walks.  Thus  there  came  to  be  a  large  number  of  men, 
“  sturdy  vagrants,”  as  the  statutes  call  them,  who  had  no  regular 
occupation.  The  enclosures  of  the  common  lands  rendered  their 
lot  still  more  miserable,  while  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
destroyed  the  only  available  sources  of  charitable  relief.  The 
existence  of  this  large  class  of  “  unemployed  ”  constituted  a 
serious  social  problem,  and  to  their  natural  discontent  is  to  be 
attributed  many  of  the  numerous  plots  and  rebellious  of  the  period. 
It  was  under  Elizabeth  that  this  problem  received  its  solution. 

In  1601  the  first  regular  Poor  Law  was  carried, 
which  remained  in  force  till  the  whole  system  was 
reformed  in  1831.  By  it,  each  parish  was  to  support 
its  own  poor  out  of  a  rate  levied  on  the  landed  property  of  the 
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We  began 


to 


parish  by  “  overseers  of  the  poor.”  This  rate  was  to  be  employed 
ill  two  ways — (1)  in  providing  work  for  all  able-bodied  persons 
who  were  unable  to  find  work  elsewhere ;  (2)  in  giving  relief  to 
those  who  were  unable,  through  age,  sickness,  or  other  causes,  to 
work  for  themselves,  and  who  had  no  parents  or  children  capable 
of  supporting  them. 

But  a  great  national  difFiciilty  could  hardly  be  removed,  merely 
by  the  relief  of  paupers.  The  real  solution  was  found  in  the  new 
employments  which  were  thrown  open  to  the  un¬ 
employed  peasants  and  labourers.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Alva  and  the  war  of  independence  ruined 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Netlierlands. 

Much  of  what  they  lost  was  gained  by  England, 
manufacture  our  own  wool,  instead  of  sending  it  over  to  the  looms 
of  Flanders.  London  began  to  take  the  place  of  Antwerp  as  the 
centre  of  the  world’s  commerce.  England,  which  in  the  middle 
ages  had  been  mainly  an  agricultural  and  wool-i3roducing  country, 
henceforth  devoted  its  chief  attention  to  the  development  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade.  Large  and  wealthy  towns  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  old,  scattered  villages ;  and  the  naval  enterprise  of 
English  heroes,  such  as  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Ealeigh  and 
others,  opened  up  to  the  surplus  population  at  home,  the  means  of 
finding  occupation  and  subsistence  in  the  New  World.  Elizabeth’s 
reign  witnessed  the  first  commencement  of  the  colonial  empire  of 
England. 

But  the  period  will  always  be  best  known  for  the  greatness  of  its 
literature,  and  the  “  age  of  Elizabeth  ”  will  take  rank  with  the 
greatest  literary  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
with  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  age  of  Augustus,  the 
age  of  the  Medici.  Edmund  Spenser,  in  his  Faery  Queen,  gave 
new  life  to  English  poetry,  which  seemed  to  have  begun  and  died 
with  Chaucer.  The  drama,  of  which  the  rude  beginnings  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Ferrex  and  Forrex  of  lord  Buckhurst,  suddenly 
grew  to  perfection  in  the  works  of  ]Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  Prose  received  a  new  and  quaint  vocabulary  in  the 
Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  was  polished  into  massive  literary  form 
by  the  genius  of  Hooker.  The  first  beginnings  of  history,  as 
distinguished  from  the  compilation  of  chronicles,  are  to  be  found 
in  Knolles’  History  of  the  TurJes  and  Raleigh’s  fragmentary  History 
of  the  World.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  philosopliy  l)y  the 
writings  of  Francis  Bacon,  whose  reputation  has  been  lessened, 
rather  than  increased,  by  the  political  activity  in  which  he  was 
involved  in  the  subsequent  reign. 
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A.I). 

1486. 

1492. 

1496. 

1497. 
1499. 
1502. 
1509. 

1518. 

1517. 

1523. 

L529. 

1529-1536. 

1533. 

1534. 

1536. 


1539. 

1540. 

1547. 

1549. 

1550. 
1553. 

1556. 

1558. 


1559. 

1.561. 

1567. 

1568. 
1583. 

1587. 

1588. 
1601. 
1603. 


Accession  of  Henry  VIT. 

Perkin  Warbeck  claims  the  throne  as  the  younger  son 
of  Edward  IV. 

The  Great  Intercourse  with  the  N’etherlands. 

Sebastian  Cabot  discovers  the  mainland  of  America. 
Perkin  and  carl  of  Warwick  executed. 

Margaret  Tudor  marries  James  IV  of  Scotland. 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII,  He  marries  Catharine  of 
Aragon. 

Battle  of  Flodden. 

Wolsey  appointed  papal  legate. 

Quarrel  of  Wolsey  with  the  house  of  commons. 

Fall  of  Wolsey. 

The  Seven  Years’  Parliament. 

Henry  marries  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  Act  of  Annates  and  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 

Execution  of  More  and  Fisher. 

Dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 

Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  marries  .lane 
Seymour. 

Final  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  Six  Articles. 
Henry  marries  Anne  of  Cleves. 

Execution  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex. 

Death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  accession  of  Edavard  VI. 
Duke  of  Somerset  protector.  Battle  of  Pinkie. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Duke  of  Northumberland  i)rotector. 

Death  of  Edward  VI.  Ijady  Jane  Grey  proclaimed 
queen.  Accession  of  Mary. 

Cranmer  burnt. 

Loss  of  Calais.  Death  of  Mary.  Accession  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy 
Queen  Mary  Stuart  returns  to  Scotland. 

Murder  of  Darnley  and  marriage  of  Mary  to  Bothwell. 
IVlary  escapes  to  England. 

Establishment  of  Court  of  High  Commission. 

Execution  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  first  Poor  Law. 

Deatli  of  Elizabeth. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART  (1603-1714). 


CHAPTEK  XXIX, 

JAMES  I.  (1603-1625). 

7?or»,  June  19, 1566.  Reigned,  in  Scotland,  58  years;  in 
England,  22  years.  Age,  59. 

There  were  two  flaws  in  the  title  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  who 
now  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition  as  James  I.  Henry 
VIII.’s  will,  having  been  made  with  the  approval  _  ,  ,  . 

of  parliament,  Jiad  the  force  ot  a  parliamentary  throne 

statute,  and  parliament  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  settle  the  succession.  By  that  will,  the  descendants  of  Mary 
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Tudor  and  Charles  Brandon  wore  preferred  to  those  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  of  whom  James  was  the  great  grandson.  Again,  Jamc's 
was  an  alien,  i.e.  he  was  horn  in  what  was  then  a  foreign 
country,  and  many  lawyers  h('ld  that  an  alien  could  not  succeed. 
According  to  this  view  the  descendant  of  Margaret  who  had 
the  best  title  to  the  crown  was  Arabella  Stuart,  the  daughter  of 
lord  Lennox,  Darnley’s  brother  (see  Genealogical  Table  G).  She 
was  also  a  groat  granddaughter  of  Margaret  Tudor,  and  she  had 
been  born  in  England.  Practical  considerations,  and  the  strong 
prejudice  in  hxvour  of  primogeniture  among  the  English  people,  gave 
the  crown  to  James,  but  he  never  forgot  that  there  were  legal  de¬ 
fects  in  his  claim,  and  this  was  one  of  the  motives  that  urged  him 
to  lay  such  stress  upon  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  hereditary 
monarchy. 

The  Scottish  family,  which  now  wore  the  crowns  of  both  divisions 
of  Great  Britain,  was  descended  from  the  great  Anglo-Norman  house 

.  .  of  the  Eitz-Alans.  W alter  Fitz-Alan  was  seneschal 

or  steimrd  of  Scotland  under  David  I.,  the  contem- 
of  StuarT  porary  of  Stephen.  The  office  became  hereditary, 
and  the  title  was  used  as  a  surname.  Walter,  the 
sixth  high  steward,  one  of  Robert  Bruce’s  bravest  companions  in 
arms,  married  the  king’s  daughter,  Marjory  Bruce ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Bruce’s  only  son,  David  II.,  their  only  child  succeeded  him 
as  Robert  II.  (1371)  ;  and  from  him  the  crown  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  for  eight  generations.  But  the 
personal  history  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  marked  by  strange  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Since  Robert  II.  himself,  there  were  only  two  who  had  not 
suffered  a  violent  death  ;  and  they  died  broken-hearted — the  one  for 
his  family  troubles,  the  other  for  national  disaster.  James  himself 
was  born  amidst  national  and  domestic  tumults  (Juno  19,  1566),  and 
placed  on  the  throne  as  rival  to  his  mother  (July  24,  1567).  He  was 
carefully  educated  by  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  and  his 
real  learning  might  have  escaped  the  charge  of  pedantry,  had  it 
been  associated  with  manly  qualities  ;  but  of  these  he  was  utterly 
destitute,  and  he  even  disgraced  his  lineage  by  personal  cowardice. 


James 


’sfamilv  married,  in  1590,  to  Anne  of  Denmark, 

daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  :  Henry,  born  Feb.  19,  1593 ;  Charles,  born 
at  Dunfermline,  Nov.  19,  1600  :  and  Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  19,  1596, 
and  married  in  1613  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine.  Among 
the  children  of  this  marriage  were  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice, 
so  distinguished  in  the  civil  wars,  and  Sophia,  who  became  electress 
of  Hanover,  and  mother  of  George  I. 

The  proclamation  of  James  was  received  in  England  with 
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Causes  of 
James’s  un¬ 
popularity. 


The  Main  and 
Bye  plots. 


universal  favour  ;  but  his  popularity  was  soon  dissipated  by  what 
was  seen  of  him  during  his  journey  to  London.  The 
subjects  of  the  Tudors  looked  with  contempt  upon 
liis  ungainly  person  and  clumsy  carriage,  his  awk¬ 
ward  manners  and  disgusting  habits,  his  airs  of 
conceit,  and  that  affectation  of  wisdom  which  his  courtiers 
humoured  by  addressing  him  as  Solomon,  while  the  great  duke  of 
Sully  more  aptly  described  him  as  the  most  learned  fool  in 
Christendom.  To  this  contempt  was  added  jealousy  at  the  rewards 
which  he  showered  upon  his  Scottish  followers,  and  his  cheapening 
of  titles  of  honour.  He  made  no  less  than  700  knights  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  reign. 

James  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  July  25,  1603.  He  retained 
Elizabeth’s  ministers,  against  whom  a  plot  was  soon  formed  by 
lord  Cobham,  the  friend  of  sir  Walter  Kaleigh. 

This  plot  was  called  the  Main,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  contemporaneous  conspiracy  called  the  Bye, 
or  the  plot  of  the  priests,  and  also  the  Surprising  Treason,  because 
its  purpose  was  to  surprise  and  imprison  the  king.  The  two  plots 
were  much  mixed  up ;  and  Philip  III.  of  Spain  was  concerned 
in  one  or  both.  The  object  of  the  Main  plot  was  to  set  aside  the 
king  in  favour  of  Arabella  Stuart,  and  Kaleigh  was  charged  with 
complicity  on  the  sole  testimony  of  lord  Cobham.  After  a  trial, 
memorable  for  his  dignity  in  bearing  the  scurrilous  abuse  of  sir 
Edward  Coke,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  (Nov.  17). 
He  was  reprieved  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  1616,  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  his  noble  ‘  History  of  the 
World.’  After  the  death  of  Arabella  Stuart,  Raleigh 
was  released,  but  without  a  pardon,  March  20, 1616. 

Having  tempted  the  king  with  hopes  of  a  rich  gold-mine,  he  sailed 
for  Guiana  (1617) ;  but,  after  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Orinoco,  his  crews  mutinied,  and 
he  returned  to  certain  death,  that  he  might  keep  his  pledged  word. 
The  Spanish  envoy,  Gondomar,  demanded  his  life;  and  James,  who 
was  then  in  treaty  for  his  son’s  marriage  to  a  Spanish  princess,  had 
the  cruelty  to  send  him  to  the  block  on  the  sentence  passed  fifteen 
years  before.  Raleigh  died  with  Christian  dignity  on  Oct.  29,  1618. 

The  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  name  had  been  used  in  the  Mam 
and  Bye  plots,  continued  in  favour  with  James  till 
1610,  when  she  was  privately  married  to  William  Stuart^ 

Seymour,  son  of  that  lord  Beauchamp  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  line  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Charles  Brandon, 
and  the  idea  of  whose  succession  Elizabeth  had  rejected  with 
scorn  (see  p.  196).  Seymour  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Arabella 
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was  placed  in  custody  at  Higligato.  Both  escaped  :  Seymour  fled 
to  Osteiid,  hut  Arabella  was  captured  on  board  a  l^'roncli  ship  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  no  charge  known  to  the  law.  There 
she  died  in  1615,  after  her  reason  had  given  way  under  the 
severity  of  her  treatment. 

James’s  attitude  in  religious  matters  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
his  previous  experiences  in  Scotland.  Ever  since  he  began  to  rule 
,  he  had  been  surrounded  and  constantly  thwarted 
th”^Puritans  Presbyterian  advisers.  This  inspired  him  with 
^  ’  a  violent  hatred  of  everything  that  savoured  of 

Presbyterianism,  and  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
episcopal  organisation  of  the  English  church,  which  he  regarded, 
and  with  some  reason,  as  more  favourable  to  monarchy.  “  No 
bishop,  no  king,''’  became  the  watchword  of  his  policy.  This 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Puritans,  who  had  confidently 
expected  some  redress  of  their  grievances  from  a  king  bred  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  Scotland.  On  his  journey  southwards  he  received  the 
millenary  petition  signed  by  some  800  Puritan  ministers.  In  conse- 
<iuencc  of  this,  ho  summoned  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court  (Jan. 
11,  1601),  in  which  the  “  modern  Solomon  ”  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Anglican  church  with  a  vehement  zeal  which  surprised,  while 
it  delighted,  the  l)ishf)ps.  The  conference  broke  up,  leaving  the  two 
parties  where  they  were.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  slightly 
altered  ;  and  a  beginning  was  made  of  that  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  has  ever  since  been  used  as  the  Authorized  Version  :  a  noble 
work,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  earlier  translations. 
It  was  published  in  1611.  In  1605,  Bancroft,  who  had  succeeded 
Whitgift  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cantcr1)ury,  commenced  his  work 
of  enforcing  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  He  demanded  from  the 
clergy  the  subscription  of  Whitgift’s  test  (sec  p.  200),  with  a  further 
declaration  that  they  accepted  it  willingly  and  ex  animo.  The 
result  was  to  deprive  many  clergy  of  their  benefices,  and  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  discontent  of  the  nonconformists.  Bancroft, 
however,  died  in  1610,  and  his  successor,  Abhot,  relaxed  somewhat 
the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  nde. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  James  follow(‘d  the  traditions 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  but  in  other  matters  he  showed 
inclination  to  take  a  line  of  his  own.  He 

Catholics  great  antipathy  to  Koman  Catholicism,  ex¬ 

cept  so  far  as  the  recognition  of  papal  supremacy 
might  be  injurious  to  the  royal  power.  And  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  state,  Spain,  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  him,  as  being 
in  his  eyes  a  pattern  monarchy.  The  Dutch,  with  whom  England 
was  allied,  he  det(‘sted  as  rebels.  In  spite  of  public  opinion  anc] 
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of  tho  advice  of  liis  minister,  Kobert  Cecil,  lie  hastened  to  make 
peace  with  Spain  (1604).  At  the  same  time  he  relaxed  the 
administration  of  the  penal  law^s  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  fines  for  non-attendance  at  chiirch,  which  in  previous  years 
had  amounted  to  more  than  £10,000,  fell  in  1603  to  £300,  and  in 
1604  to  £200.  But  this  lenity,  coupled  with  the  harsh  treatment 
of  tho  Puritans,  excited  the  indignation  of  his  first  parliament, 
which  contained  a  strong  Puritan  element.  James  w'as  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  adherents  of  his  mother’s  faith, 
and  in  1605  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws  was  resumed  with 
great  vigour.  The  Catholics,  bitterly  disaiipointed,  resorted,  as  in 
the  iirevious  reign,  to  illegal  measures,  and  concerted  the  famous 
“  Gunpowder  Plot.” 

The  parliament  was  to  reassemble,  after  several  prorogations, 
on  tlie  Fifth  of  November,  1605.  On  the  26th  of  October, 
lord  iMounteagle,  a  Catholic  peer,  brought  to  Cecil, 
now  earl  of  Salisbury,  an  anonymous  letter,  which  powder  plot 
had  l»een  sent  to  w’arn  IMounteagle  from  attending 
the  parliament,  which,  the  writer  said,  “  shall  receive  a  terrible 
blow,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.”  It  is  now 
ju’etty  certain  tliat  the  letter  was  a  })retence,  to  cover  the  more 
direct  betrayal  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  by  Francis  Tresham,  tho 
brother-in-law  of  lord  Mountcagle.  After  six  days  Cecil  waited 
upon  James,  who  conjectured  that  tlie  above'  words  and  others  in 
the  letter  pointed  at  “  a  blowing  up  of  powder.”  The  guess  was 
hailed  by  the  loyal  courtiers  as  “■  a  divine  illumination  of  the  royal 
mind.”  No  alarm  was  given,  cither  to  the  people  or  the  con¬ 
spirators.  On  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamberlain  made  a  cursory  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  vaults  under  the  house  of  lords,  and  observed  a  large 
stock  of  coals  and  wood  in  a  cellar,  where  they  found  “  a  very  tall 
and  desperate  fellow,”  who  called  himself  the  servant  of  ]\Ir.  Percy. 
A  second  visit  was  made  soon  after  midnight,  when  the  same  man 
was  seized  with  slow  matches  and  touchwood  and  a  dark  lantern. 
Tlie  coals  and  wood  proved,  on  a  search,  to  be  covering  for  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder.  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  Whitehall, 
and  declared  before  James  and  the  council  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
apprehended,  he  would  have  blown  up  the  parliament-house,  witli 
the  king  and  royal  family,  tlie  peers  and  bishops  ;  for  he  was 
authorized  to  destroy  them  as  excommunicated  heretics.  On  the 
following  day  his  real  name  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  rack,  the 
terrilde  effect  of  which  is  still  attested  by  the  signature  to  his 
confession.  He  proved  to  be  one  Guido  or  Gey  Fawkes,  the  son 
of  a  notary  of  York  ;  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  for  some  time 
a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army  of  Flanders,  where  he  had  learned 
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how  to  treat  heretics.  Ho  had  bceu  brought  to  London  in  1604,  by 
Thomas  Winter,  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the  i»lot,  which  had  been 
formed  early  in  that  year  by  Robert  Cate  shy,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Catesby  had  sought  the  aid  of  Thomas  Percy,  a  relative  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  of  another  old  friend,  named 
John  Wright ;  they  were  soon  joined  l)y  Winter,  then  by  Fawlces, 
and  afterwards  by  Robert  Keyes  and  Christopher  Wright.  Binding 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  se(‘recy,  which  they  took  at  the  hands  of 
Henry  Garnett  and  otlier  Jesuits,  these  seven  men  with  the  aid  of 
Catesby’s  servant,  Thomas  Bates,  laboured  incessantly  for  eighteen 
months,  collecting  gunpowder  at  a  house  at  Lambeth,  which  formed 
their  headquarters,  and  bringing  it  over  to  the  cellar  under  the 
house  of  lords,  which  was  lured  in  Percy’s  name,  after  they  had 
toiled  for  some  time  in  digging  a  mine.  In  the  summer  of  1605, 
Fawkes  went  to  Flanders  to  engage  the  Spaniards  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  Catesby  raised  a  troop  of  horse.  Meanwhile  the  plot  was  com¬ 
municated  to  sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  and  Francis 
Tresham,  all  country  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
last  a  cousin  of  Catesby,  who  distrusted  him  from  the  beginning. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  there  was  a  general  rendezvous  of  the 
conspirators  at  Dunchurch,  to  follow  up  the  blow  which  should  have 
been  struck  in  London,  by  seizing  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  already  there 
with  a  large  party,  when  Catesby,  Percy,  and 
others  arrived  from  London  with  the  news  of  Fawkes’s  arrest. 
Marching  to  Holbeach  in  Staffordshire,  they  made  a  brave  defence 
against  the  forces  raised  by  the  sheriff ;  Percy  and  Catesby 
were  killed  l)y  one  shot,  as  they  fought  back  to  back.  Several 
others  were  taken  and  executed,  as  was  Garnett  the  Jesuit.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  plot  was  tlie  enactment  of  severer  laws 
against  tlie  Catholics  (1606);  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  de¬ 
vised,  abjuring  the  doctrine  “  that  princes  excommunicated  or 
deprived  })y  the  pope  may  l)e  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects.” 

The  reign  of  James  I.  witnessed  the  foundation  of  our  colonial 
empire.  In  1607  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected  at  James 
Town,  in  Virginia,  Raleigh’s  earlier  settlement 
having  been  abandoned.  In  1610  a  charter  was 
grant(‘d  for  the  colonization  of  Newfoundland  ;  and 
in  1620  a  band  of  Nonconformist  exiles,  the  celebrated  “  Pilgrim 
Fathers,”  sailed  from  Holland,  and  lamb'd  at  Massaehusetts  Bay, 
and  there  formed  the  germ  of  the  New  England  States.  Tlie 
eharter  granted  by  Elizabeth  (1600)  for  fifteen  years  to  the  East 
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India  Company  was  renewed  in  perpetuity  (1609) ;  a  factory  was 
established  at  Surat,  and  their  trade  was  extended  to  Java  and 
Sumatra  (1611). 

Nearer  home  a  great  step  was  taken  towards  the  civilization  of 
Ireland,  by  the  formation  of  a  company  in  London  for  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  Ulster.  The  lands  to  be  settled  were 
divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest  being  of^Uls^^^ 
about  2000  acres,  and  tenants  were  brought  over 
from  Scotland  and  England.  The  result  was  that  Ulster,  from  being 
the  most  disorderly  of  Irish  provinces,  became  the  most  civilized 
and  the  best  disposed  towards  English  rule.  To  provide  funds  for 
this  enterprise  the  new  order  of  “  Baronets  ”  was  founded  (May  22, 
1611)  ;  but  the  fees  for  their  patents  were  also  applied  to  other  uses. 
The  bloody  hand  on  a  baronet’s  shield  is  the  cognisance  of  Ldster. 

Tlie  Gunpowder  plot  had  the  effect  of  checking  James’s  inclina¬ 
tion  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  Cecil  was  now  enabled 
to  resume  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizaheth,  and  to 
revive  the  connection  with  the  Protestant  states 
of  Europe.  England  assisted  in  mediating  the 
twelve  years’  truce  (1609),  by  which  the  seven  northern  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  obtained  virtual  independence  from  Spain. 
Two  marriages  were  arranged  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
the  policy.  James’s  daughter  Elizabeth  was  betrothed  to  the 
elector  palatine,  and  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  was  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  France,  though  itself  a  Roman 
Catholic  state,  was  a  champion  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  out  of 
hostility  to  Spain.  The  latter  marriage  came  to  nothing,  as  prince 
Henry,  of  whose  character  the  highest  estimate  had  been  formed, 
died  in  Nov.  1612,  at  the  age  of  19. 

Cecil’s  death  (May  24,  1612)  marks  a  turning-point  in  James’s 
reign.  Hitherto  he  had  been  guided  by  a  statesman,  henceforth  he 
falls  under  the  influence  of  worthless  favourites. 

His  successor  was  a  young  Scot,  named  Robert  Carr, 
who  had  come  to  court  in  1609,  been  installed  as  the  king’s 
favourite,  and  created  viscount  Rochester  (1611).  James  not  only 
aided  him  in  gratifying  his  passion  for  the  countess  of  Essex  by 
l)rocuring  her  divorce  from  the  earl,  but  he  gave  Rochester,  on 
his  marriage,  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset.  Then  followed  a  terrible 
tragedy,  the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  the  friend  of 
Carr,  who  had  opposed  his  passion  for  lady  Essex  (Sept.  15,  1613). 
The  crime  was  brought  to  light  by  the  free  talk  of  the  person  who 
had  prepared  the  poison,  and  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset 
were  convicted  by  their  peers  (May,  1616).  They  were  pardoned 
by  James,  whose  whole  conduct  in  the  matter  is  most  suspicious. 
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But  meanwhile  the  king  had  transferred  his  affections  to  a  new 
favourite,  George  Villiers,  who  appeared  at  court  in  1G15.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one ;  and  Avith  a  tine 
person  he  had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing  a  weak  and 
vain  man  like  James,  who  created  him,  in  rapid 
succession,  viscount  Villiers,  carl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  loaded  him  with  wealth,  and  conferred  on  him  some  of 
the  highest  offices  of  the  realm.  Under  his  guidance  the  court 
became  more  than  ever  a  scene  of  debauchery,  Avhich  disgusted  all 
who  remembered  the  stately  decorum  of  Elizabeth.  That  the 
severity  of  the  Puritans  was  provoked  by  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
court  is  at  least  as  true  as  that  the  vices  of  the  Eestoration  Avere  a 
reaction  from  their  moroseness. 

The  death  of  Cecil  left  James  to  his  OAvn  guidance  in  foreign 
politics,  and  he  returned  to  his  OAvn  inclination  toAvards  a  Spanish 
alliance.  His  great  scheme  Avas  to  cement  this 
alliance  by  marrying  his  son  Charles,  now  prince  of 
Wales,  to  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.  In  a  AA'ay  this 
shoAvs  that  James  Avas  in  advance  of  his  time.  He 
distinctly  contemplated  a  period,  Avhich  was  destined  to  arrive 
later,  Avhen  international  relations  should  be  determined,  not  by 
religious  differences,  but  by  substantial  political  interests.  Apart 
from  religion  England  had  little  reason  for  hostility  to  Spain, 
Avhich  Avas  no  longer  so  aggressive  as  under  Philip  H.,  Avhile  the 
reneAA^al  of  commerce  Avith  that  country  AAOuld  be  a  distinct  and 
palpable  gain.  But  James’s  subjects  by  no  means  shared  his  vieAvs. 
The  plan  of  a  Spanish  marriage  Avas  extremely  unpopular,  and 
it  Avas  the  source  of  most  of  the  humiliations  of  the  later  years  of 
the  reign. 

In  1618  began  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  last  great  religious  war 
in  Europe.  Its  occasion  Avas  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bohemian  croAvii  by  James’s  son-in-law,  the  elector 
palatine.  The  Bohemians  had  revolted  against 
their  king,  afterAvards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  aaJio  Avas  a 
bigoted  and  persecuting  Roman  Catholic.  Nearly  all  the  European 
powers  Avere  gradually  draAvn  into  the  Avar,  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  James  had  not  encouraged  his  son-in-laAA%  but  he  had  not 
Avarned  him  that  he  must  expect  no  support,  and  the  English 
people  Avere  eager  to  espouse  his  cause.  This,  hoAvever  would 
have  made  the  Spanish  match  impossible,  as  S])ain  Avas  allied 
by  religion  and  relationship  Avith  Ferdinand  II.  James  clung  to 
his  project,  and  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  Avar.  Matters  becauK^ 
Averse  Avhen  Frederick  Avas  driven  not  f)nly  from  Bohemia,  but  also 
from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ikilati- 
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uato  Spanish  troops  took  the  ehief  part.  The  people  werii  furious, 
especially  as  English  volunteers,  under  sir  Horace  Verc,  were  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.  James  now  conceived  a 
grand  scheme,  which  illustrates  his  obstinate  wrong¬ 
headedness.  He  determined  to  pi’ess  on  the  marriage, 
and  to  use  the  intlnence  which  this  would  give 
him  at  the  Spanish  court  to  i)rocure  the  restoration  of  the 
Palatinate.  The  scheme,  however,  was  based  upon  a  complete 
misconce})tion.  The  Palatinate,  though  conquered  l)y  Spanish 
troops,  was  conquered  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  Even  if  Spain 
agreed  to  advise  its  restoration,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
emperor  could  or  would  consent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  territory 
was  already  pledged  by  Ferdinand  to  his  ally,  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  could  not  afford  to  alienate.  James,  however,  refused  to 
see  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  in  1(123  he  sent  prince  Charles 
and  Buckingham  to  Madrid  to  hurry  matters  on.  There  they 
discovered  that  James’s  schemes  were  utterly  hope¬ 
less,  and  Buckingham  quarrelled  with  the  Spanish 
minister,  Olivares.  With  his  accustomed  impetuosity 
the  favourite  ventured  on  a  complete  change  of  policy, 
marriage  with  the  infanta  was  broken  off,  and  Charles  was 
betrothed  to  a  French  princess,  Henrietta  IMaria.  The  English  peo])le 
were  delighted  ;  Buckingham  became  for  the  moment  a  })opTdar 
hero;  and  England  was  committed  to  tlu*  Protestant  side  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  James  found  it  impossible  to  contend  with  ac- 
conq)lished  facts  ;  but  the  ruin  of  his  plans  was  a  great  blow  to  his 
overweening  vanity.  He  died  of  ague,  on  IMarch  27,  1625,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign  over  England  and  the  59th  of  his  age. 

’I’he  reign  of  James  I.  marks  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
l)etween  crown  and  jiarliament,  which  is  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  Stuart  period.  There  were  four  par¬ 
liaments  in  the  reign,  and  with  each  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last,  the  king  was  engagt'd  in  more  (jr  less 
violent  quarrels.  The  first  ])arliament,  which  was  the  longest,  held 
its  first  session  in  1604.  The  commons  vindicnitcd  two  important 
privileges  :  their  exclusive  right  to  settle  all  disputed  elections 
which  the  king  wished  to  transfer  to  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  freedom  of  members  from  tirrest  whilst  parliament  was  sitting. 
They  also  made  vigorous  ju'otests  against  a  number  of  abuses,  such 
as  i)urveyance  and  other  ol^solete  feudal  dues,  royal  jiroclamations, 
monopolies,  &c.  In  the  next  two  sessions,  in  1606  and  1607,  petty 
squabbles  arose,  but  nothing  was  done  of  any  importance.  The 
chief  subject  of  discussion  was  the  proposed  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  the  king  was  eager  to  bring  about.  The 
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parliament,  however,  refused  to  gratify  him,  and  all  that  was 
(‘fleeted  was  the  repeal  of  the  numerous  hostile  laws  that  had  been 
passed  against  the  Seotch  during  the  continuance  of  the  long  feud. 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  cfleeted  for  a  short  time  during 
the  Commonwealth,  was  not  finally  brought  about  until  1707. 

From  1607  to  1610  James  refused  to  summon  parliament,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  raising  of  supplies  without  its  assistance. 

His  favourite  method  was  the  imposition  by  royal 

ofim^ositions  ‘^^^t^^^rity  of  customs,  i.e.  duties  levied  at  the  ports 
^  ’  upon  commodities  imported  into  the  kingdom.  In 

1 606  a  case  had  been  tried  concerning  a  merchant  named  Bate,  who 
refused  to  pay  duties  which  had  not  been  imposed  by  parliament. 
The  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  king’s  right  to  levy  such 
impositions,  and  James  took  advantage  of  this  decision  to  levy, 
in  1608,  a  bo(;k  of  rates  in  which  the  customs  were  arbitrarilv 
lixed  by  the  crown.  AVhen  the  parliament  met  for  its  fourth  session 
in  1610,  this  grievance  was  at  once  brought  forward.  A  bill  was 
carried  through  the  commons  to  declare  all  customs  illegal  unless 
authorized  1)y  parliament,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords.  It 
was  in  this  session  that  Cecil  tri(‘d  to  (iarry  through  the  scheme 
known  as  the  Great  Contract.  By  this,  the  old 
feudal  rights  of  the  crown,  which  had  lost  all 
meaning,  but  were  very  burdensome,  were  to  be 
commuted  for  a  fixed  annual  payment  of  £200,000.  After  an 
adjournment  till  November,  the  commons  showed  an  inclination  to 
back  out  of  the  bargain,  and  the  king  was  not  very  eager  for  its 
conclusion.  The  matter  was  therefore  dropped,  but  some  bitter 
things  had  been  said  about  the  king’s  prodigality,  and  in  February, 
1611,  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  which  had  lasted  for  seven  years. 

After  another  interval  of  three  years,  financial  necessities  com¬ 
pelled  the  king  to  summon  a  second  parliament  in  1614.  Instead 
Th  Addled  voting  supplies,  the  commons  hastened  to  denounce 
Parliament  customs,  and  the  king  dissolved  it,  after  it 

had  sat  for  two  months  without  passing  a  single 
lull.  It  is  known  in  history  as  the  Addled  Parliament. 

As  the  king  was  on  bad  terms  with  parliament,  it  was  of  great 
importance  for  him  to  have  submissive  judges,  because  their  de¬ 
cisions,  as  in  Bate’s  case,  could  give  to  his  actions 
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a  legal  sanction,  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
wanted.  The  judges  at  this  time  not  only  received 
their  appointment  from  the  crown,  but  held  (jffice  during  royal 
pleasure.  Lawyers  have  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  authority, 
and  when  to  this  was  added  the  fact  that  their  sole  chance  of 
gaining  or  keeping  preferment  lay  in  obtaining  the  royal  favour, 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  impulse  to  subservience  was  almost  over¬ 
whelming.  It  is  true  that  an  old  lawyer  like  sir  Edward  Coke 
might  refuse  to  sacrifice  his  worship  of  legal  traditions  to  the  wishes 
of  the  king ;  but  his  sturdy  independence  was  rewarded  by  his 
removal  from  the  oftice  of  chief  justice  in  1010.  From  that  date 
the  subservience  of  the  judges  was  assured.  The  king  had  other 
judicial  advantages  in  the  existence  of  the  extraordinary  courts  of 
High  Commission,  Star  Chamber,  and  the  Council  of  the  North.  The 
Star  Chamber,  since  the  time  of  Wolsey,  had  come  to  be  the  whole 
privy  council  sitting  for  judicial  juirposes.  Its 
functions  liad  been  extended  beyond  those  granted 
to  a  committee  of  the  council  by  the  statute  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  it  could  inflict  any  penalty  short 
most  usual  being  fines,  imprisonment,  and  mutilation, 
of  the  North  had  its  origin  in  a  special  commission 
Henry  VHI.  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
northern  counties  after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
(see  p.  161).  Its  authority  was  continued  after  all 
traces  of  the  insurrection  had  disappeared,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  the  courts  at  Westminster  were  inconveniently  distant. 
The  result  was  that  people  living  north  of  the  Humber  were 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  common  law-courts,  and  were 
subject  to  arbitrary  judges,  who  had  nothing  to  guide  them  but 
their  own  discretion  and  the  wishes  of  the  king. 

It  was  not  till  six  years  had  elapsed  that  James  summoned  his 
third  and  most  important  parliament  in  1621.  In  this  assembly 
was  revived  the  practice  of  impeachment,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  attack  upon  the 
duke  of  Suftblk,  under  Henry  VI.  (see  p.  122).  An 
impeachment  was  an  intra-parliamentary  trial,  in 
which  the  house  of  commons  were  the  accusers,  and  tlie  house  of 
lords  the  judges.  Its  importance  lies  in  its  use  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to  the  nation.  Under  the 
Tudors,  when  the  crown  was  absolute,  and  ministers  were  responsible 
only  to  the  king,  it  had  been  su})ersoded  by  the  practice  of  attainder- 
This  was  an  ordinary  bill  which  had  to  be  read  three  times  in  each 
house,  and  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  which  declared  a  person’s 
guilt  and  sentence  without  any  of  the  forms  of  a  trial  being  necessary. 
The  chief  persons  impeached  in  1621  were  sir  Giles  Momj)es8on,  for 
fraudulent  abuse  of  monopolies,  and  lord  Bacon,  for  taking  bribes 
from  suitors  in  the  chancellor’s  eourt.  Bacon  wais  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £40,000,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  tower  during  the  king’s 
l»leasure,  to  be  banished  from  court,  and  to  be  incapable  of  liolding 
any  state  office  or  of  sitting  in  parliament.  The  king  remitted  his 
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line  and  soon  rcdcased  him,  providing  fur  him  a  pension  of  £1800  a 
year ;  and  Bacon  spent  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  l.)y  which  his  name  has  been  immortalized. 

In  a  second  session,  which  met  on  Nov.  20,  1621,  the  commons 
remonstrated  against  the  king’s  alliance  with  Spain,  pointing  out 
the  risk  of  reviving  popery.  James  wrote  to  tlic 
^8  Protest  0  commanding  the  house  not  to  meddle  with 

any  matter  which  concerned  his  government  or  the 
mysteries  of  state,  as  things  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity  ! 
To  their  renewed  claim  of  liberty  of  speech,  he  replied  that 
their  'privileges  loere  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of 
his  ancestors  and  himself.  Upon  this  the  commons  drew  up  their 
celebrated  Protestation,  asserting  that  “  tlie  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England  ” 
(December  18,  1621).  James  sent  for  their  journals,  tore  out  the 
record  with  his  own  hand,  and  prorogued  the  parliament  (Dec.  29), 
which  was  soon  after  dissolved  (Feb.  8,  1622). 

James’s  Fourth  and  last  parliament  met  on  Feb.  19,  1624,  when 
the  rupture  with  Spain  had  given  the  court  a  momentary  popu- 
larity.  "NVar  was  declared  for  the  recovery  of  tin; 
of  Palatinate,  and  £600,000  were  voted.  No  serious 

quarrel  arose  with  the  king ;  but  two  important 
measures  were  carried.  An  act  was  passed  deidaring  the  illegality  of 
monopolies,  which  had  been  revived,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth’s  promise. 
The  earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer,  was  impeached  for  corruption, 
and  fined  £50,000.  This  was  important,  as  it  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  a  minister  of  the  crown  for  acts  done  in  the  king’s  service. 

The  following  is  Hallam’s  summary  of  the  constitutional  results 
-  of  the  reign.  “  The  commons  had  now  been  en- 

the  reign.  g^S^d  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  a  struggle  to 

restore  and  fortify  their  own  and  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects’  liberties.  They  had  obtained  in  this  period  but  one  legislative 
act  of  importance,  the  late  declaratory  act  against  monopolies.  But 
they  had  rescued  from  disuse  their  ancient  right  of  impeachment. 
They  had  placed  on  record  a  protestation  of  their  claim  to  debate 
all  matters  of  public  concern.  They  had  remonstrated  against 
the  usurped  prerogatives  of  binding  the  subject  by  royal  pro¬ 
clamations,  and  of  levying  customs  at  the  outports.”  James 
had  provoked  the  struggle,  but  had  done  nothing  to  settle  it 
By  his  folly  and  his  favourites  he  had  deprived  the  crown  of  much 
of  the  prestige  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  Tudors  His 
death  loft  his  son  to  carry  on  a  contest  in  which  defeat,  if  not  dis¬ 
honour,  was  inevitable. 


Charles  I.  and  Armour-bearer.  (Vandyke.) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  House  of  Stuart  {continued). 

CHARLES  I.  (1(;25-1649). 

Born,  Nov.  19,  1600.  lieigned,  24  yeaus.  Age,  48. 

§.  I. — From  his  Accession  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War 

(1625-1042). 

Charles  T.  (1625-1649)  was  Ijorn  at  Dunfermliiio,  Nov.  19,  1600. 
Soon  after  his  father’s  accession  to  tlic  throne  of  England  ho  was 
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created  duke  of  York,  and,  in  1G12,  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Henry  made  him  i)riuce  of  Wales.  Succeeding  his  father  on  March 
27,  1G25,  he  was  married  by  proxy  (June  13)  to  the  princess  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria  of  France,  whom  Buckingham  conducted  to  England. 

The  personal  character  of  Charles  presented  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  undignified  conceit,  the  childish  frivolity,  and  the  gross 
sensuality  of  his  father.  He  was  dignified  and 
devout,  and  grave  even  to  melancholy.  He  applied 
himself  steadily  to  the  business  of  the  state,  and 
set  about  the  payment  of  his  father’s  debts  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  royal  forests,  in  which  James  had  delighted.  “  The  face 
of  the  court  was  much  changed  in  the  change  of  the  king.” 
But  the  hopes  of  serious  men  of  all  parties  were  destined  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  i)artly  through  the  pernicious  influence  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  partly  through  the  had  advice  of  the  queen,  but  chiefiy 
through  Charles’s  high  views  of  prerogative,  and  the  strange 
mixture  of  violence,  irresolution,  and  duplicity  displayed  in  his 
dealings  with  his  subjects. 

A  new  parliament  met  on  June  18;  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
Charles  and  Buckingham  had  lost  the  popularity  which  they  had 
acquired  by  the  rupture  with  Spain.  Only  two 
paHiament  subsidies  (about  £140,000)  were  voted  for  the  war, 
and  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  hud  always  been  granted  for  each  king’s  life,  were 
granted  provisionally  for  a  year  only.  This  parliament  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  old  popular  leaders.  Coke,  Selden,  Pym,  and  others, 
to  whom  must  now  be  added  the  names  of  sir  John  Eliot  and  sir 
Thomas  Wentworth.  It  had  removed  from  Westminster  to  Oxford 
on  account  of  the  plague  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
the  latter  city  gave  Charles  a  pretext  for  dissolving  a  parliament 
from  which  he  could  obtain  no  supplies  (Aug.  12,  1G25). 

After  an  attempt  to  raise  money  by  loan,  financial  necessities 
compelled  Charles  to  call  his  second  parliament  (Feb.  G,  1G2G). 

Great  discontent  had  been  excited  by  an  attempt 
arliament  exclude  the  chief  patriots,  by  the  failure  of  an 

expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  by  the  news  that 
Buckingham,  as  lord  admiral,  had  lent  ships  to  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  to  be  employed  against  the  Huguenots,  wlio  were 
defending  themselves  in  their  last  stronghold  at  La  Rochelle. 
The  parliament  prepared  bills  granting  the  king  lavish  supplies 
and  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  but  they  delayed  to  pass 
them  until  they  had  obtained  redress  of  grievances.  And  their 
chief  grievance  was  the  omnipotence  of  Buckingham,  on  whose 
shoulders  were  laid  all  the  failures  of  the  government.  On 
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May  8  the  commons  presented  to  the  peers  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  against  the  duke.  The  king  sent  the  managers 
(sir  Dudley  Digges  and  sir  John  Eliot)  to  the  Impeach- 

Tower,  but  released  tliem  on  the  refusal  of  the 
house  to  proceed  with  business.  To  save  his 
favourite  Charles  hastily  dissolved  parliament  (June  15,  1626), 
thus  losing  the  supidies  which  they  were  prepared  to  vote. 

Among  various  attempts  now  made  to  raise  money  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament  was  a  compulsory  loan,  for  refusing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  which  several  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  under  warrants 
of  the  council.  The  legality  of  this  proceeding  was  disputed,  hut 
the  judges  set  at  naught  the  chief  provision  of  Magna  Carta 
by  deciding  that  it  was  justified  by  a  special  mandate  from  the 
king.  Meanwhile  Buckingham,  with  his  usual  recklessness, 
imagined  that  he  could  recover  popularity  by  esi)ousing  the  cause 
of  the  Huguenots.  Begardless  of  the  fact  that  War  ‘th 
England  was  already  at  war  with  Spain  and  the  France 

Empire,  he  plunged  the  country  into  a  new  war 
with  France.  The  duke  himself  sailed  with  a  fleet  and  army 
to  T.a  Eochellc  ;  but  the  expedition  was  a  complete  failure.  He 
landed  at  the  Isle  of  Khe;  and  after  losing  two-thirds  of  his 
men,  and  all  his  hope  of  military  reputation,  he  returned  to 
England  (Oct.  12,  1627). 

The  want  of  money  compelled  the  calling  of  a  third  parliament 
(March  17,  1628),  which  was  conspicuous  for  the  station,  wealth, 
and  learning  of  its  memhers,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  suffered  for  resist- 
ing  the  general  loan.  In  his  opening  speech  the 
king  told  the  Commons  that,  if  they  refused  to  believe  his  neces¬ 
sities,  he  would  resort  to  other  means  ;  hut  yet  they  set  to  their 
work  with  perfect  temper;  and  after  voting  five  subsidies,  but 
before  completing  the  grant,  they  emhodied  their  claim  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  in  the  memorable  I’etition 
OF  Right,  which  has  been  called  the  Second  Great  ®  ^Right 
Charter  of  the  people  of  England.  The  grievances 
complained  of  were  these  : — Forced  loans  and  benevolences  and 
taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  arbitrary 
imprisonments ;  the  billeting  of  soldiers ;  and  martial  law.  The 
remedy  asked  was  not  tlie  grant  of  any  new  liberties,  but  the 
observance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people,  as  embodied  in 
IMagna  Carta.  The  king  tried  all  methods  of  evasion,  but  the 
Commons,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  commenced  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Buckingham.  Upon  this  the  king  gave  way,  and 
the  Petition  of  Bight  became  a  statute  (June  7,  1628). 
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Buckingham  was  save<l  from  impeachment  by  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  (June  26),  but  two  months  later  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
knife  of  Felton  (Aug.  23).  The  assassin,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  army,  was  a  man  of  melancholy 
temperament,  who  had  served  under  Buckingham 
at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and  had  been  disappointed  of  promotion.  Ho 
obtained  entrance  into  the  house  at  Portsmouth  where  the  duke, 
surrounded  by  his  officers,  was  preparing  a  new  expedition  to 
aid  La  Rochelle,  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife.  Amidst  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  Felton  was  seen  walking  composedly  in 
front  of  the  house.  He  at  once  avowed  the  deed,  but  would  con¬ 
fess  to  no  other  motive  than  that  he  had  killed  the  duke  as  a 
public  enemy.  Charles  wished  to  have  him  racked,  but  the  judges 
declared  the  practice  illegal ;  and  thus  ended  the  horrid  system  of 
extracting  evidence  by  torture.  Felton  was  executed  on  Nov.  27. 
Meanwhile  the  fleet  prepared  by  Buckingham,  had  sailed  under 
the  earl  of  Lindsay,  but  nothing  was  effected  ;  and  the  fall  of  La 
Rochelle  (Oct.  28)  left  cardinal  Richelieu  at  liberty  to  perfect  his 
great  scheme  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  raised  France  to  great¬ 
ness,  but  ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Bourbons. 

Charles’s  feebler  attempt  at  the  same  policy  was  hurrying  the 
Stuarts  to  an  earlier  downfall.  The  concession  of  the  Petition  of 
.  Right  and  the  death  of  Buckingham,  instead  of 

turning  the  king  into  a  new  path,  seemed  only 
to  increase  his  opposition  to  the  popular  party, 
both  in  church  and  state.  The  former  subject  now  claims  our 
attention.  The  great  body  of  Protestants  throughout  Europe 
liad  by  this  time  been  parted  into  two  chief  doctrinal  sections 
by  the  same  controversy  respecting  the  sovereign  grace  of  God 
jind  the  free  will  of  man,  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  fifth 
century  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  The  teachers  of  these 
two  parties  were  Calvin  and  Arminius.  The  views  of  Calvin  were 
adopted,  in  general,  by  the  English  reformers  under  Edward  VI., 
and  still  more  decidedly  by  John  Knox  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
James  I.  was  long  a  Calvinist,  and  took  part,  by  his  envoys,  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Arminians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  Holland 
(1618) ;  but  a  party  was  gaining  strength  in  the  church  of  England, 
which  combined  with  Arminian  views  a  leaning  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  an  extreme  assertion  of  the  divine  rights 
both  of  bishops  and  of  kings.  James  at  last  joined  this  party 
forbade  the  clergy  to  preach  predestination,  and  conferred  bishoprics 
on  several  leading  Arminians.  Charles,  who  had  early  adopted  the 
same  views,  encouraged  their  avowal  from  the  })ulpit,  especially 
by  Dr.  Mainwaring,  who,  preaching  before  the  king  at  Whitehall, 
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condemned  those  who  refused  the  general  loan  as  enemies  of  God 
and  of  the  king.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  William  Laud, 
who  was  born  at  Reading,  Oct.  7,  1573.  While 
a  student  at  Oxford  his  opposition  to  the  Puritans 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor  Abbot. 

He  became  chaplain  to  Neile,  the  Arminian  Insliop  of  Rochester, 
who  introduced  him  to  James  I.  Having  accomiianied  the 
king  to  Scotland,  and  aided  him  in  the  restoration  of  episcopacy, 
Laud  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Davids  (1621),  and  translated  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  (1626).  The  jiarliament 
of  1628,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  framed  a 
remonstrance  accusing  bishops  Neile  and  Laud  of  favouring  popery. 
Charles  replied  by  advancing  Laud,  directly  after  the  prorogation, 
to  the  bishopric  of  London  (July  11),  with  the  powers  of  the 
primacy,  archbishop  Abbot  having  been  suspended  fur  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  high-church  party. 

Dangerous  as  was  such  a  counsellor  as  Laud,  whose  learning  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  only  made  his  extreme  littleness  of  mind  the 
more  mischievous,  it  was  Charles’s  fate  to  gain  over 
from  the  popular  ranks  a  new  adviser,  whoso  nobler 
qualities  proved  still  more  fatal.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  of 
a  wealthy  Yorkshire  family,  was  born  in  London  in  1593.  He 
sat  for  Yorkshire  in  several  parliaments,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  country  party  ;  and  lu^  was  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  contribute  to  a  forced  loan.  Tn  1628,  after  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  he  was  gained  over  to  the  court  liy  the  offer 
of  a  peerage,  and  was  created  baron  Wentworth.  His  old  comrade 
Pym  said  to  him,  “  You  arc  going  to  be  undone  ;  but  remember 
that,  though  you  leave  us  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  while 
your  head  is  on  your  shoulders.”  Wentworth’s  was  a  deliberate 
choice.  His  clear  mind  saw  that  the  constitution  had  lost  its 
balance ;  that  either  the  king  or  the  parliament  must  be  supreme  ; 
and  he  chose  the  part  most  congenial  to  his  pride  of  birth,  his 
haughty  courage,  and  his  boundless  ambition. 

When  the  jiarliament  reassembled  (.Jan.  20,  1629),  they  refused 
all  supplies  till  they  should  have  discussed  grievances,  and  resolved 
that  “  whoever  should  bring  in  innovation  of 
religion,  })opery,  or  Arminianism,  and  any  that  ^^the^third 
should  advise  the  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage  parliament 
not  granted  by  parliament,  or  that  should  pay  the 
same  should  be  accounted  enemies  to  the  kingdom.”  This  resolution 
was  passed  on  March  2,  amidst  a  strange  scene  of  confusion.  The 
speaker.  Finch,  who  was  soon  afterwards  made  chief  justice,  re¬ 
fused  to  i)ut  it,  and  said  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to 
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adjourn  and  put  no  question.  Pic  then  left  the'  chair,  but  he  was 
forced  back  into  it,  and  held  there  by  Holies  and  Valentine  while 
the  remonstrance  was  passed  by  acclamation.  During  this  scene 
the  doors  were  locked ;  and  the  gentleman  usher,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  king,  was  kept  waiting  outside.  He  now  entered,  and 
ended  the  sitting  by  removing  the  mace  from  the  table.  Eight  days 
later  (March  10)  the  king  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  speech 
which  characterised  his  opponents  as  “  vipers ;  ”  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  intimating  his  intention  to  govern  without  parliaments 
(March  22).  Sir  John  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  were  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  answer  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bencli  for  their  con¬ 
duct  in  parliament.  They  disdained  to  accept  of  liberty  on  the 
condition  of  finding  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour ;  and  sir  John 
Eliot  died  in  prison  (Nov.  27,  1G32). 

For  eleven  years,  from  1620  to  16P0,  Charles  endeavoured  to 
govern  absolutely,  and  no  parliament  was  summoned.  His  chief 
advisers  were  the  queen.  Laud,  and  Wentworth. 
Koyal  proclamations  took  tlie  place  of  statutes. 

^  Tlie  taxes  condemned  by  parliament  were  levied, 
and,  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  the  war,  peace 
was  made  with  France  and  Spain  in  1630.  The  courts  of  Higli 
Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  became  more  active  and  arbi¬ 
trary  than  ever,  imposing  heavy  fines  and  inflicting  cruel  punish¬ 
ments  for  sedition,  libel,  and  nonconformity.  Two  examples  may 
suffice.  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scottish  divine,  was  imprisoned 
.  and  put  in  the  pillory  (Nov.  1630)  for  writing  a 
ersecu  ion.  PqqJ-  entitled  ‘  Zion’s  Plea  against  Prelates,’  in 

which,  besides  attacking  the  bishops,  he  called  the  queen  a 
“  Canaanite  and  idolatress.”  He  was  twice  whipped  and  branded, 
had  Ids  ears  cut  off  and  his  nose  slit,  and  remained  in  prison 
eleven  years,  till  he  was  released  by  the  Ijong  Parliament. 
Frynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  had  written  a  quarto  of 
1000  pages,  entitled  ‘  Eistriomastix,’’  against  stage  plays,  inter¬ 
ludes,  music,  dancing,  and  other  festivities.  As  some  of  these 
amusements  were  patronised  by  the  court,  the  Star  Chamber 
condemned  the  book  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  sentenced  Prynne 
to  be  disbarred,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  to  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off  at  each  place,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £5000  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  (1633). 
In  defiance  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Puritans,  the  ‘Book  of  Sports  ’ 
was  issued ;  and  all  the  clergy  were  commanded  to  read  in  their 
churches  the  proclamation  which  enjoined  the  king’s  subjects  t(i 
amuse  themselves  on  Sundays,  after  morning  service,  according  to 
its  directions  (1633). 
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While  Ijaud,  who  in  1633  had  encceedcd  Abbot  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  direct  these 
measures  and  to  enforce  conformity  with  his  system  of  churcli 
government,  Wentworth  was  maturing  his  plans  for  making  the 
king  absolute.  In  1629  he  was  created  a  viscount,  and  made  lord 
president  of  tlie  Council  of  the  North  (see  p.  215),  an  office  of 
almost  despotic  authority.  In  1633  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord 
deputy,  and  there  he  put  in  practice  the  model  of  government  which 
he  designed  to  introduce  into  England.  “You  mav  . 

govern  as  you  please,  ho  wrote  to  Laud.  “1  know  Ireland 

no  reason  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  common 
lawyers  in  England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here,  and  that  upon  the 
peril  of  my  head.  I  am  confident  that  the  king  is  able  to  carry 
any  just  and  honourable  action  thorough  all  imaginable  opposition.” 
Thorough  is  the  constant  watchword  of  his  correspondence  with 
]jaud. 

Among  the  most  notable  details  of  this  despotic  government  was 
the  imposition  of  ship-money.  A  lawyer  named  Noy  discovered 
that  in  early  times  the  maritime  counties  had  ,  . 
furnished  ships  and  men  for  naval  service.  It  ip-money. 
was  determined  by  the  royal  advisers  that  this  service  should 
be  commuted  for  a  money  payment,  and  that  inland  as  well 
as  maritime  counties  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute.  Joun 
Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  was  rated 
at  20s.,  refused  to  pay  the  tax  as  illegal.  His  example  was 
followed  by  others.  The  recusants  were  cited  into  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  where,  after  an  argument  which  lasted  for  six  weeks, 
seven  out  of  twelve  judges  gave  their  sentence  for  the  crown ; 
“  which  judgment,”  says  Clarendon,  “  proved  of  more  advantage 
and  credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned  than  to  the  king’s 
service  ”  (June  12,  1637).  In  the  same  year  the  press  was  placed 
under  the  most  rigorous  surveillance  by  a  decree  of  the  Star 
Cliamber  (July  1);  and  a  proclamation  (April  30)  restricting 
emigration  to  America  seemed  to  shut  out  the  oppressed  from  the 
last  sad  refuge  of  v<Juntary  exile. 

At  length  a  crisis  was  brought  on  ])y  Cliarlcs’s  determination  to 
force  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  upon  Scotland.  Though 
never  recognised  as  the  head  f)f  the  Scottish 
church,  and  without  consulting  the  General  ^^^ScoHanT 
Assembly,  he  issued  a  set  of  canons  and  a  liturgy, 
slightly  varied  from  that  of  the  church  of  England.  On  Sunday, 
July  23,  1637,  the  liturgy  was  appointed  to  be  read  for  the  first 
tilin'  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh ;  but  the  dean 
no  sooner  appeared  in  his  surplice  than  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
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the  cries  of,  “  A  pope  !  a  pope  !  Antichrist !  Stone  him  !  ”  AVhen 
the  bishop  mounted  the  pulpit  to  appease  the  tumult,  a  stool  was 
thrown  at  his  head  ;  and  the  magistrates  could  scarcely  disperse 
the  congregation.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  for  the  most  part,  made 
common  cause  with  the  people ;  and  when  they  found  the  king  in¬ 
dexible,  they  organized  a  provisional  government,  which  drew  up 
the  celebrated  instrument  called  the  Solejin  League  and  Cove- 
NANT.  This  contained  a  renunciation  of  popery,  and 

0  ovenan  ,  engagement  for  mutual  defence  in  resisting 
religious  innovations  (March  1,  1638).  Almost  the  whole  people 
docked  to  subscribe  the  Covenant.  Charles  determined  to  put 
down  opposition  by  force,  and  in  1639  marched  northwards  with 
an  army.  But  his  troops  were  untrained  and  ill-armed,  and  when 
he  reached  Berwick  he  suddenly  made  a  pacidcation  with  the 
Scots,  conceding  all  their  demands,  and  engaging  that  a  parliament 
and  a  general  assembly  should  ])e  called  to  compose  all  diderences 
(June  18,  1639).  This,  however,  was  only  a  feint  to  gain  time, 
while  Wentworth  was  summoned  from  Ireland  to  take  command 
of  the  army. 

Charles’s  arbitrary  government  could  only  be  carried  on  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  approach  of  war  compelled  him  to  call  a  Fourth 
parliament,  which  met  on  April  13,  1640.  The 
king  curtly  demanded  12  subsidies,  and  promised 
in  return  to  give  up  his  claim  to  ship-money. 
But  the  commons,  more  anxious  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances 
than  to  gratify  the  king’s  wishes,  refused  to  purchase  what  they 
regarded  as  their  lawful  rights,  and  adjourned.  Charles  was  so 
indignant  at  their  delay  that  he  dissolved  the  assembly  on  May  5, 
after  a  session  of  23  days.  It  has  thus  received  the  name  of  the 
Short  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  preparing  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men  to  back  their  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

They  passed  the  Tweed  on  the  20th  of  August.  On 
the  27th  they  defeated  a  detachment  of  4500  men 
under  lord  Conway  at  Newburn-upon-Tyne,  and 
took  possession  of  Newcastle.  The  king  was  now  at  York  with 
Wentworth,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Strafford.  Charles 
summoned  a  great  council  of  the  peers  to  meet  him  at  that  city ; 
and  by  their  advice  he  consented  to  a  treaty,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  on  both  sides  to  meet  at  Ripon. 
Here  an  armistice  was  agreed  on  (Oct.  26).  The 
negotiations  were  transferred  to  London,  and  a 
weekly  subsidy  of  £5600  was  granted  to  the  Scots  while  they 
remained  in  England. 
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Tlie  system  of  governing  without  a  parliament  had  now  finally 
broken  down  ;  and  Charles,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  announced 
to  the  peers  at  York  his  intention  to  call  another 
parliament.  The  returns  to  the  writs  included  all 

the  surviving  popular  leaders,  who  had  directed  the  Parliament 
course  of  former  parliaments  and  had  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  such  as  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Vane,  and  St. 
John.  The  coming  change  was  preceded,  as  is  usual,  by  popular 
commotions.  A  mob  broke  into  St.  Paul’s,  where  the  court  of 
High  Commission  was  sitting,  and  tore  up  the  benches,  with  cries 
of,  “  No  bishop  !  no  High  Commission  !  ”  And  this  was  the  last 
sitting  of  that  odious  court  (Oct.  22).  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
especially  threatened.  Even  the  former  quailed  before  the  coming 
storm,  and  wished  to  return  to  Ireland ;  while  Laud  committed  his 
fears  to  the  pages  of  his  diary,  and  saw  in  the  fall  of  his  portrait 
from  a  wall  in  his  palace  an  omen  of  his  own  approaching  fate. 

Amidst  these  signs  of  the  times  met  that  memorable  assembly, 
the  Fifth  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  which  has  obtained,  from  its 
duration,  the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It 
had  two  great  grievances  to  consider  :  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  king,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  Laud.  On  the  first  point  there  was  practical  unanimity. 
The  royal  despotism  had  no  supporters  in  the  house  of  commons. 
If  the  only  question  at  issue  had  been  the  imposing  of  con¬ 
stitutional  checks  upon  the  crown,  there  could  have  been  no  civil 
war,  because  Charles  could  not  have  raised  enough  adherents 
to  form  an  army.  But  on  the  second  question  there  was  no 
suchunanimity.  Many  of  the  men,  who  were  resolutely  hostile 
to  unparliamentary  taxation  and  to  arbitrary  despotism,  were 
averse  to  any  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  church  and  to  any 
concessions  to  the  Puritans.  As  soon  as  ecclesiastical  matters  came 
to  the  front,  two  parties  began  to  form  themselves  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  so-called  royalists,  or 
Cavaliers,  were,  as  a  mass,  the  party  of  the  church  rather  than  of 
the  crown  ;  they  only  rallied  round  the  king  when  they  saw  that 
his  authority  was  a  necessary  bulwark  of  the  established  church. 

Charles  went  down  to  his  new  parliament  with  but  little  state, 
and  opened  it  with  a  speech  inviting  the  laying  aside  of  suspicion 
on  both  sides.  But  confidence  was  irreparably  destroyed.  The 
commons  elected  Lenthall  for  their  speaker,  in  opposition  to  the 
king’s  wishes.  Petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances  poured  in  from 
all  sides  ;  but  the  first  hearing  was  given  to  those  of  the  imprisoned 
and  mutilated  victims  of  the  Star  Chamber,  who  were  released  and 
compensated  for  their  fines  and  sutferings.  On  the  9th  of  November 
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Strafford  came  to  London,  in  depondence  on  the  king’s  promise,  that 
“  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  he  touched  by  the  parliament ;  ”  and 
on  the  11th,  Pym  moved  his  impeachment  for  high 
Impeachment  '■ppg  debate  was  conducted  with  closed 

0  ra  or  .  jggt  Stratford  should  learn  what  was  doing 

and  advise  a  dissolution.  The  vote  was  passed  unanimously, 
with  the  concurrence  even  of  the  moderate  party,  amongst  whom 
Hyde  and  Falkland  now  became  conspicuous.  A  crowd  of 
members  followed  Pym  to  the  house  of  lords  :  the  bill  of  impeach¬ 
ment  was  presented,  and  Strafford,  coming  down  to  the  house 
in  haste,  was  at  once  ordered  into  custody.  He  was  removed  to 
the  Tower  on  Nov.  25th.  The  lord  keeper  Finch,  and  sir  Francis 
Windebank,  who  were  next  attacked,  fled  to  Holland  and  France. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  Laud,  who  was  denounced  by  the  Scots  as 
“the  great  incendiary.”  The  new  canons  framed  by  him  were 
declared  by  the  commons  illegal  (Dec.  16),  and  he  was  ordered  into 
custody  by  the  lords  (Dec.  18).  Commissions  were  sent  out  to 
deface  and  remove  all  images  and  superstitious  ornaments  of 
churches  (Jan.  23,  1641)  ;  but  they  also  destroyed  many  beautiful 
monuments,  and,  among  the  rest,  Cheapside  and  Charing  Crosses. 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  Triennial  Act  was  passed  to  prevent 
any  further  attempt  to  govern  without  a  parliament.  It  provided  that 
a  parliament  should  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
Triennia  c  .  years;  that  the  lord  chancellor  and  other 

officers  should  .take  an  oath  to  issue  the  necessary  writs ;  that, 
if  the  chancellor  failed  to  issue  the  writs  by  the  3rd  of  September 
in  each  third  year,  any  twelve  peers  might  do  so ;  that  in  default  of 
the  peers,  the  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  municipal  officers  should 
summon  the  voters ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  that  the  electors  might 
meet  and  choose  representatives,  who  should  assemble  on  the  third 
Monday  in  January.  Nor  could  the  parliament  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  their  own  consent,  within  fifty 
days  after  their  meeting. 

The  trial  of  Strafford  was  now  at  hand.  The  charges  against  him, 
in  twenty-eight  articles,  had  been  laid  before  the  lords  on  Jan.  30, 
and  his  case  had  been  referred  to  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  houses,  who  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
The  trial  commenced  on  March  28th  in  Westminster 
Hall,  which  was  fitted  up  with  great  state.  The  accusation 
set  forth  all  Strafford’s  illegal  and  arbitrary  measures,  his  acts 
of  individual  oppression,  and  the  supposed  plot  to  subvert  the 
constitution  by  help  of  an  army  raised  in  Ireland.  Tliere  was 
quite  enough  of  proof  (and  much  more  has  since  been  brought 
to  light)  to  bear  out  the  resolutions  of  the  commons  “  that  the 
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earl  of  Strafford  had  eudeavoiired  to  subvert  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  government.”  But  it  was  difficult  to  bring  his  conduct 
under  the  legal  definition  of  high  treason.  That  crime  had  been 
defined  by  a  statute  under  Edward  III.,  and  the  offences  of  which 
Strafford  was  accused  were  those  of  “  levying  war  upon  the  king  ” 
and  “  compassing  the  king’s  death.”  Literally,  of  course,  tlie  charges 
were  absurd,  but  Pym  endeavoured  to  give  a  constructive  extension 
to  the  words  of  the  statute.  He  argued,  with  great  power,  that, 
as  the  king  was  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  central  point  of  the 
constitution,  with  the  ruin  of  which  he  must  fall,  there  could  be 
no  higher  treason  against  him  than  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
Treason  against  the  people  he  maintained  to  be  treason  against  the 
throne,  especially  for  the  consequences  it  threatened  to  the  king 
himself.  “  Arbitrary  power,”  said  he,  “  is  dangerous  to  the  king’s 
person,  and  dangerous  to  his  crown.”  He  proved  this  from  the 
examples  of  eastern  despotisms,  and  from  our  own  early  history, 
and  he  added,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  that  the  sovereign  who  abetted 
such  treason  was  not  himself  safe  from  “  a  miserable  end.”  The 
chief  evidence  was  supplied  by  the  notes  of  a  deliberation  in  the 
council,  taken  by  the  secretary,  sir  Harry  Vane,  and  found  by  the 
younger  sir  Harry  Vane  in  his  father’s  cabinet.  According  to 
them  Strafford  had  urged  the  employment  of  Irish  troops  to  reduce 
“  this  kingdom.”  If  these  words  had  referred  to  England,  the 
charge  would  have  been  unanswerable ;  but  it  was  pleaded,  and 
with  great  probability  that  “  this  kingdom  ”  meant  not  England, 
but  Scotland.  Strafford,  who  had  borne  himself  most  nobly  through 
the  trial,  spoke  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  his  defence,  though 
suffering  from  illness,  with  an  acuteness  and  eloquence  never 
perhaps  surpassed  even  in  AVestminster  Hall.  He  protested 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  constructive  treason  as  injustice, 
and  unanswerably  exposed  its  impolicy.  “No  man,”  he  said, 
“  will  know  what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of  such  penalties.”  His 
peroration  was  as  touching  as  his  argument  was  powerful;  and, 
as  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  enemies  records,  “  he  moved  the  hearts 
of  all  his  auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity.”  Even 
Pym  betrayed  some  such  feeling  as,  in  his  concluding  speech,  he 
encountered  the  glance  of  his  ancient  friend.  But  he  and  his 
comrades  were  convinced  that  either  Strafford’s  head  must  fall 
or  theirs,  and  with  theirs  the  liberties  of  England. 

To  ensure  his  condemnation  they  took  another  course,  while  the 
trial  was  still  in  progress.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Pym  brought 
in  a  Bill  of  Attainder  (see  p.  215),  which  the  commons  passed 
on  the  21st,  59  members  voting  against  it  in  a  house  of  203. 
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We  find  Hampden  voting  with  Digby  in  the  minority,  while 
Hyde  and  Falkland  were  strong  sni)porters  of  the  bill.  In 
the  house  of  lords,  only  45  peers  were  present  when  the  question 
came  on,  though  about  80  had  attended  the  trial ; 

Strafford^  ^  carried  by  26  to  19  (April 

29).  The  result  of  the  change  of  procedure  was 
to  place  the  king  in  a  cruel  dilemma.  If  Strafford  had 
been  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  by  the  house  of  lords,  Charles 
would  have  had  no  direct  voice  in  his  death.  But  the  bill  of 
attainder  required  the  royal  assent,  which  was  loudly  demanded 
by  the  people.  Strafford  wrote  to  Charles,  offering  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  public  peace.  At  this  juncture  an  officer  named 
Goring  betrayed  to  the  commons  a  plot,  to  which  the  king  had 
assented,  for  bringing  up  the  army  of  the  north,  nominally  to  pro¬ 
tect  parliament,  but  really  to  overawe  or  forcibly  dissolve  it.  The 
commons  drew  up  a  protestation,  to  defend  the  Protestant  church, 
his  majesty’s  person  and  power,  and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  ;  which  was  signed  by  every  member  of  both  houses, 
except  two  of  the  peers,  and  by  multitudes  of  the  people.  They 
next  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parlia¬ 
ment  without  its  own  consent,  thereby  making  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  constituents  as  well  as  of  the  king.  On  the  lOth 
of  May  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  the  same  commission  to  this 
bill  and  to  the  attainder  of  Strafford  ;  and,  after  a  feeble  show  of 
pleading  for  his  life  on  the  next  day,  Charles  left  him  to  his  fate. 
Strafford  received  the  intelligence  with  the  exclamation,  “  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men  ;  for  in 
them  there  is  no  salvation.”  He  preserved  his 
calmness  and  courage  to  the  last.  In  passing  from  his  apartment 
to  Tower  Hill,  ho  stopped  under  the  window  of  his  fellow-prisoner 
Laud,  and  asked  his  blessing.  One  blow  of  the  axe  put  an  end 
to  his  ambitious  career,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age  (May  12,  1641). 

“  The  one  supremely  able  man  the  king  had  ”  being  thus  re¬ 
moved,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  abolish  the  courts  of  Star 
Chamber,  High  Commission,  and  the  council  of  the 
North.  They  voted  £300,000  to  the  Scots,  who  had 
remained  in  England,  and  imposed  a  poll-tax  for 
the  payment  of  both  armies,  which  were  disbanded  August  6. 
They  granted  tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  king,  to  last  only 
from  May  25  to  July  15  ;  and  before  adjourning  (Sept.  8),  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  both  houses  to  sit  during  the  recess, 
with  large  powers. 

In  these  measures,  including  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  there  had 
been  no  serious  division  of  opinion  in  the  parliament,  and  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  acts  were  prudent  and  necessary. 
Even  the  most  questionable,  the  provision  that  the  existing  parlia¬ 
ment  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  could  be 
justilied  by  the  plea  of  self-defenee.  But  the  Puritans,  who  had 
aided  in  carrying  these  measures,  now  clamoured 
for  some  redress  of  their  si)ecial  grievances.  A  4»i“erences  on 

bdl  ivas  carried  in  the  commons  to  deprive  the  Questions 
bishops  of  their  seats  in  the  upper  house,  but  it 
was  throwm  out  by  the  lords.  The  commons  replied  by  intro¬ 
ducing  th(!  Root  and  Branch  Bill,  which  proposed  to  abolish 
bishops  altogetlier.  It  was  on  this  point  that  the  first  split 
occurred  in  the  parliament.  Pym  and  Hampden  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Puritans ;  but  other  constitutional  leaders,  including 
Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Culpepper,  refused  to  join  in  the  attack  on 
the  church.  In  this  difference  is  to  bo  seen  the  origin  of  the 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  parties.* 

Early  in  August  the  king  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  made 
large  popular  concessions,  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  worship, 
and  received  several  covenanters  into  the  privy  council.  Mean- 
wliile  a  terrible  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland.  The  disbanded 
soldiers  of  Strafford’s  army  joined  with  the  dis-  . 

contented  Catholics  in  a  rising  which  began  in 
Ulster  (Oct.  23,  1641)  and  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  even  the  Catholics  of  the  “  English  pale  ”  joining 
in  it.  The  other  English  settlers  were  almost  exterminated, 
death  being  the  least  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them.  The 
number  that  perished  is  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  200,000,  and 
Dublin  was  the  only  spot  of  Irish  soil  preserved  to  England. 

Parlijimcnt  rc-asscmbled  on  Get.  20,  and  on  the’  25t]i  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  which  inflamed  their  animo¬ 
sity  towards  the  Catholics,  and  their  suspicions  against  the  king, 
wlio  returned  to  London  on  Nov.  25.  The  commons  had  already 
<lrawn  up  a  Remonstrance,  in  206  articles,  enu¬ 
merating  all  the  grievances  of  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  vehemently  ascribing  them  to  a  popish 
faction  in  the  king’s  councils.  But  the  difference 
which  had  arisen  in  the  last  session  was  now"  more  conspicuous, 
and  the  Remonstrance  was  only  carried,  after  a  warm  debate  of 
fourteen  hours,  by  the  small  majority  of  eleven  (Nov.  22).  Among 
its  opponents  were  Falkland  and  Hyde,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
now  secretly  gone  over  to  the  court,  as  the  former  did  soon  after. 

*  The  Boimdheads  received  their  name  from  the  close-cat  liair  of  the  London 
apprentices,  wlio  were  easier  supporters  of  the  parliament,  and  weie  engaged  in 
frequent  quarrels  with  the  adherents  of  the  O^urt. 
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It  was  presented  to  the  king  without  being  sent  to  the  peers  for 
their  eoneurrence.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  appeal  to  the  people,  for 
whose  use  it  was  printed  and  widely  distributed. 

The  secession  from  the  side  of  the  parliament  of  men  who  had 
been  his  opponents  encouraged  the  king  to  resort  to  violent 


measures,  which  were  also  urged  upon  him  by 
his  wife.  On  Jan.  3,  1G42,  the  attorney-general, 
in  his  Majesty’s  name,  exhibited  articles  of  treason 


Attack  on  the 
five  members. 


in  the  house  of  lords  against  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members 
of  the  house  of  commons — namely,  Hampden,  Pym,  sir  Arthur 
Ilazelrig,  Holies,  and  Strode.  This  was  an  illegal  act,  as  the 
five  commoners,  if  accused  of  treason,  were  entitled  to  trial 
before  a  jury,  and  could  only  bo  brought  before  the  lords  if 
impeached  by  the  house  of  commons.  The  king,  however,  went 
further,  and  trampled  on  the  privilege  of  parliament.  On  Jan.  4 
he  went  in  person  to  the  house  to  arrest  the  five  members,  who 
were  not  present ;  and  his  retiring  w'as  accompanied  with  loud 
cries  of  “  Privilege !  Privilege  !  ”  The  five  members  took  refuge 
in  the  city,  whither  Charles  went  the  following  day  (Jan.  5)  to 
address  the  common  council  and  demand  their  surrender,  while 
parliament  met  only  to  adjourn,  after  appointing  a  committee  to 
sit  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  where  defensive  measures  were 
organized.  Charles  now  retired  to  Hampton  Court,  while  the 
members  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  house,  escorted  by  the 
liOndon  trained  bands  under  Skippon  (Jan.  11).  From  this  moment 
the  rupture  between  the  king  and  parliament  was  practically 
complete,  but  actual  hostilities  were  postponed  for  a  few  months. 

T]\c  king  now  listened  to  the  wiser  counsels  of  Hyde,  Culpepper, 
and  Falkland.  On  Jan.  20  he  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  offer¬ 


ing  to  consider  their  grievances.  They  returned 


militia  and  of  the  chief  fortresses  should  be  placed 
in  their  hands.  At  the  same  time  they  directed 


Goring  and  Hotham,  the  governors  of  Portsmouth  and  Hull,  to 
hold  those  fortresses  “  for  king  and  parliament.”  Tliey  proceeded 
to  raise  men  and  money  under  the  pretext  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 
The  king  made  a  last  concession  by  assenting  to  a  bill  excluding 
tlic  bishops  from  the  house  of  lords,  and  then  sent  the  queen  to 
Holland  (Feb.  IG),  and  proceeded  slowly  northwards  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York.  At  Newmarket  (the  race¬ 
course  of  which  place  was  established  l)y  him)  he  held  an  angry 
conference  with  the  carls  of  Pembroke  and  Holland  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  commons,  and  finally  refused  to  give  up  the 
command  of  the  militia  (IMarch  9).  He  reached  York  on  the  19th, 
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and  was  well  received  in  the  county,  which  levied  a  jjfuard  for  his 
l)cr8on.  On  A}»ril  23  he  presented  himself  before  Hull,  but  was 
refused  admission  by  sir  John  Hotham. 

The  parliament  meanwhile  made  active  preparations.  They 
issued  new  commissions  of  lieutenancy  (April  15),  and  appointed 
the  earl  of  Essex  to  the  command  of  an  army  «  .v  ,  » 

hastily  raised,  to  which  London  furnished  4000  tj^eCivifwar 
men  in  one  day,  besides  large  contributions  of 
money,  plate,  and  female  ornaments.  After  some  fruitless  pro¬ 
posals  for  peace,  and  denunciations  of  treason  by  each  party 
against  the  adherents  of  the  other,  the  king  marched  south¬ 
wards  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  signal  of  Civil  War 
by  unfurling  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  a  ceremony  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  (Aug.  22,  1642). 


Chief  Events  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  (1603-1642). 

A.D. 

1603.  Accession  of  James  I. 

„  The  Main  and  Bye  plots. 

1604.  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

1605.  The  Gunpowder  plot. 

1607.  Colony  founded  in  Virginia. 

1611.  Settlement  of  Ulster. 

„  Authorized  Version  of  tlio  Bible  published. 

1618.  Execution  of  sir  AValter  Ivaleigh. 

1621.  Bacon  condemned. 

1625.  Dc'ath  of  James  I. 

„  Accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria. 

„  First  parliament. 

1626.  Second  parliament.  Impeachment  of  Buckingham. 

1628.  Third  i)arliament.  The  Petition  of  Right. 

„  Assassination  of  Buckingham. 

1629.  Dissolution  of  third  parliament,  followed  by  eleven  years 

of  arbitrary  government. 

1637.  Trial  of  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  ship-money. 

1639.  War  with  the  Scots. 

1640.  The  Short  jiarliament,  April  13-May  5. 

„  IMeeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Nov.  3. 

1641.  Execution  of  Stratford. 

1642.  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  AVar. 


Newbury 


H^'otker  G"  Bontcill sc- 


The  Campaigu  of  Edgehill,  with  the  march  of  Charles  from  Nottingham  and 
Shrewsbury  to  Turnham  Green  (see  p.  234). 
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§.  11. — From  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
Execution  of  the  King  (1042-1649). 


It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  leading  points  of 
the  civil  war.  Resides  what  may  be  called  the  great  campaigns 
and  pitched  battles,  there  were  innumerable  local 
skirmishes  and  sieges,  which  have  an  importance 
of  their  own,  but  which  lose  all  interest  in  a 
bare  enumeration.  There  is  no  definite  division  between  the 
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two  parties,  either  of  geography  or  of  classes ;  but  certain 
rough  distinctions  may  be  made.  The  eastern  counties,  formed 
into  an  “  association  ”  by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  were,  or 
became,  solidly  parliamentarian,  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
counties  were  solidly  royalist.  In  tlie  soutb-east,  parties  were 
divided,  but  the  parliament  could  count  on  a  majority  of  supporters. 
In  the  north-west  there  was  an  equal  preponderance  of  cavaliers. 
On  the  side  of  the  king  were  most  of  the  nobility  and  principal 
gentry,  who  viewed  his  cause  and  theirs  as  one,  all  of  the  clergy 
who  had  adopted  high  church  principles  and  feared  the  growth  of 
Presbyterianism  and  other  forms  of  dissent,  and  the  fiery  youth  of 
the  upper  classes,  together  with  many  adventurers  of  profligate 
character  and  broken  fortunes.  He  had  the  able  counsel  of  Hyde, 
Falkland,  Culpepper,  and  other  moderate  statesmen,  who  had  now 
finally  retired  from  the  parliament,  and  accepted  office  from  the 
king.  His  troops  were  animated  by  the  fiery  courage  of  his 
nephews  Maurice  and  “  Rupert  of  the  Rhine.”  But  he  wanted 
abler  generals,  and  the  supplies  of  arms  and  money  which  the 
queen  contrived  to  send  him  were  quite  inadequate  to  his  neces¬ 
sities. 

The  people  in  general  favoured  the  cause  of  the  parliament, 
whose  strength  lay  in  the  great  towns,  and  especially  in  the  sturdy 
trained  bands  of  London.  At  a  time  when  standing  militar 

armies  were  not  yet  formed,  the  militia  were  a  forces 

very  eftective  infantry.  In  cavalry  the  army  of 
the  parliament  was  much  the  weaker.  Some  gentlemen,  such  as 
Hampden,  raised  troops  from  the  young  farmers  on  their  estates  ; 
others,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  began  his  military 
career  as  a  captain  of  horse,  were  careful  to  “  raise  such  men 
as  had  the  fear  of  Clod  before  them,  as  made  some  conscience 
of  what  they  did.”  But  for  the  rest,  he  thus  described  them  : — 
“  Your  troo])s  arc  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men,  and 
tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ;  and  their  troops  are  gentle¬ 
men’s  sons,  younger  sons  and  persons  of  quality  :  do  you  think 
that  the  spirits  of  such  mean  and  base  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to 
encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution 
in  them  ?  ”  Both  parties  were  scantily  provided  with  artillery 
and  firearms,  and  many  a  lance  and  sword,  breastplate  and  steel 
cap,  were  brought  out  after  long  disuse.  But  both  sides  found 
another  weapon  in  the  now  free  press,  which  teemed  with  pamph¬ 
lets  and  ballads,  while  the  newspapers,  or  Diurnals,  as  they  were 
called,  spread  intelligence  and  kept  alive  party  spirit  in  every 
comer  of  the  realm.  The  real  dividing  line  between  parties  was 
religion.  It  was  difficult  to  be  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
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arbitrary  government,  which  had  done  nothing  to  justify  itself : 

it  was  almost  equally  difficult  to  excite  any  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  parliamentary  control,  especi- 
l^e  could  be  contended  that  the  worst  abuses 

had  been  already  abolished,  and  that  no  further 
concessions  from  the  king  were  needed.  The  sincere  partisans  on 
both  sides  were  the  men  of  religion  :  the  Anglican,  with  his  glory 
in  the  long  history  of  his  church,  and  his  delight  in  its  orderly 
services ;  and  the  Puritan,  with  his  respect  for  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  his  hatred  of  idolatrous  forms  and  ceremonies.  As 
the  war  w'cnt  on,  feelings  became  more  embittered,  and  men 
fought,  not  only  for  principle,  but  because  they  hated  the  enemy. 

From  Nottingham  the  king  sent  proposals  to  the  parliament 
(Aug.  29),  l)ut  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  till  he  should  furl  his 
standard  and  give  them  the  command  of  the  militia.  On  Sept.  9 
they  published  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  earl  of  Essex  marched  from  London  with  the  trained 
bands  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  at  Northampton,  which 
now  numbered  15,000  men.  At  first  it  appeared  that  the  king’s 
expectations  of  a  speedy  triumph  would  be  realized.  The  primary 
object  of  Essex  was  to  protect  London  ;  but  the  battle  fought  at 
Edgeiiill,  in  Warwickshire  (Oct.  23,  1642),  though 
nominally  indecisive,  was  so  far  a  success  for  the 
king  that  he  was  able  to  advance  upon  the  capital. 
The  attack,  however,  was  foiled  by  the  heroism  of  the  citizens, 
and  Charles,  repulsed  at  Turnham  Green  (Nov,  13),  retired  to 
Oxford,  which  becomes  from  this  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
royalists. 

In  1643  the  royalist  successes  were  almost  decisive.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  for  peace,  Essex  opened  the  campaign  by 
taking  Itcading  (April  27) ;  but  his  want  of  energy 
allowed  the  war  to  languish,  and  the  only  action 
worth  recording  was  a  mere  skirmish  at  Chalgrove 
in  Oxfordshire  (June  18),  which  is  memorable 
of  John  Hampden,  who  died  of  his  wounds  on 
the  north  the  royalist  spirit  enabled  the  earl  of 
keep  the  upper  hand  against  the  parliamentary 
general,  lord  Fairfax,  who  was  completely  routed  at  Atherton  or 
Aldwalton  Moor,  near  Bradford  (June  30)  (see  map,  p,  237),  and 
was  shut  up  in  Hull.  But  the  chief  scene  of  aetion  was  in  the 
west,  where  an  indecisive  battle  at  Lansdoivn,  near  Bath  (July  5), 
was  followed  by  a  complete  victory  gained  by  the  royalists  at 
Roundway  Doimi,  near  Devizes,  over  sir  AVilliam  Waller  (July  13), 
who  surrendered  Bristol  to  prince  Kupert  (July  27). 
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Siege  of 
Gloucester. 
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Newbury. 


If,  after  these  successes,  Charles  had  had  his  own  way  and 
inarched  straight  upon  London,  the  war  might  have  been  termin¬ 
ated  at  one  stroke.  His  opinion,  however,  was  overruled,  and  it 
was  determined  to  complete  the  royalist  hold  upon 
the  western  counties  by  taking  Cirloucester.  This 
siege,  which  began  on  Aug.  10,  marks  a  turning- 
point  in  the  war,  as  the  battle  of  Turnham  Green  had  done 
in  the  previous  year.  The  city  succeeded  in  holding  out  until 
the  arrival  of  Essex  compelled  the  raising  of  the  siege.  On  his 
return  march  Essex  was  forced  to  fight  a  battle  at  Newbury  in 
Berkshire  (Sept.  20),  which  was  indecisive  (see  map,  p.  232).  Here 
died  the  devoted  Falkland,  who  had  fallen  into  deep 
dejection  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  kept 
reiterating  the  cry  of  “  Peace  !  peace  !  ”  These 
events  were  followed  by  a  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  north-cast. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  broken  out  of  Hull  and  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Cromwell.  They  defeated  the  royalists  at  Winceby, 
near  Horncastle  (Oct.  11),  forced  Newcastle  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Hull,  and  added  Lincolnshire  to  the  Eastern  Association. 

While  matters  were  looking  extremely  critical,  the  parliament 
determined  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch.  The  price 
which  they  had  to  pay  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (Sept.  25),  into  which, 
however,  certain  modifications  were  introduced  to 
satisfy  public  ojiinion  in  England.  The  result  was 
to  ovcrtlirow  the  episcopal  constitution  of  the 
church  and  to  establish  Presbyterianism.  All  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and  all  holders  of  livings 
were  compelled  to  take  the  Covenant.  Tlius,  for  the  uniformity 
prescribed  by  Ijaud,  was  substituted  the  uniformity  prescribed  by 
Calvin  and  Knox.  The  one  system  was  as  intolerant  as  the  other, 
and  the  exaction  of  the  new  test  eompelled  some  1500  elergymen  to 
resign  their  livings. 

The  last  Idow  to  the  parliamentary  cause  was  the  death  of  Pvai 
(Dec.  8).  He  was  by  far  the  greatest  statesman  who  had  yet  risen 
to  prominence  on  that  side ;  and  his  eommanding  q£  p 

inri lienee,  which  gave  him  the  nickname  of  “  king  ^ 

Pym,”  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  terminate  the  growing 
differences  among  the  popular  party.  Although  the  Freshyterians 
formed  a  majority  among  the  English  Puritans,  they  by  no  means 
comprised  the  whole  party,  and,  as  it  proved,  they  did  not  include 
the  men  of  most  cons})ieuous  energy  and  capaeity.  The  Indepen¬ 
dents,  the  successors  of  the  Brownists  in  many  of  their  tenets,  were 
already  beginning  to  be  an  important  sect  and  to  look  to  Cromwell 
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as  their  leader.  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  objected  to  the 
intolerance  with  which  uniformity  was  enforced  both 
by  churchmen  and  by  Presbyterians.  They  insisted 
on  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  congregation, 
on  its  rights  to  choose  its  own  minister,  and  to  regulate  its  common 
worship.  They  had  accepted  the  Covenant  for  political  reasons, 
because  Scotch  assistance  was  required  against  the  king ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  sir  Harry  Vane  had  procured  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  “  to  preserve  the  church  of  Scotland  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  church  of  England  according  to  the 
same  Holy  Word  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches.” 
This  loft  a  loophole  for  the  contention  that  Presbyterianism  was 
not  enjoined  by  Scripture.  There  was  also  a  social  and  secular 
side  to  the  views  of  the  Independents.  They  Avere  partisans  not 
only  of  liberty  but  also  of  equality.  Hitherto  the  command  of  the 
army  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  but  the 
maintenance  of  these  class-distinctions  w’as  resented  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendents.  They  were  more  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  the 
monarchy  than  the  Presbyterians ;  but  they  were  still  more  jealous 
of  the  principle  of  aristocracy.  If  the  Presbyterians  AA^ere  to  some 
extent  republicans,  the  Independents  may  be  regarded  as  democrats. 

At  the  end  of  164.3  the  Presbyterians  seemed  to  have  an  over- 
wlielming  advantage,  Imt  from  that  date  their  influence  steadily 
declined.  The  split  betAveen  the  two  parties,  Avhich  may  be  dated 
from  the  deatli  of  Pym,  Avas  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  king,  and 
probably  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  Avar  longer  than  he  could 
otherAvisc  have  done.  Ultimately,  hoAATver,  it  proA'cd  a  cause  of 
his  ruin.  He  Avas  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  Avhich  it  offered,  so 
confident  that  he  could  ahvays  secure  success  Isy  dividing  Ids 
enemies,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  agree  to  definite 
concessions,  tliat  he  spun  out  and  delayed  negotiations  until  the 
time  for  compromise  Avas  past. 

As  a  counter-moA^e  to  the  alliance  of  parliament  Avith  the  Scotch, 
Charles  had  ordered  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  come  to  terms 
Avith  the  Irish  rebels.  On  Sept.  15  a  truce,  called  the  Cessation, 
was  arranged,  and  Ormond  Avas  enabled  to  send  over  troops  to  the 


Campaign 
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assistance  of  the  king.  Thus  botli  sides  had 
received  reinforcements  for  the  campaign  of  1644. 
It  Avas  in  the  north  that  the  most  decisive  events 
took  place.  I^ord  Fairfax  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas,  united  their 
forces  Avith  the  Scotch  army  under  the  earl  of  liCven  and  l)csieged 
NcAATastle  in  York  (xViail  20).  Hupert  AA’as  de8])atchcd  by  his 
uncle  to  aid  the  royalists,  and  his  arrival  ccanpelled  the  raising 
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of  the  siege.  At  Marston  Moor  the  two  armies  met  in  battle 
(July  2).  Cromwell  with  his  “Ironsides”  broke  the  right  wing 
of  the  royalists,  which  was  commanded  by  Kupert  _ 
himself.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  the  parliament  jjarstonMoor 
had  been  completely  routed  on  the  right,  when 
the  victors  found  they  had  still  to  confront  Cromwell’s  troops, 
which  had  been  prudently  restrained  from  pursuit.  After  an 
obstinate  struggle,  in  which  Newcastle’s  regiment  was  cut  to 
pieces,  the  royalists  were  completely  defeated.  One  result  of  the 
battle  was  to  secure  the  north  of  England  to  the  parliament.  York 
surrendered  to  Fairfax,  while  the  Scots  took  Newcastle.  But  the 
battle  had  another  and  even  more  important  result.  It  exalted  the 
Independents  at  the  expense  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  victory 
was  not  w'on  by  the  Soots,  whose  commander,  Leven,  had  fled 
in  panic  to  Leeds,  but  by  Cromwell’s  Ironsides,  the  “  men  of 
religion,”  whom  he  had  trained  to  meet  the  “  men  of  honour.” 


Part  of  Yorkshire  to  illustrate  campaign  of  1644  and  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 


To  make  the  contrast  more  complete,  the  Presbyterian  com¬ 
manders  suffered  crushing  disasters  in  this  year.  Essex  and 

Waller  had  tried  to  besiege  the  king  in  Oxford,  -n  f  +  f 
luit  he  slipped  between  them  to  Worcester.  Tlie  •Waller\nd 

two  generals  then  divided  their  forces,  only  to  incur  Essex, 

successive  defeats.  Waller,  who  undertook  to 
pursue  the  king,  was  beaten  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  near  Banbury 
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(.June  29),  and  Charles  returned  to  Oxford.  Thence  he  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Essex,  wlio  had  marched  into  Cornwall,  and  completely 
shut  him  in.  The  cavalry  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through, 
and  the  general  made  his  escape  hy  sea,  but  the  whole  of  the 
infantry  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Lostwithiel  (Sept.  2),  The 
earl  of  Manchester  (formerly  lord  Kimbolton)  now  received  the 
command  of  the  southern  forces  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  joined  by  Cromwell.  The  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  which  was  fought  on  Oct.  27, 
was  as  indecisive  as  the  first.  Manchester  and  Cromwell  each  laid 
the  blame  on  the  other,  and  an  open  quarrel  ensued. 

The  rupture  between  the  two  parties  was  becoming  every  day 
more  obvious.  The  Presbyterian  majority  in  parliament  opened 
negotiations  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge,  which  at 
one  moment  promised  to  result  in  a  treaty,  until 
Charles  was  induced  to  break  the  matter  by  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  who  had  raised  the  royal 
standard  in  Scotland.  The  Independents,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
determined  to  fight  the  matter  out,  and  to  do  this  they  must 
make  the  army  more  efficient  and  get  it  more  completely  into  their 
own  hands.  They  suspected  that  the  Presbyterian  generals 
were  anxious  not  to  inflict  too  crushing  a  defeat  upon  the  king  ; 
and  they  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  such  lukewarm  leaders. 
How  to  effect  this  without  open  quarrel  with  the  parliament  was 
the  problem  whieh  Cromwell  and  his  associates  had  to  solve. 

Their  solution  was  the  Self-denying  Ordinance. 


Triumph  of  the 
Independents. 

success  of  the 


which  was  suggested  in  a  speech  hy  Cromwell  him- 


The  Self-deny¬ 
ing  Ordinance.  form,  this  measure  proposed  to 

prohibit  all  members  of  either  house  holding  any  civil  or  military 
office.  It  was  carried  in  the  commons  (Dec.  19,  1044),  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  lords.  But  after  the  failure  of  the  Uxbridge 
negotiations  the  Ordinance  was  re-introduced  in  an  altered  form : 
it  excluded  existing  placeholders  who  had  seats  in  parliament, 
but  did  not  forbid  members  to  hold  office  in  the  future,  though  it 
was  tacitly  understood  to  have  this  effect.  This  time  the  lords 
had  to  accept  the  measure,  and  also  the  proposed 
scheme  for  re-modelling  the  army.  The  latter  task 
was  carried  out  at  Windsor  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  was  now  appointed  commander-in-cliief,  under  the  direction  of 
Cromwell.  The  New  Model,  as  it  was  called,  was  really  the 
conversion  of  the  militia  and  casual  levies,  which  had  hitherto 
been  employed,  into  a  regular  standing  army,  the  first  which 
England  had  yet  seen.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  the 
foundation  of  the  ascendency  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents. 


The  New 
Model. 
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It  removed  the  aristocratic  command(‘rs,  like  Essex  and  Man¬ 
chester,  and  gave  the  supreme  control  of  the  army  to  Fairfax, 
who  was  a  good  soldier  and  the  idol  of  his  men,  bnt  who  lacked 
the  supreme  gift  of  generalship,  and  w^as  easily  guided  by 
Oromwcll’s  superior  intellect.  The  office  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horse  was  left  vacant  until  matters  were  ripe,  when  it  was  given 
to  Cromwell. 

The  new  army  was  numerically  smaller  than  the  forces  whose 
place  it  took,  but  its  superior  quality  w^as  speedily  shown  in  the 
campaign  of  1G45.  In  May,  Charles  marched  from 
Oxford,  relieved  Chester  (May  15),  and  seized 
Leicester  (May  31).  On  the  news  of  these  successes, 

Fairfax,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Oxford  in  the  king’s  absence,  marched 
northw'ards,  while  Charles  turned  back  to  relieve  Oxford.  The 
armies  met  at  Naseby  (see  map,  p.  232),  near  Market  Harborough, 
in  a  fiercely-contested  battle.  Charles  displayed  great 


Battle  of 
Naseby. 


ability  and  courage ;  but  by  the  rashness  of  Eiq)ert, 
and  the  skill  and  courage  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 
this  last  great  battle  was  lost,  and  the  cause  of  the  king  w^as 
ruined  (June  14,  1G45).  His  private  cabinet,  which  was  among 
the  spoils,  furnished  the  parliament  wuth  proofs  of  his  bad  faith. 
Charles  escaped  to  Wales,  where  the  Scots  advanced  on  him  from 
the  north ;  and  Fairfax  overran  the  w^cst,  w'hilo  Cromwell  reduced 
the  midland  counties.  Rupert  surrendered  Bristol  (Sept.  10) ; 
and  Charles,  after  attem])ting  the  relief  of  Chester  (Sept.  23), 
shut  himself  in  Oxford  (Nov.  5).  His  last  hopes  from  Scotland 
WTre  extinguished  by  the  defeat  of  Montrose  by  Lcsly,  at  Fhilip- 
haugli  (Sejfi.  13).  His  overtures  to  the  parliament  met  with  no 
response ;  and  the  secret  negotiations  w  hich  he  attempted  with 
the  Scots  and  the  Independents  w^ere  ruined  by  mutual  suspicions 
of  insincerity.  At  last,  on  the  approach  of  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  ho 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  wdio,  besides  being  his  ancient  subjects  and  ^theVc^oTs^ 
fellow-countrymen,  began  to  view  with  alarm  the 
progress  of  independency.  He  escaped  from  Oxford  in  disguise 
(April  2G),  and  reached  their  head-quarters  near  Newark  (May  5) 
whence  he  retreated  with  them  to  Newcastle. 

The  advantage  which  this  seemed  to  give  to  the  Presbyterians 
was  more  apparent  than  real.  For  some  time  the  conduct  of  the 
Scotch  had  excited  considerable  indignation  in  .... 

England,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  intolerable  that 
they  should  hold  the  king  in  their  hands.  If  the  negotiations 
wdiich  were  opcaied  at  New'castle  could  have  been  carried  to  a 
satisfactory  issue,  tlie  position  of  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
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been  a  strong  one ;  but  Charles  refused  to  make  any  concessions 
with  regard  to  the  militia  or  the  Church.  Meanwhile,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  anxious  to  get  the  king  into  their  own  hands.  At  last, 


Surrender  of 
the  king. 


they  induced  the  Scots  to  surrender  him  on  receipt 
of  £400,000  which  they  claimed  as  arrears  of  pay. 
Charles  was  handed  over  to  commissioners  of  the 
parliament  (Jan.  30, 1647),  and  was  carried  to  Holmby  House  in 
Northamptonshire. 

The  parliament  had  now  won  a  complete  victory.  Oxford  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Fairfax  on  June  24,  1646,  and  the  last  royalist  fortress, 
Harlech  Castle,  opened  its  gates  on  March  30,  1647.  But  the 
parliament  owed  its  victory  to  the  army,  and  the 
Eivalry  of  powers  were  now  at  variance.  The  parliament 

^  nt  contained  a  majority  of  Presbyterians  ;  the  army, 

^  '  since  the  new  model,  was  preponderantly  Inde¬ 

pendent.  The  great  question  to  be  settled  was,  which  of  the 
two  was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  decide  the  future 
fate  of  the  country  ?  As  the  war  was  over,  the  parliament  decided 
to  disband  the  army,  except  such  regiments  as  were  required  for 
garrison  duty,  and  to  pay  only  a  sixth  of  the  arrears  that  were 
claimed.  This  was  a  foolish  and  shortsighted  decision,  as  it  gave 
the  soldiers  a  tangible  and  evident  grievance.  The  troops  peti¬ 
tioned  against  the  ordinances,  and,  as  they  obtained  no  redress, 
refused  to  obey  them.  At  this  critical  moment,  cornet  Joyce  with 
a  body  of  horse  seized  the  king  at  Holmby,  and  carried  him  to  the 
camp  at  Newmarket  (June  4).  The  army  was  now  in  a  position  to 
dictate  its  own  terms.  At  a  great  meeting  on  Triploe  Heath,  they 
formally  protested  against  the  parliamentary  ordinances,  and  to 
support  their  protest  they  advanced  upon  London.  Amongst  their 
demands  was  the  impeachment  of  eleven  leading  Presbyterian 
members.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Uxbridge,  the  eleven 
members  retired  of  their  own  accord  from  the  house. 

In  spite  of  this  humiliation,  the  parliament  was  still  strong  in 
the  support  of  London,  which  was  enthusiastically  Presbyterian. 

To  overawe  the  capital,  the  army  marched  to 
Hounslow  Heath,  and  carried  the  king  to  Hampton 
Court.  The  parliament  was  forced  to  submit  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  troops,  who  thus  virtually  held  the 
government  in  their  hands.  But  matters  were  again  thrown 
into  confusion  by  Charles’s  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
colonel  Hammond  gave  him  a  refuge  in  Carisbrooke  castle,  but 
took  precautions  against  his  escape.  I’lie  king  determined  once 
more  to  appeal  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
the  moderate  party  in  Scotland.  By  the  Engagement,  as  it  was 
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called,  the  Scotch  undertook  to  send  40,000  men  to  the  king’s 
assistance  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  This  second 

news  encouraged  the  royalists  to  rise  in  Kent  and  civil  War 
in  Wales.  The  task  of  suppressing  them  was  under¬ 
taken  with  vigour  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  After  taking  Pem¬ 
broke  Castle,  Cromwell  turned  to  meet  the  Scots,  whom  he  utterly 
defeated  at  Preston  (Aug.  17).  The  surrender  of  Colchester  on 
August  28  terminated  this  brief  revival  of  hostilities,  which  has 
been  called  the  second  civil  imr. 

Meanwhile  the  absence  of  the  army  had  encouraged  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  resume  its  freedom.  The  eleven  excluded  members  re¬ 
turned,  ordinances  were  issued  against  the  Independents,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  king.  These 
negotiations  resulted  in  the  so-called  treaty  of  Newport,  in  which 
the  king  at  last  agreed  to  consent  to  a  provisional  Treat  of 

establishment  of  Presbyterianism  for  three  years.  Newnort 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  sincere  in  the 
matter,  as  he  was  still  looking  for  foreign  assistance  to  restore 
him  to  power.  But  the  treaty  was  too  late.  The  victorious 
army  would  not  consent  to  any  compromise  at  all,  much  less 
to  one  in  which  it  had  no  voice.  The  parliament  was  no  longer 
popular :  in  the  course  of  eight  years  it  had  ceased  to  represent 
the  real  opinions  of  the  people ;  its  members  were  suspected  of  a 
desire  to  retain  power  for  their  own  ends;  its  financial  adminis¬ 
tration  was  very  inefficient  and  corrupt.  Above  all,  it  was  intole¬ 
rant  in  matters  of  religion,  and  this  was  the  supreme  cause  of  its 
quarrel  with  the  army.  The  latter  was  resolved  to  free  the  country 
from  its  present  rulers,  and  to  bring  the  king  to  justice.  On 
Nov.  30  a  body  of  troops  carried  Charles  from  Carisbrooke  to 
Hurst  castle  on  the  Hampshire  coast.  On  Dec.  7  colonel  Pride 
surrounded  the  house  with  two  regiments,  seized 
52  members,  and  shut  out  160  others.  This  process 
was  called  “  Colonel  Pride's  Purge."  The  remnant  of  50  or  GO 
members  (nicknamed  the  ”  )  were  all  of  the  Independent 

party.  Cromwell  reached  London  during  the  night  of  the  7th, 
and  declared  that  “  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  this  design, 
yet  since  it  was  done  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  would  endeavour  to 
maintain  it.” 

It  was  this  farcical  substitute  for  a  parliament  which  took  ujjon 
itself  the  res])onsibility  for  the  closing  act  of  the  drama.  The 
commons  declared  it  treason  to  levy  war  against  Trial  of 

the  parliament  (Jan.  1,  1649),  and,  in  spite  of  the  Charles  I 

refusal  of  the  peers  (Jan.  2),  of  whom  only  sixteen 
met,  to  concur  in  the  bill,  they  })assed  an  ordinance,  appointing 
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a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  “  Charles  Stuart,  king 
of  England  ”  (Jan.  6).  Charles  had  been  brought  from  Hurst 
castle  to  St.  James’s  (Dec.  18),  and  thence  to  AVindsor  (Doc.  22). 
He  was  now  conducted  to  AVhitehall  by  major  Harrison,  a 
furious  republican  (Jan.  19).  On  the  next  day  the  high  court 
of  justice  met  in  Westminster  Hall.  Its  original  plan  included 
150  members :  peers,  commoners,  and  aldermen  of  London.  The 
refusal  of  the  peers  to  concur  reduced  it  to  135,  of  whom  only  69 
answered  to  their  names.  Bradshaw  sat  as  president.  The  king, 
when  brought  in,  sat  down  in  the  cliair  prepared  for  him,  still 
wearing  his  hat,  and  none  of  the  members  uncovered  to  him.  His 
demeanour  was  that  of  stern  contempt.  He  spoke  firmly  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  adjourned  to  the  22nd.  On 
that  and  the  following  day  the  same  scene  was  repeated.  The 
24th  and  25th  were  spent  in  collecting  evidence,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  court  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  27th  the  court  assembled 
to  pronounce  sentence.  The  king  asked  for  a  conference  with 
the  parliament  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  which  w'as  refused.  After 
a  speech  from  Bradshaw  to  the  king,  enumerating  all  his  oftences, 
the  clerk  read  the  sentence,  that  his  head  should  be  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  Scots  protested  against  the  proceedings ;  the  Dutch  inter¬ 
ceded  in  the  king’s  behalf;  the  prince  of  Wales  sent  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  subscribed  with  his  name  and  sealed  with  his  arms,  on 
which  the  judges  might  write  what  conditions  they  pleased  as  the 
price  of  his  father’s  life.  Solicitations  were  found  fruitless  with  men 
whose  resolutions  were  fixed  and  irrevocable. 

There  were  only  two  clear  days  between  the  sentence  and  its 
execution.  They  were  spent  by  Charles  in  devotion,  and  in  taking 
leave  of  his  third  son,  prince  Henry,  and  his 
daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth.  The  death  warrant 
was  signed  on  Jan.  29,  and  the  open  street  before 
AVhitehall  was  named  as  the  place  of  execution.  At  ten  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Charles  walked  across  the  jmrk 
from  St.  James’s  to  AVhitehall,  where  he  spent  about  three 
hours  in  prayer,  and  then  received  the  saerament.  Between  two 
and  three  o’clock  he  was  led  out  on  to  the  scaftbld,  which  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  central  window  of  the  banquetting-hall. 
AVhen  Charles  stepped  out  of  the  window  upon  the  scaffold,  he 
found  it  so  surrounded  with  soldiers  that  he  could  not  expect  to 
be  heard  by  any  of  the  people.  He  addressed  his  discourse  to  the 
few  persons  who  were  about  him ;  justified  his  own  innocence  in 
the  late  fatal  wars,  though  ho  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  his  maker ;  and  observed  that  an  unjust  sentence. 
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which  he  had  suffered  to  take  effect,  was  now  punished  by  an 
unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  When  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  block,  bishop  Juxon,  who  had  been  allowed  to  attend  him, 
called  to  him,  “  There  is,  sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which,  though 
turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it 
will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way ;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to 
heaven ;  and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to 
which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory.”  “  I  go,”  replied  the  king, 
“  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place.”  At  one  blow  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body.  A  man  in  a  vizor  performed  the  office  of  executioner ; 
another,  in  a  like  disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head 
streaming  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,  “  This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor!”  (Jan.  30,  1G49.)  Charles  died  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  24th  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  buried  at  Windsor, 
Feb.  8. 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  or  even  to  excuse  the  king’s  execution. 
The  publicity  and  formality  of  the  proeeedings  were  more  honest 
and  courageous,  and  so  far  more  wholesome,  than  the  secret 
assassination  by  which  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  were  got  rid  of. 
But  the  legal  forms  wer5  a  mere  parody  of  justice.  The  nominal 
representatives  of  the  nation  had  no  right  to  authorise  an  act 
which  the  vast  majority  of  their  constituents  regarded  with  horror. 
And  the  act  was  more  than  a  crime :  it  was  a  blunder.  It  stimu¬ 
lated  loyalty  instead  of  repressing  it ;  it  gave  to  the  royal  cause 
the  sanctity  of  martyrdom  ;  it  rendered  a  Stuart  restoration  sooner 
or  later  inevitable.  The  king  who  was  removed  had  committed 
serious  offences,  and  had  incurred  great  and  deserved  unpopularity  : 
his  deatli  left  as  the  rej^resentative  of  monarchy  a  young  prince  of 
whom  no  evil  was  known. 


Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth :  obverse. 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  (1G49-1G60). 

Note. — These  Eleven  Years  are  reckoned  in  legal  documents  as 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  not  a  legal  but  a  revolutionary 
act,  and  the  settlement  which  followed  was  equally  revolutionary. 

All  the  elements  of  the  old  constitution,  as  it 
The  epu  ic.  existed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  had 

been  swept  away.  There  was  not  even  a  parliament,  for  the 
iiouse  of  lords  had  disappeared,  and  the  Rump  had  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  house  of  commons.  It  was  this  body, 
however,  which  undertook  the  control  of  affairs.  On  Feb.  7, 
they  declared  the  office  of  king  “  unnecessary,  burthensome. 
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and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to  be  abolished.”  Tliey  adopted 
a  new  great  seal  (Feb.  8),  reopened  the  courts  of  law  (Feb.  9),  and 
committed  the  executive  government  to  a  council  of  state  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  persons  (Feb.  14),  of  which  Bradshaw  was  made 
president,  and  Milton  Latin  secretary.  As  most  of  the  members 
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of  the  council  were  also  in  the  parliament,  the  distinction  between 
legislature  and  executive  was  of  the  slightest.  The  government 
was  in  fact  in  the  liands  of  a  close  oligarchy,  which  was  kept  in 
power  by  the  support  of  the  army,  rather  than  of  the  nation.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  “  levellers  ”  and  other  enthusiasts  for 
equality  clamoured  that  the  new  system  was  as  tyrannical  as  the 
old.  A  mutiny  actually  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  but  it  was 
siqiprcssed  by  the  ruthless  vigour  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and 
liilburne,  its  leader,  was  imprisoned  (March  27).  Besides  domestic 
discontent,  the  government  had  to  face  serious  opposition  from 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  several  of  the  states  of  Europe.  The  end 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  b*y  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
enabled  foreign  powers  to  pay  more  attention  to  affairs  in  England 
than  they  had  previously  been  able  to  do. 

The  government  of  Ireland  had  been  delivered  up  by  the 
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marquis  of  Ormond  to  the  parliament  in  1646.  After  the  king’s 
death,  Ormond  was  recalled  1)}^  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  took  nearly 

Crom  11  in  fortresses,  except  Dul)lin,  Belfast,  and 

j  ,  ,  Londonderry.  Cromwell  was  now  appointed  gencral- 

^  ’  in-chief  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (June  22). 

He  left  London  on  July  10,  and  sent  on  to  Dublin  a  reinforce¬ 
ment,  which  enabled  colonel  Jones,  the  governor,  to  inflict  on 
Ormond  a  disastrous  defeat  (Aug.  2).  Cromwell  himself  reached 
Dublin  on  Aug.  18;  stormed  Drogheda  (Sept.  12)  and  Wexford 
(Oct.  9);  and,  by  putting  their  garrisons  to  the  sword,  intimi¬ 
dated  the  other  fortresses  into  surrender,  and  struck  terror  alike 
into  the  native  Irish  and  the  royalist  English.  “  Truly  I  believe,” 
he  wrote,  “  this  bitterness  will  save  much  eftusion  of  blood ;  ”  and, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  means,  this  end  was 
secured  for  the  time.  The  conquest  was  finished  by  a  short  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  following  spring ;  more  than  40,000  Irish  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  service  in  the  armies  of  Franco  and  Spain ;  and 
Cromwell  returned  to  London  (May  31,  1650)  to  meet  now  dangers 
from  the  side  of  Scotland.  His  work  was  comi)letcd  by  Ireton,  who 
died  of  the  plague  at  Limerick  (Nov.  1650),  and  l)y  Ludlow,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  Catholics, 
Galway,  was  surrendered  on  July  10,  1651. 

The  triumph  of  the  Independents  and  the  execution  of  the  king 
had  entirely  alienated  the  Scots,  who  hastened  to  proclaim  Charles 
II.  at  Edinburgh  (Feb.  5,  1649).  But  the  rigid 
in  Scotland  Bresbyterians,  who  then  ruled  the  kingdom,  had 
no  intention  of  receiving  him,  except  upon  their 
own  conditions ;  and  when  Montrose  raised  the  royal  standard 
in  the  north,  he  was  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  This  gallant 
nobleman  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  under  an  old  act  of  attainder, 
passed  in  1644,  he  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh  with  the  most 
cruel  insults  (IMay  31,  1650).  Charles,  who  had  inherited  the  fatal 
duplicity  of  his  family,  disavowed  the  commission  which  he  had 
given  to  Montrose,  accepted  the  Covenant,  and  arrived  in  Scotland 
on  June  16.  These  measures  were  regarded  in  Euffland  as 


dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  was  decided  to  declare 


War  with 
Scotland. 


war.  As  Fairfax  refused  to  lead  the  army  against 
the  Scots,  Cromwell  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  captain-general,  and  he  left  Loudon  on 
June  29.  The  veteran  Lesly  prepared  to  receive  him  by  wasting 
all  the  country  south  of  Edinburgh,  so  that,  wlicu"  Cromwell 
crossed  the  Tweed  (July  16),  he  was  de])endent  on  his  fleet 
for  supplies.  Marching  along  the  coast  to  Musselburgh,  he  found 
Lesly  posted  between  Jklinburgh  and  Leith  in  a  position  too 
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strong  to  be  attacked  (July  29).  Failing  to  tempt  tlie  wary  Scot 
to  a  battle,  Oliver  retired  to  Dunbar  (July  31).  Lesly  followed 
him,  and  blockaded  the  passes  towards  England ;  and  Cromwell’s 
army  daily  wasted  away  by  sickness.  At  length  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  the  preachers  drove  Lesly  to  try  a  battle, 
and  he  led  down  his  right  from  the  hill  of  Doon 
to  the  level  ground  (Sept.  2).  Cromwell  saw  the 
blunder,  and  exclaiming,  “  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into 
our  hands,”  gave  orders  for  attacking  the  exposed  wing  at  dawn. 
The  result  was  the  famous  victory  of  Dunbar  (see  map,  p.  81), 
in  wliich  4000  Scots  were  killed,  and  above  10,000  taken  prisoners 
(Sept.  3,  1650).  Edinburgh  submitted  at  once;  its  castle  sur¬ 
rendered  on  Dec.  18,  and  Cromwell  became  master  of  all  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth. 

IMeanwhile  Charles  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  covenanters 
to  the  highlands  ;  but  he  "was  brought  back  to  Perth,  almost  as  a 
prisoner  (Oct.  25),  and  crowned  at  Scone  (Jan.  1, 1651).  Cromwell, 
who  had  fallen  ill  through  exposure  to  the  weather  in  a  march  to 
Stirling  (Feb.),  took  the  field  again  in  June,  and  secured  Perth, 
while  the  Scots’  army  lay  at  Stirling.  At  this  juncture,  Charles, 
with  the  vigour  which  he  could  occasionally 
assume,  resolved  on  a  rapid  march  into  England. 

Starting  from  Stirling  on  July  31,  he  advanced 
through  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  and 
stopped  to  rest  his  army  at  Worcester  (Aug.  22).  But  few 
joined  his  standard.  The  parliament  proclaimed  him  and  his 
adherents  traitors,  and  sent  new  forces  to  join  Cromwell,  who  had 
followed  in  rapid  pursuit,  leaving  Monk  to  guard  Scotland  with  6000 
men.  He  reached  Worcester  on  Aug.  28,  and,  after  storming  the 
forts,  he  fell  upon  Charles’s  army  in  the  city,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (Sept.  3).  Worcester 
The  Scots  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners  almost  to 
a  man.  Charles  escaped,  and  found  shelter  in  a  lone  house,  called 
Boscobel,  through  the  noble  loyalty  of  the  farmer,  Penderell,  and 
his  four  brothers.  On  the  approach  of  a  party  of  Esca  e  of 
soldiers,  Charles  took  refuge  with  a  companion  in  a  Charles  II 

large  oak-tree,  standing  in  an  open  space  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  while  we  were  in 
this  tree,  we  saw  soldiers  going  up  and  down  in  the  thickest  of 
the  wood,  searching  for  persons  escaped ;  we  seeing  them  now  and 
then  peeping  out  of  the  wood.”  This  “JiOT/aZ  Oak"  was  long  an 
object  of  veneration,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Penderells  still 
receive  a  pension  for  their  loyalty.  Other  hairbreadtli  escapes 
followed;  and,  after  trying  successively  at  Bristol,  Bridj)ort,  and 


The  Scotch 
invasion. 
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Southampton,  Charles  at  length  embarked  at  Shoreham  (Oct.  15), 
and  landed  at  Fecamp  in  Normandy  (Oct.  17).  Cromwell  returned 
to  London  (Oct.  12),  and  took  up  his  residence  in  great  state  at 
Hampton  Court. 

England  now  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public,  in  which  Blake,  who  in  the  civil  wars  had  commanded  land 
forces,  gained  a  great  naval  reputation.  The  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  son-in-law  of  Charles  I. 
(1650),  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  an  alliance  between  the  two 
states  :  but  the  royalist  refugees  at  the  Hague  insulted  the  English 
commissioners  ;  the  envoys  of  the  Provinces,  who  came  over  to  renew 
the  negotiations  after  the  battle  of  'VYorcester,  met  with  a  cold  re¬ 
ception  ;  and  the  parliament  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  Dutch  commerce 
by  the  celebrated  Navigation  Act,  forbidding  the  importation  of  goods 
in  foreign  vessels,  except  those  of  the  country  that  produced  them 
(Oct.  9,  1651;.  Mutual  animosity  led  to  open  hostilities.  A  battle 
took  place  in  the  Downs  between  Blake  and  a  large  fleet  under  the 
Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp  (May  19,  1652),  and  the  English 
parliament  declared  war  (July  8).  Ayscue  fought  an  indecisive 
action  with  De  Ruyter  off  Plymouth  (Aug.  16).  Blake  and  Penn 
defeated  Van  Tromp  and  Do  Ruyter  in  the  Downs  (Sept.  28).  In 
a  subsequent  action  (Nov.  28)  Van  Tromp’s  superior  numbers 
forced  Blake  to  retreat  to  the  Thames,  while  the  Dutch  admiral 
carried  a  broom  at  his  mast-head  as  a  sign  that  he  had  swept  the 
seas  of  the  English ;  but  the  insult  was  avenged  by  a  new  fleet 
which  parliament  fitted  out,  and  Van  Tromp  was  entirely  defeated 
by  Blake  off  Portland  (Feb.  18,  1653).  The  action  continued 
across  the  Channel  for  three  days,  till  the  Dutch  escaped  into  the 
Scheldt.  Another  victory  was  gained  off  the  North  Foreland 
(June  2  and  3) ;  and  the  Dutch  were  blockaded  in  the  Texel  by 
Monk  and  Penn,  Blake  being  ill  on  shore.  In  attempting  to 
escape  thence,  their  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Van 
Tromp  himself  was  killed  (July  31). 

During  these  wars  nothing  had  been  done  to  settle  the  great 
problem  of  the  future  government  of  England.  The  heavy  taxation 
A  new  con  required  by  military  expenditure  had  increased 
stitution  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system.  Crom¬ 

well,  who  had  taken  no  step  to  secure  the  dictator¬ 
ship  which  his  victories  had  placed  within  his  grasp,  was  anxious 
to  effect  a  permanent  settlement.  He  saw  clearly  that  some 
monarchical  element  was  necessary,  under  whatever  name  it 
might  be  disguised,  and  that  anarchy  and  confusion  must  result 
if  parliament  was  allowed  to  combine  both  executive  and 
legislative  powers.  But  Vane  and  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
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party  in  the  Kump  wished  to  perpetuate  their  owu  ascendency  and 
to  have  no  dictatorship.  The  chief  immediate  difficulty  centred 
round  the  summoning  of  a  new  parliament.  A  free  election  was 
too  dangerou-s  to  be  contemplated.  It  was  sure  to  result  in  a 
Presbyterian,  if  not  a  royalist,  majority,  which  would  undo  all  that 
had  been  accomplished.  The  leaders  of  the  Rump  had  their  own 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  proposed  that  the  vacant  seats 
should  be  filled  up,  but  that  they  themselves  should  continue  to 
sit  without  re-election,  and  that  they  should  have  a  veto  on  the 
choice  of  new  members.  Cromwell  refused  to  sanction  so  selfish  a 
scheme.  As  the  parliament  insisted  upon  carrying  it,  he  led  300 
soldiers  down  to  the  house,  ordered  them  “  to 


Dissolution  of 
the  Rump. 


take  away  that  bauble  ”  (the  mace),  drove  out  the 
members  with  objurgations,  and  locked  the  doors 
(April  20,  1G53).  This  proceeding  was  sanctioned  by  addresses 
from  the  army,  the  fleet,  and  many  of  the  chief  corporations  of 
England. 

This  coup  d’etat  completed  the  process,  begun  with  Pride’s 
Purge,  by  which  the  supreme  power  was  secured  to  the  army. 
Cromwell  became  practically  dictator,  though  without  any  definite 
title.  His  first  act  was  to  form  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
himself  and  eight  other  officers  with  four  civilians.  But  he  "was 
still  eager  for  a  permanent  constitution,  and  he  determined  to 
entrust  its  formation  to  the  “  men  of  religion  ”  whom  he  had  found 
so  efficient  in  the  battle-field.  He  summoned  a  small  assembly 
of  his  own  nominees  (128  from  England  and  T'fti 

Wales,  5  from  Scotland,  and  G  from  Ireland),  Parliament^ 
which  has  been  called  the  “  Little  Parliament,” 
and  sometimes  “  Barebone’s  Parliament,”  from  the  ludicrous  name 
of  one  of  its  members — Praise  God  Barebone.  It  met  on  July  4, 
1G53,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  men  of  religion  were  better 
soldiers  than  statesmen.  Their  only  guide  was  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  they  hastened  to  destroy  all  existing  institutions, 
instead  of  constructing  new  ones.  Cromwell,  who  in  his  most 
exalted  moments  never  lost  sight  of  practical  necessities,  soon 
convinced  himself  that  the  assembly  was  useless,  and  must  be  got 
rid  of.  At  length,  on  Dec.  13,  Sydenham,  an  Independent,  sud¬ 
denly  proposed  that  the  parliament  should  resign  its  power  into 
Cromwell’s  hands.  The  speaker,  who  was  a  party  to  the  scheme, 
adopted  the  proposal  by  leaving  the  chair,  the  members  disposed  to 
remain  were  dispersed  by  soldiers,  and  a  majority  afterwards  signed 
the  deed  of  resignation. 

The  council  of  officers  now  issued  the  Instrument  of  Government, 
one  of  the  first  of  those  paper  constitutions,  which  have  never 
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The  Instru¬ 
ment  of 
Government. 


succeeded  in  England,  but  which  have  been  successfully  introduced 
in  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the  modern 
states  of  Europe.  Cromwell  was  apiDointed  “Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,”  and  was  installed 
on  Dec.  IG.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Protector  and  a  council  of  state  with  21  members. 
The  latter  were  named  in  the  Instrument  and  were  to  sit  for  life ; 
on  a  vacancy  the  Protector  was  to  select  one  of  six  persons  nominated 
by  parliament.  Until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was  fixed 
for  Sept.  3,  the  Protector  and  council  might  legislate  by  ordinance. 
The  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  regulations  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  parliament,  some  of  which  anticipate  the  direction  of 
recent  reforms.  There  was  a  redistribution  of  seats ;  many  of  the 
petty  boroughs  being  disfranchised,  while  members  were  given  to 
rising  towns,  like  Blanchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  A  parliamentary 
union  was  eftected  with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  There  were  to  be 
400  members  from  England  and  Wales,  30  from  Scotland,  and  30 
from  Ireland.  The  county  franchise  was  made  uniform,  but 
was  fixed  at  a  high  standard  :  the  qualification  for  a  vote  being 
the  possession  of  property  to  the  value  of  £200.  The  parliament 
was  to  consist  of  a  single  house,  it  was  to  meet  once  at  least  in 
three  years,  and  it  was  not  to  be  dissolved  till  it  had  sat  five 
months.  The  Protector  had  no  veto  on  its  measures,  but  could 
delay  their  coming  into  operation  for  twenty  days.  To  secure  the 
country  from  reaction,  it  was  provided  that  all  who  had  fought 
against  the  parliament  should  be  incapable  of  voting,  and  that  the 
council  might  refuse  to  admit  members  of  whom  it  disapproved. 

In  spite  of  these  safeguards,  Cromwell’s  attempt  to  govern  in 
harmony  with  parliament  was  a  complete  failure,  and  the  causes 

Cromwell’s  difficult  to  perceive.  He  disapproved  of 

failure  fundamental  principle  of  modern  constitutional 

government,  which  makes  the  executive  the  sub¬ 
missive  agent  of  the  legislature.  He  desired  an  independent 
executive,  such  as  exists  in  the  present  day  in  the  United 
States.  The  extreme  pretensions  of  parliament,  as  advanced  by  a 
constitutional  theorist  like  Vane,  he  regarded  as  monstrous  and 
impracticable.  Another  reason  for  his  failure  is  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  dictator¬ 
ship  was  distasteful  to  the  partisans  of  democracy  ;  the  omnipotence 
of  the  army  was  detested  by  civilians ;  the  policy  of  religious 
toleration  was  resented  both  by  Presbyterians  and  Churchmen.  A 
free  parliament,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  meet,  would  have  begun 
by  abolishing  the  Protectorate. 

The  first  parliament  met  on  Sept.  4,  1654,  and  at  once  set  to 
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work  to  attack  tlio  Instrument  of  Government,  under  which  they 
had  been  summoned.  Cromwell  was  determined  . 

not  to  allow  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  ^^ent" 

new  constitution  to  be  the  subject  of  debate  and 
constant  change,  and  he  dissolved  the  parliament  after  it  had 
sat  for  five  lunar  months.  After  an  interval  of  a  year  and  eight 
months,  he  summoned  a  second  parliament  on  Sept.  17,  1656, 
from  which  about  97  republicans  and  Presbyterians 
were  excluded  by  authority  of  the  council.  The  ,. 
majority  thus  secured  offered  Cromwell  the  title  lamen 

of  king  (March  20),  but  he  was  induced  to  decline  it  by  the 
ill-feeling  which  was  excited  in  the  army.  He  accepted,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  (May  25,  1657).  The 
practical  result  of  this  measure  was  to  revive  the  monarchy, 
though  the  title  of  Protector  was  retained.  Cromwell  received  the 
})ower  to  nominate  his  successor,  to  remove  members  of  his  council 
with  the  approval  of  parliament,  and  to  create  a  second  chamber  to 
take  the  place  of  the  house  of  lords.  On  Jan.  20,  1658,  the  new 
system  was  put  in  working.  Cromwell  had  nominated  60  members 
of  the  new  chamber,  while  the  late  parliament  was  transformed 
into  a  house  of  commons.  The  excluded  members  were  allowed  to 
resume  their  seats,  and  at  once  began  to  attack  the  constitution 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  their  absence,  especially  the  creation 
of  the  “  other  house.”  Cromwell,  in  disgust,  dissolved  the  parlia¬ 
ment  (Feb.  4),  and  never  summoned  another. 

The  failure  of  parliamentary  rule  and  the  frequent  plots  against 
his  autliority  and  his  life  compelled  Cromwell  to  govern  arbitrarily. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  ruler  whose  power  was 
based  upon  a  revolution  to  regard  the  checks 
and  convention  which  surround  a  constitutional 
king.  The  country  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  over  each  of 
which  was  appointed  a  major-general  with  military  powers. 
But  this  government,  arbitrary  as  it  was,  was  scrupulously  just  and 
fair  to  all  except  royalists,  who  were  crushed  under  confiscations 
and  heavy  exactions.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  greatest  anarchy 
prevailed,  the  church  and  Presbyterianism  having  been  overthrown 
in  rapid  succession.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  some 
amount  of  order  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  called  Triers, 
to  enquire  into  the  character  of  holders  of  livings  (1654).  Cromwell’s 
personal  desire  was  to  give  complete  toleration  to  all  except  Roman 
Catholics.  But  he  found  that  tlie  Episcopal  church  was  the 
rallying-poiut  of  royalist  malcontents,  and  in  Nov.  1655,  he  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  the  prayer-book  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church. 
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Cromwell’s  foreign  policy  has  usually  been  the  subject  of 
uumixcd  praise,  and  he  certainly  raised  the  prestige  of  England, 

.  not  only  from  the  depths  to  whieh  it  had  sunk 

under  Charles  I.,  but  to  a  height  that  had  never 
^  been  reached  before,  even  under  Henry  VIII.  or 

Elizabeth.  He  made  peace  with  the  Dutch  (April  5,  1654), 
and  concluded  alliances  with  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of 
Europe.  The  great  question  of  his  time  was  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  both  of  whom  bade  for  the  alliance  of  the 
Protector.  His  choice,  like  the  whole  of  his 
lance  wi  foreign  policy,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
religious  motives.  Both  states  were  Roman  Catholic, 
but  France  was  tolerant,  Spain  intolerant.  The  chief  naval 
success  of  the  war  was  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  (1655).  On 
land  the  assistance  of  the  Ironsides,  the  best  soldiers  of  their 
time  in  Europe,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  France,  and 
enabled  that  country  to  dictate  its  own  terms  in  the  treatv  of  the 
I’y  renees  which  ended  the  war  in  1659.  The  reward  which  England 
obtained  was  the  cession  of  Dunkirk  (June  25,  1658).  Looking  at 
matters  in  the  light  of  future  events,  it  is  probable  that  Cromwell’s 
foreign  policy  was  a  mistake,  and  was  based  upon  an  estimate  of 
conditions  which  belonged  to  the  past.  Spain  was  no  longer  the 
l)owcr  she  had  been  under  Philip  H.  It  was  France,  not  Spain,  which 
now  threatened  the  independence  of  the  lesser  states  of  Europe, 
and  the  later  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  proved  that  the  next 
attack  upon  Protestantism  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Bourbons. 

Cromwell’s  last  years  were  harassed  by  conspiracies,  and  the 
repeated  dangers  destroyed  his  peace,  and  at  last  broke  down  his 
D  ath  of  health.  He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which 
Cromwell  settled  into  a  tertian  ague,  and  he  died  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  victories  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester  (Sept.  3,  1658),  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
4th  of  his  protectorate.  His  character  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  passionate  and  prejudiced  discussion,  but  the  most  hostile 
critics  are  heginning  to  admit  that  he  was  actuated  not  only  by 
ambition  luit  by  a  sincere  love  of  his  country.  And  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  was  a  general  who  never  knew  defeat,  and  that  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  born  ruler  of  men.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  ho  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  literature,  and  a  great  lover  of 
music.  He  saved  from  destruction  the  cartoons  of  Raffaellc,  and  other 
noble  works  of  art ;  he  fostered  the  genius  of  Milton  ;  he  projected 
a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  magnificent  ‘  Polyglot 
Bible  ’  of  Brian  Walton  was  published  under  his  auspices. 

Cromwell’s  private  life  was  safe  from  the  reproach  of  his  bitterest 
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enemies.  His  wife,  Elizal^Tli  Bourcliier,  bore  him  five  sons — 
Eohert  (who  died  at  Felstead  School,  1639),  Oliver 
(who  fell  in  battle  in  1648),  llichard  and  Henry 
(who  survived  their  father),  and  James  (who  died  young:),  and 
four  daughters — Elizabeth,  IMrs.  Claypole  (d.  1658);  Bridget, 
married  successively  to  Ireton  and  Fleetwood  (d.  1681);  Mary, 
viscountess  Fauconbridge  (d.  1712);  and  Frances,  lady  Russell 
(d.  1721).  His  descendants  are  still  numerous,  especially  in 
(.'ambridgeshire  and  Herts. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  the  Commonwealth,  which 
rested  upon  the  union  of  supremo  military  and  civil  power,  which 
he  alone  could  command.  His  sou  and  successor, 

Richard  Cromwell,  was  a  civilian,  for  whom  tin; 
army  had  scanty  respect.  A  parliament  met  on 
Jan.  29,  1659,  but  it  speedily  excited  the  enmity  of  the  troops 
and  was  dissolved  on  April  22.  The  council  of  officers  headed  by 
Hesborougli,  Fleetwood,  and  Rambert,  now  recalled  the  Rump 
(IMay  7),  and  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  his  office  (May  25),  and 
retired  to  the  continent.*  Even  the  Rump  was  not  sufficiently 
submissive,  and  was  expelled  by  laimbert  (Oct.  12).  The  people 
regarded  the  military  despotism  with  growing  disgust,  but  were 
unable  to  resist  the  force  wielded  by  the  generals.  A  rising  of 
royalists  and  Presbyterians  was  suppressed  by  Ijambert  in  August. 
Aid  came,  however,  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  General  Monk, 
commander  for  the  Commonwealth  in  Scotland, 
resented  the  high-handed  way  in  which  the  officers  J«-onK. 

in  London  were  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  Jan.  1660, 
he  marched  southwards,  and  Lambert,  who  undertook  to  meet 
him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers.  On  arriving  in  London,  Monk 
restored  the  Rump.  But  the  nation  demanded  a  free  parliament, 
and  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  scanty  survivors  of  Pride’s 
Purge.  Ultimately  the  excluded  Presbyterian  members  were 
restored  to  their  seats  (Fob.  21),  and  the  Long 
I’arliament,  thus  reconstituted  after  eleven  years, 
finally  carried  out  its  original  decision  and  decreed 
its  own  dissolution  (March  16),  after  ai)pointing  a 
new  parliament  to  meet  on  April  25. 

The  Presbyterians  unitc‘d  with  the  old  royalists  in  the  elections 
for  the  “  Convention  I’arliamcnt.”  in  which  the  ancient  peers 
returned  1o  their  house,  and  the  house  of  commons  -r  <.  *• 

was  constituted  in  the  old  manner.  Monk  had 
already  opened  secret  negotiations  with  Charles  H.,  who  was 

*  Richard  Cromwell  returned  to  England  aonie  years  later,  and  lived  quietly  at 
Cheshunt  till  his  death  in  1712. 
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residing  at  Breda.  On  tlie  1st  of  May  sir  John  (rrenville 
appeared  with  a  letter  from  the  king  to  both  houses,  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  promising  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  general 
amnesty,  with  no  exceptions  but  such  as  parliament  should 
itself  make.  The  soldiers  were  assured  of  the  continuance  of  their 
present  pay,  with  all  arrears.  An  answer  was  at  once  prepared, 
and  both  houses  attended  the  proclamation  of  king  Charles  II. 
(May  8),  who  landed  at  Dover  (May  25),  and  entered  liondon  on 
his  30th  birthday.  May  29,  16G0.  So  enthusiastic  was  his  welcome 
that  he  pleasantly  said  it  must  have  been  his  fault  only  which  had 
kept  him  so  long  from  a  people  so  devoted  to  him. 


A.D. 
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1048. 

1049. 
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1052. 
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1057. 
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1000. 


Chief  Events  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth  (1042-1000). 

Beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Battle  of  Edgehill. 
l^irliament  accepts  the  Covenant.  Death  of  Pym. 
Hampden  killed  at  Chalgrove  Field. 

Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

Execution  of  archbishop  Laud. 

The  Self-denying  Ordinance,  and  the  New  Alodel. 

Battle  of  Naseby. 

The  king  given  up  by  the  Scots. 

The  Second  Civil  War.  Battle  of  Preston. 

Pride’s  Purge. 

Execution  of  Charles  I.  (Jan.  30). 

England  declared  a  Commonwealth. 

Cromwell  invades  Scotland.  Battle  of  Dunbar. 

Battle  of  Worcester. 

The  Navigation  Act. 

War  with  Holland. 

Expulsion  of  the  Rump. 

The  Instrument  of  Government.  Cromwell  declared 
Protector. 

The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice. 

Death  of  Cromwell  (Sept.  3).  His  son  Richard  declared 
Protector. 

Restoration  of  Cliarles  II. 


Medal  exhibiting  a  first-rate  Ship  of  War :  struck  to  commemorate  the 
appointment  of  James  Duke  of  York,  Lord  High  Admiral. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  House  of  Stuart  {continued). 

CHARLES  II.  (lGGO-1685). 

Note. — Ruf,  in  imhlic  documents,  his  reign  is  reclioned  from 

January  oO,  1G49. 

Born,  IMay  29,  1G30.  Jieigned  (as  reckoned),  3G  years  ;  (in  fact) 

25  years.  Age,  55. 

Charles  II.,  the  first  Eno-lisliman  of  the  Stuart  dynasR^  was  born 
at  St.  James’s,  May  29,  1G30.  He  became  “  king  de  jure,''  by  his 
fatlier’s  death,  on  Jan.  30,  1G49,  from  which  day  the  years  of  Ids 
reign  are  legally  computed,  so  that  the  first  year  of  his  actual  reign 
(IGGO-lGGl)  is  numbered  in  the  statutes  as  his  twelfth.  During 
the  Commonwealth  he  was  for  a  short  period ‘‘ king  de/aefa  ”  in 
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Scotland  (1650-1G51)  ;  but  the  battle  of  Worcester  made  him  an  exile 
in  France,  Ctermany,  and  Holland,  till  his  restoration.  May  29,  1660. 

He  was  possessed  of  many  external  advantages — a  fine  person,  a 
^eady  wit,  graceful  manners,  and  the  greatest  affability — but  he 
,  was  faithless,  selfish,  and  utterly  unprincipled  ; 

character  ^  indolent  in  business  and  given  up  to  sensual 

pleasures.  His  natural  abilities  were  equal  to 
those  of  any  other  English  king,  and  adversity  had  taught  him 
to  conceal  his  designs,  and  to  give  way  when  the  obstacles  were 
too  great  for  success.  He  had  become  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  during  his  exile,  and  his  chief  aims  were  to  restore  that  re¬ 
ligion  in  England,  and  to  free  himself  from  parliamentary  control. 
But  his  pursuit  of  these  aims  was  always  checked  by  the  selfish 
prudence  which  he  once  expressed  to  the  duke  of  York  by  saying, 
“  Brother,  I  have  no  wish  to  go  on  my  travels  again.”  His 
character  was  summed  up  in  a  mock  epitaph  by  his  boon 
companion,  Rochester  : — 

“  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one.” 


“  Quite  true  !  ”  rejoined  the  king,  “  for  my  words  are  my  own,  and 
my  acts  are  my  ministers’.” 

The  Convention  Parliament,  which  continued  to  sit  after  the  Re¬ 
storation,  settled  on  the  king  an  income  of  £1,200,000 ;  abolished 
the  feudal  revenues  of  the  crown,  granting  hereditary 
excise  duties  in  lieu  of  them ;  and  voted  tonnage 


Acts  of  the 
Convention. 


and  poundage  for  the  king’s  life.  They  passed 
an  act  of  pardon  and  indemnity,  from  which  the  regicides  and 
some  others,  including  Vane  and  Lambert,  were  excepted  by 
name.  The  regicides,  both  living  and  dead,  were  attainted. 
Twenty-nine  of  them  were  tried  before  a  special  commission 
(Oct.  9-13),  and  ten  were  executed,  the  others  having  surrendered 
on  the  promise  of  their  lives  by  a  royal  proclamation.  The 
remains  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  disinterred  by 
order  of  parliament,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  late  king’s 
death  they  were  hanged  on  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  under  which  the 
bodies  were  buried,  the  heads  being  struck  off  and  exposed  on 
Westminster  Hall  (Jan.  30.  1661).  Vane  and  Lambert  were 
brought  to  trial  later.  The  former  sealed  his  fate  by  his  bold  de¬ 
fence,  and  was  executed  June  14,  1662  ;  the  latter  saved  his  life 
by  his  submissive  demeanour,  and  lived  thirty  years  as  an  exile  in 
Guernsey,  where  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  king  dissolved  the  Convention  Parliament  Dec.  29,  1660.  The 
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army  was  next  disbanded,  except  a  force  of  1000  horse  and  4000  foot, 
which  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  our  standing  army.  In  Scotland 
the  royal  authority  was  entirely  restored  by  a  parliament  which  met 
Jan.  1, 1661.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  was  bimight  to  trial,  convicted 
on  the  feeblest  evidence,  and  executed  on  May  27. 

The  first  great  problem  of  the  government  was  the  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during 
the  Commonwealth.  The  chief  minister  was  sir 
Edward  Hyde,  now  lord  Clarendon,  who  held  the  ,  .  , 

ofiice  ot  chancellor,  and  whose  services  to  Charles  I.  settlement 
gave  him  great  influence.  He  and  the  cavaliers 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  English  church  to  its  position  under 
Laud.  But  the  obstacles  in  their  way  were  serious.  The  king 
wished  for  a  tolerant  policy  in  order  to  favour  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Presbyterians  had  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  Re¬ 
storation  that  they  merited  some  return.  At  first  they  were  treated 
with  favour  by  the  court :  some  of  them  were  appointed  to  high 
ofiice  ;  and  the  eminent  clergymen,  Baxter  and  Calamy,  were  made 
royal  chaplains.  In  the  hope  of  devising  some  satisfactory  com¬ 
promise,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Savoy  between  twelve  bishops 
and  twelve  leading  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  the  result  was  only 
to  widen  their  differences  (April  15  to  July  25,  1661). 

The  king  was  crowned  April  25,  1661,  and  on  May  8  he  met  his 
new  parliament,  which  lasted,  though  with  some  long  prorogations, 
till  January  24,  1679.  It  contained  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
cavaliers,  who  set  to  work  to  effect  an  ecclesiastical  settlement 
without  any  regard  for  the  wishes  or  interests  of  the 
Nonconformists.  By  the  Corporation  Act  (1661) 
all  municipal  officers  were  required  to  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  church  of  England,  to  alqure  the 
Covenant,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance,  renouncing  the 
lawfulness  of  bearing  arms  against  the  king  or  his  officers,  even  in 
self-defence.  In  the  next  session  was  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of 
Uniformity  (May  19,  1662),  which  required  all  clergymen  to  ex¬ 
press  their  “  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  as  recently  revised  and  settled  by 
convocation ;  to  receive  episcopal  ordination  ;  to  abjure  the  Cove- 
‘  nant,  and  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance.  All  who  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  these  conditions  were  to  be  ipso  facto  deprived  of  their 
preferments  on  the  ensuing  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  (Aug.  24),  and 
on  that  day  nearly  2000  clergymen  left  their  livings.  They  were 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  learned  and  pious,  as  their  very 
sacrifice  itself  proved  them  to  be  among  the  most  conscioutious,  of 
the  clergy.  The  government  tempted  many  of  them  witli  offers  of 
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high  preferaicut,  which  were  refused,  with  scarcely  an  exceptioiu 
Even  bishoprics  were  ottered  to  Baxter,  Calamy,  and  Reynolds,  but 
accepted  only  by  the  last.  Severer  measures  followed.  The  de¬ 
prived  ministers  were  forbidden  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  exercise 
their  ministry,  unde  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and 
the  like  penalties,  up  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  were  imposed 
on  their  hearers  by  the  Conventicle  Act,  if  as  many  as  five  persons, 
besides  the  members  of  the  same  household,  should  assemble  for 
worship  (1664).  Tlic  very  means  of  subsistence  left  to  the  deprived 
clergy  were  struck  at  l^y  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which  prohibited  those 
who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance  from  coming 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town,  except  in  travelling,  and 
also  disabled  them  from  keeping  schools  (1665).  The  Noncon¬ 
formists  were  also  included  in  the  disabilities  of  the  Test  Act,  which 
was  passed  against  the  Catholics  in  1673  (see  below,  p.  262). 
These  persecuting  acts  were  only  repealed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

In  foreign  politics  a  close  alliance  was  maintained  with  France, 
where  the  death  of  cardinal  Mazarin  (March  8,  1661),  placed  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
Foreign  ^IV.  (1643-1715).  One  of  the  chief 

objects  of  this  alliance  was  to  support  Portugal, 
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which  had  been  engaged  since  1640  in  a  struggle  to  recover  its 
independence  of  Spain.  Henrietta,  the  sister  of  Charles  II.,  was 
married  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  Cha,rles  himself  espoused  Catharine  of  Braganza,  daughter  of 
John  IV.  of  Portugal  (^lay  21,  1662),  a  woman  of  sense,  spirit,  and 
virtue,  whom  he  treated  with  heartless  neglect,  while  he  lived  openly 
in  the  society  of  his  mistresses.  Her  chief  value  in  the  king’s  eyes 
was  her  dowry  of  £500,000,  with  the  fortresses  of  Tangier  in 
Africa  and  Bombay  in  India.  The  money  was  squandered  on  his 
pleasures ;  but  his  returning  necessities  led  him  to  sell  Dunkirk 
(Cromwell’s  conquest)  to  the  king  of  France  for  £400,000. 

The  Dutch  and  English  meantime  continued  their  rivalry  for 
commercial  supremacy  at  sea.  A  new  “  African  company  ”  formed 
.  ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  York,  came  into 
®  collision  with  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Guinea 
coast ;  *  and  an  English  fieet  captured  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  (since  the  great  city  of  Neio  Yorh} 
on  the  coast  of  America  (Aug.  27,  1664).  Parliament  voted 
£2,500,0 JO  for  the  war;  and  the  clergy  were  for  the  first  time 
included  in  the  tax,  instead  f)f  voting  separate  supplies  in 
convocation.  AVar  was  declared  against  Holland,  Feb.  22,  1665 ; 
and  a  great  naval  victory  was  gained  off  Lowestoft  by  the 
*  Guineas  WPre  first  cojned  in  tlio  year  16C3  from  gold  imported  by  this  comjiany. 
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English  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York,  prince  Kupert,  and  lord 
Sandwich  (June  3).  Louis  XIV.  now  came  to  the  help  of  the 
United  Provinces,  with  whom  he  had  previously  made  an  alliance 
against  Spain,  and  declared  war  against  England,  Jan.  16,  1666. 
The  French  fleet  of  40  ships  sailed  from  Toulon,  and  Albemarle 
(general  Monk)  detached  prince  Rupert  with  20  of  his  74  ships 
to  keep  them  in  check.  During  his  absence,  the  Dutch  fleet  of 
80  sail,  under  De  Ruyter  and  the  younger  Van  Tromp,  appeared 
off  the  North  Foreland,  and  were  engaged  by  Albemarle.  The 
battle  lasted  four  days  (June  1-4).  On  the  second  the  Dutch 
were  reinforced  by  16  ships,  but  tlie  arrival  of  prince  Rupert  on 
the  third  saved  Albemarle  from  destruction ;  and  after  a  violent 
combat  on  the  fourth,  both  fleets  returned  to  their  harbours.  A 
more  decisive  battle  on  the  25t]i  of  July  gave  the  English  the 
mastery  of  the  sea. 

Tliese  two  years,  however,  are  still  more  memorable  for  'pestilence 
and  fire  than  for  war.  The  mysterious  epidemic,  called  distinctively 
the  Plague,  which  has  been  known  on  the  shores  of 
the  Levant  from  the  earliest  ages,  had  long  since  ^  ° 

appeared  in  Europe  (imported,  as  some  said,  by  the  Crusaders), 
and  the  close  streets  of  old  London  were  seldom  free  from  its 
ravages ;  but  in  1665  it  broke  out  with  a  violence  unexampled 
since  the  Black  Death  (1349).  In  J  uly  the  weekly  deaths  were 
1100,  in  vSeptember  they  increased  to  10,000,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  100,000  perished.  The  parliament  removed  to  Oxford  ; 
the  court  and  nobility  fled  from  I^ondon  ;  the  houses  were  shut 
up,  and  whole  streets  deserted,  except  by  the  solitary  passenger 
staggering  home  to  die,  and  the  heavy  sound  of  the  death-cart, 
with  the  voice  of  tlie  ])ellman  crying,  “  Bring  forth  your  dead  ! 
Bring  forth  your  dead  !  ”  The  rites  of  burial  were  soon  neglected, 
and  the  corpses  were  flung  into  great  pits.  It  was  not  until  winter 
had  fairly  set  in  that  the  pestilence  declined. 

The  new  year  (1666)  earned  from  the  jieu  of  Dry  den  the 
title  of  “  Annus  Mirabilis  ”  (the  Year  of  Wonders),  partly  by  the 
great  sea-fights  related  above,  but  chiefly  by  the 
“  Great  Firefi  which  almost  totally  destroyed  the 
city  of  London.  It  broke  out  before  daybreak 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  2,  in  a  baker’s  house  near  London  Bridge,  at 
the  spot  marked  by  the  column  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  called 
“  the  Monument ;  ”  and,  aided  by  an  east  wind  and  a  dry  season 
it  devoured  the  close  wooden  houses  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Temple,  and  as  far  north  as  Holborn  Bridge  and  Cripplegate.  It 
I’agcd  for  three  days  and  nights,  defying  the  eftbrts  to  arrest  it, 
which  were  directed  by  tlie  king  and  his  brother  in  person.  It  was 
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only  on  Sept.  5  that  its  progress  was  stayed  at  great  gaps  made  by 
blowing  up  houses  with  gunpowder.  It  destroyed  about  400  streets, 
and  13,000  houses,  though  only  eight  lives  were  lost ;  but  the 
remnants  of  the  plague  were  burnt  out  as  by  a  refiner’s  fire,  and  the 
city  rose  from  its  ashes,  with  the  magnificent  dome  of  new  St.  Paul’s 
on  its  central  hill,  under  the  master  hand  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

These  calamities  favoured  the  desire  for  peace,  and  negotiations 
were  opened  at  Breda  (May  14,  1667).  During  their  progi-ess  the 
fleet  was  neglected,  and  the  Dutch  seized  the 
opportunity  for  striking  a  terrible  blow  at  our  naval 
power.  De  Euyter  suddenly  appeared  at  the  Nore, 
took  Sheerness  (June  9),  burnt  some  ships  at  Chatham  (June  12), 
and  ascended  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  he  was  repulsed 
by  sir  Edward  Sprague  (June  29).  But  the  negotiations  were 
rather  hurried  than  delayed  by  these  events,  and  peace  was 
concluded  at  Breda,  July  21,  1667. 

The  scapegoat  for  these  disasters  was  lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
really  opposed  to  the  war,  but  who  had  excited  the  enmity  of  the 
cavaliers  by  his  support  of  the  act  of  indemnity, 
and  of  the  Nonconformists  by  his  ecclesiastical 
policy.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Anne  to 
the  duke  of  York,  he  became  the  grandfather  of  two  queens  of 
England — Mary  and  Anne.  But  he  was  disliked  by  the  king, 
who  wished  to  secure  religious  toleration,  and  who  resented 
his  minister’s  lectures  on  his  private  life.  Charles  deprived  him 
of  the  great  seal  (Aug.  30),  and  when  the  commons  impeached  him 
(Nov.  12),  advised  his  departure  to  the  continent.  The  lords,  who 
would  probably  have  acquitted  him  if  he  had  been  supported  by 
the  king,  now  decreed  his  banishment.  Clarendon  spent  his  exile 
in  writing  the  ‘  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,’  a  work  of  great 
eloquence  and  power,  but  in  many  parts  wilfully  inaccurate,  and 
therefore  untrustworthy.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  1674. 

In  the  government  which  succeeded  Clarendon,  we  have  the 
first  resemblance  to  the  modern  “  Cabinet ;  ”  for  it  bore  the  equiva- 
rp,  «  ,  ,  lent  name  of  “  Cabal,”  that  is,  a  secret  committee. 

^  ^  ^  ‘  Its  chief  members  were  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  lord 
Arlington,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Ashley,  and  the  carl 
of  Lauderdale,  the  last  being  specially  concerned  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  mere  accident  that  their  initials 
formed  the  word  “  Cabal,”  but  this  fact  served  to  connect  the  term 
so  closely  with  them  that  it  acquired  an  evil  significance,  and  thus 
the  word  “  cabinet  ”  was  used  in  later  times  in  its  place. 

The  members  of  the  Cabal  had  little  of  that  close  unity  of  purpose 
which  characterises  a  modern  cabinet.  Clifibrd  and  Arlington 
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were  Ituinaii  Catholics,  Lauderdale  was  a  Presbyterian,  Ashley  wag 
a  philosopher  and  the  friend  of  John  Locke,  and  Buckingham,  if 
he  had  any  religion  at  all,  was  an  Independent.  But  they  were 
more  united  than  any  previous  body  of  ministers  had  been,  the  link 
between  them  being  hostility  to  Clarendon.  They  wished  to  relax, 
in  the  interests  of  Catholics,  or  of  Protestants,  or  of  both,  the  harsh 
ecclesiastical  laws  which  have  received  the  name  of  Clarendon’s 
code.  At  first  they  tried  to  conciliate  the  parliament  by  pursuing 
a  popular  foreign  policy.  Sir  William  Temple,  the  English  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  concluded  the  Triijle  Alliance 
between  England,  the  United  Provinces,  and  Sweden 
(.Jan.  1.3,  1668),  in  order  to  check  the  aggressions 
of  France  at  the  expense  of  Spain.  This  treaty,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  i)opular,  induced  I^ouis  XIV.  to  make  peace  with  Spain  at 
Aix-la  Chapclle,  and  to  surrender  his  conquests  in  Franche  Comte'. 

But  the  cavalier  parliament  refused  to  abandon  its  attitude  in 
church  matters.  It  rejected  a  bill  for  the  comprehension  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  it  renewed  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  had  only  been 
passed  for  four  years.  Charles  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he 
determined  to  submit  to  parliament  no  longer,  but  to  carry  out  his 
aims  with  the  aid  of  Ph’ance.  His  confidants  in  _ 
the  matter  were  Clifford  and  Arlington,  who  signed  ®  ^^nver 
the  f-iecret  Treaty  of  Dover  (May  22,  1670).  By 
this  Charles  engaged  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  assist  Louis  in  his  schemes  on  Spain  and  Holland; 
and  Louis  promised  Charles  a  pension  of  3,000,000  livres  (£120,000), 
while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  aid  of  6000  men  in  case  of  an 
insurrection  in  England.  The  other  ministers  were  hoodwinked 
by  a  sham  treaty,  which  said  nothing  about  Roman  Catholicism  or 
about  French  aid  against  domestic  revolt,  and  they  were  induced  to 
consent  to  the  Dutch  war  by  a  promise  that  the  king  would  employ 
the  royal  prerogative  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters. 

War  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  March  17, 1672,  and  a  despe¬ 
rate  naval  action  was  fought  in  Southwold  Bay  between  Dc  Ruyter 
and  the  duke  of  York,  the  French  fleet  standing 
aloof.  The  Dutch  retired,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
English  lord  Sandwich  was  killed  (May  28).  On 
land  a  small  English  force  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
John  Churchill  (afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough)  followed  Louis, 
who  overran  the  United  Provinces.  The  French  invasion  led 
to  a  domestic  revolution  in  the  Provinces.  The  oligarchical 
government,  which  had  been  established  since  1650,  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  its  leader,  John  de  Witt,  was  murdered  by  a  mob  at 
the  Hague.  The  office  of  stadtholder,  which  had  been  vacant  for 
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22  years,  was  revived,  and  given  to  the  young  William  III.  of 
Orange,  whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  Charles  II.  The  youthful 
prince  met  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  with  a  courage  which 
foreshadowed  the  greatness  of  his  future  career.  He  induced  the 
people  to  flood  the  country  by  cutting  the  dykes,  and  declared  his 
resolution  of  founding  a  new  Holland  across  the  seas  rather  than 
yield  to  the  foreign  invaders. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
(1072), by  which  lie  suspended  all  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists 
^  ,  and  recusants.  This  wholesale  use  of  what  was 

tion  of  Indul-  dispensing  power  ”  excited  a  storm 

gence  disapprobation,  and  the  popular  dread  of  papacy 

was  excited  Igv  the  alliance  with  France  against 
the  Protestant  Dutcli.  When  parliament  met  in  1073  these 
feelings  were  so  strongly  exju'essed  that  Charles  was  compelled 
to  revoke  his  Declaration  (March  7),  while  the  Test  Act  was 
]:>assed  to  make  the  penal  laws  more  severe.  This 
bound  all  persons  holding  any  public  office  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  the  established  church,  and  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  with  another,  abjuring  belief 
in  transubstantiation.  In  consequence  of  this,  Clifford  and  a 
number  of  Catholic  noblemen  resigned  their  offices  ;  and  the  duke 
of  York  gave  up  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  prince  Eupert. 

The  passing  of  the  Test  Act  marks  the  end  of  the  Cabal  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  this  illustrates  the  growing  tendency  towards  a  system 
of  party  government.  It  is  true  that  the  change  of  men  and 
measures  was  not  so  complete  as  that  which  follows  a  parliamentary 
defeat  in  the  present  day.  Clifford  retired,  but  Shaftesbury,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  all  retained  office  for  periods  of 
varying  length.  But  they  lost  their  position  as  chief  advisers  of 
the  king,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  Cliftbrd’s  successor  in  office, 
the  lord  treasurer,  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
made  earl  of  Danby.*  In  domestic  politics  Danby  was  a  follower 
.  ,  of  Clarendon  :  he  supported  the  jirerogative  and 

tion^o^Danby  Anglican  church.  In  foreign  affairs  he  was 
opposed  to  the  French  alliance,  though  his  servility 
to  the  king  prevented  him  from  freeing  England  from  its 
dependence  upon  France.  But  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a 
separate  peace  with  the  United  Provinces  (Feb  9,  1674).  He 
failed,  however,  to  reconcile  the  king  with  parliament,  and  Charles 
clung  to  the  subsidies  of  liOuis  XIV.,  which  freed  him  from 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  parliamentary  grants.  Danby  himself 


*  After  the  Revoluticii  he  held  the  titles  of  uiari|uis  of  Carmarthen  and  duke  of 
Leeds. 
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had  to  take  part  iii  the  disgraceful  haggling  as  to  the  amount 
which  it  was  worth  Louis’s  while  to  pay  for  the  neutrality  of 
England.  The  reluctance  of  the  French  king  to  meet  Charles’s 
demands,  and  the  agency  of  Danby,  at  last  produced  a  temporary 
change  of  policy  in  1677,  when  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
the  princess  Mary,  elder  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
William  of  Orange,  the  leader  of  the  European  coalidon  against 
France.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace  at  Nymegen. 

During  these  years  the  opposition  to  the  government  was  headed 
by  lord  xVshley,  now  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  deserted  the  king’s 
side  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  befooled  in  the  matter 
of  the  Dover  treaty,  and  that  Charles’s  pretended  tolerance  was  only 
a  cloak  for  his  design  to  restore  Roman  Catholicism.  He  had 
resigned  the  chancellorship  in  Nov.  1673,  and  ho  was  soon  followed 
by  Buckingham,  who  had  the  same  motives  for  changing  his 
allegiance.  The  great  object  of  the  opposition  was  to  procure  a 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  in  the  hope  that  the  Nonconformists 
might  obtain  a  larger  representation  at  a  new  election.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  foiled  by  the  influence  of  Danby,  who  relied  for 
support  upon  the  cavalier  majority  which  had  been  returned  after 
the  restoration.  But  an  event  now  occurred  which 
gave  a  great  advantage  to  Shaftesbury  and  his  ^ 

followers.  This  was  the  discovery  of  the  pretended 
“  Popish  Plot  ”  liy  Titus  Cates,  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
who  was  first  an  Anabaptist,  then  a  clergyman,  next  a  convert 
to  Romanism,  and  a  member  of  the  English  college  of  St.  Omer, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled,  but  where  he  had  obtained 
much  information  useful  for  his  present  purpose.  He  caused 
the  king  to  be  informed  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  him¬ 
self  laid  an  information  before  sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  an  active 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  the  following  etfect  — The  pope  had  dele¬ 
gated  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Jesuits  ;  the  king  was 
to  be  assassinated  as  a  heretic ;  London  was  to  be  fired,  and  the 
Protestants  everywhere  massacred ;  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to 
James  as  a  gift  from  the  pope  on  condition  of  the  extirpation  of 
Protestantism ;  and,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  also  was  doomed  to 
death.  In  spite  of  the  improbability  of  the  story  and  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  Oates  himself,  he  obtained  credence  from  the  people, 
and  even  from  the  ministers,  while  the  opposition  took  up  the 
“plot”  as  a  party  weapon.  Coleman,  the  late  queen’s  confessor, 
was  arrested  ;  and  his  papers  furnished  evidence,  not  indeed  of  the 
plot,  but  of  a  plot  with  France  for  converting  the  nation  and  bribing 
the  king  to  popery.  At  this  juncture  the  magistrate,  sir  Edmonds- 
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bury  Godfrey,  was  foimd  murdered  in  a  ditch  at  Primrose  Hill ; 
and  his  death,  the  real  manner  of  which  is  still  a  mystery,  was 
universally  ascribed  to  the  Papists  (Oct  15).  Charles  treated  the 
whole  matter  with  characteristic  levity,  saying  that  “  he  was  accused 
of  being  in  a  plot  against  his  own  life ;  ”  but  the  duke  of  York 
insisted  on  inquiry  ;  while  Danby,  in  a  strong  anti-Catholic  spirit, 
laid  the  case  before  parliament  at  its  meeting  (Oct.  21).  A  solemn 
fast  was  appointed  ;  several  Catholic  peers  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  both  houses  declared  their  belief  in  the  plot ;  and,  amidst 
this  excitement,  an  act  was  passed  to  exclude  Catholics  from  either 
house  of  parliament.  The  C^ommons  proceeded  to 
of^Danb  impeach  Danby  of  high  treason,  on  the  evidence  of 

a  letter  produced  by  Montagu,  the  ambassador  at 
Paris,  demanding  money  from  Louis  for  the  king  (Dec.  21)  ;  but  the 
lords  refused  to  commit  him,  and  Charles  prorogued  the  parliament 
(Dec.  30),  which  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved,  having  sat  for  18 
years  (Jan.  24,  1679). 

Meanwhile  the  “  plot  ”  went  on  bravely.  When  Oates  was 
rewarded  with  a  lodging  in  Whitehall,  and  a  pension  of  £1200  a 
year,  he  naturally  found  imitators.  A  wretch,  named  IFill/am 
Bedloe,  came  forward  with  new  evidence ;  and  executions  became 
frequent.  The  first  victim  was  Coleman  (Dec.  3).  He  was  followed 
to  the  scaffold  by  three  priests  (Jan.  24);  and  three  of  the  queen’s 
servants  suffered  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey  on  the  sole  evidence  of 
Bedloe  (Feb.).  The  new  elections  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
epposition,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  for  the  duke  of  York  to 
retire  to  Brussels. 

Parliament  met  on  March  6, 1679,  in  a  temper  most  hostile  to  the 
court.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  revived,  and  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  though  he  had  received  a  pardon  from  the 
king  (April  16).*  Charles  was  compelled  to  give  office  to  the 
opposition,  and  he  accepted  a  scheme  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
_  .  ,  sir  William  Temple.  By  this  a  new  privy  council 

sc^me  of  formed  of  30  members,  fifteen  being  offi- 

government.  state,  while  the  other  fifteen  were  to  be  in¬ 

dependent  members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament- 
All  were  to  be  equally  trusted  with  every  secret  of  state,  and  the 
king  was  to  do  nothing  without  taking  their  advice.  Of  this  council 
Shaftesbury  was  president ;  the  earl  of  Sunderland  (Robert 
Spenser)  being  secretary  of  state.  The  scheme,  however,  proved 
unworkable,  and  before  long  a  sort  of  inner  council,  or  cahinet,  was 
formed  by  sir  William  Temple,  earl  of  Essex,  Sunderland,  and  lord 

*  Tlie  principle  thus  asserted,  that  a  royal  pardon  could  not  bar  a  parliamentary 
impeachment,  was  confirmed  by  the  .tc^  of  Settlement  in  1701. 
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Halifax  (George  Savile).  By  the  influeuce  of  Shaftesbury,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Commons  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  79  ; 
but  its  progress  was  stopped  bj"  the  dissolution  of  parliament  (May, 
1679).  To  this  parliament  we  owe  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corbus 
Act,  “  for  the  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for 
prevention  of  imprisonments  beyond  the  seas  ”  (31  tb  tt  r 
Car.  II.  c.  2).  It  forbids  the  judges,  under  severe  Corpus 
penalties,  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  directing  the  gaoler  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in 
court,  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  It  requires 
that  every  prisoner  shall  be  indicted  the  first  term  after  his  com¬ 
mitment,  and  tried  in  the  subsequent  term.  It  secures  a  person, 
once  set  free  by  order  of  the  court,  from  being  again  committed 
for  the  same  offence.  This  statute,  which  secured  the  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  great  charter,  received  the  royal 
assent  on  May  26,  1679. 

Scotland  had  now  been  driven  into  open  rebellion  by  the  tyranny 
of  Lauderdale  and  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  a  recreant 
Presbyterian.  As  early  as  1666  an  insurrection  ,  _ 

broke  out  in  the  west,  where  the  strength  of  the  Covenanters 
Covenanters  lay ;  but  the  insurgents  were  defeated 
at  the  Pentland  Hills  (Nov.  28),  and  many  of  them  were  executed. 
From  this  time  the  penal  laws  were  enforced  most  cruelly  by  the 
council  of  Scotland,  their  chief  agent  being  colonel  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  viscount  Dundee.  Sharp  was  the 
chief  object  of  popular  hatred ;  and  he  was  at  length  cruelly 
murdered  by  a  party  of  Covenanters  at  Magus  Muir  in  Fifeshirc 
(May  3,  1679).  The  assassins  retired  towards  Glasgow,  gathered 
an  armed  force,  and  defeated  a  small  body  of  cavalry  under  Claver¬ 
house  at  Drumclog  (June  1).  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
Glasgow,  but  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed  at  Both  well 
Bridge,  on  the  Clyde,  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  on  a  special  commission  into  Scotland  (June  22,  1679). 

The  opposition  now  began  to  look  to  Monmouth  as  a  possible 
rival  to  the  duke  of  York  for  the  crown.  He  was  Charles’s  favourite 
illegitimate  son,  by  Lucy  AYaters,  whom  it  was  afterwards  pretended 
that  the  king  had  married.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  generous 
disposition,  but  utterly  wanting  in  judgment  and  firmness  :  hence 
he  easily  became  the  tool  of  the  opposition ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
poem  of  Dryden  he  is  Absalom,  and  Shaftesbury  Achitophel. 

’I'lic  first  success  of  the  anti-Catholic  party  was  followed  by  some 
reaction.  ITie  accusations  of  Oates  and  B(;dloo  had  hitherto  insured 
conviction;  but  they  now  received  a  check  in  the  ac(piittal  of  sir 
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George  Wakeman,  the  queen’s  pliysieiau,  and  three  others  (July  18).. 
Tlic  duke  of  York  returned  from  the  continent,  and  superseded 
Monmouth  as  lord  high  commissioner  in  Scotland,  where  he  re¬ 
newed  the  cruelties  of  Tjauderdalc.  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed 
(Oct.  15),  and  the  council  modified.  But  the  flagging  credit  of  the 
plot  was  revived  by  a  fresh  informer  named  Dangerfield,  who  ac¬ 
cused  the  Presbyterians  as  well  as  the  Papists.  This  new  invention 
was  called  the  “  Meal-tuh  Plot,”  from  the  place  where  the  papers 
were  alleged  to  have  been  discovered.  Meanwhile  Shaftesbury  was 
bent  on  revenging  his  disgrace.  He  procured  many 
addresses  praying  for  tlie  speedy  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  court  party  got  up  counter 
addresses,  expressing  abhorrence  of  such  an  interference  with  the 
king’s  prerogative.  Hence  the  hvo  great  parties  of  country  and 
court  obtained  the  appellations  of  Petitioners  and  Ahliorrers,  which 
wcr(^  soon  superseded  by  the  nicknames  of  W hig  and  Tory.* 

At  lengtli  the  new  parliament  assembled  (Oct.  21,  1G80),  and 
proved  more  violent  than  the  last  in  their  hostility.  The  Exclusion 
_  .  .  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority 

BiU  (Nov.  15).  In  the  lords  it  was  supported  by 

Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Essex,  but  opposed 
by  Halifax  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  ability,  and  thrown  out  by 
03  to  33,  after  a  debate  of  unprecedented  length,  during  the 
whole  of  which  the  king  was  present.  The  Commons  gave  vent 
to  their  disappointment  by  the  impeachment  of  the  Catholic  lords 
who  were  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  The  aged  viscount  Stafford 
was  found  guilty,  after  a  trial  of  six  days,  and  Charles  had  the 
weakness  to  consent  to  his  death ;  but  the  shamelessness  of  the 
witnesses  on  his  trial,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  excited  on  the 
scaffold,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  “  plot,”  and  his  was  the  last  blood 
shed  for  it  (Dec.  29,  1680).  An  end  was  put  to  the  violence  of 
parliament  by  a  dissolution  (Jan.  10,  1681). 

A  new  parliament,  the  last  in  Charles’s  reign,  was  convened  at 
Oxford  (March  21,  1681).  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  city  mem¬ 
bers,  and  other  leading  exclusionists,  came  with 
Reaction  numerous  followers,  many  of  them  armed ;  and  the 
\^igs  ^  king’s  guards  were  mustered.  The  parliament 
consisted  nearly  of  the  same  members  as  the  last  ; 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  again  introduced.  But  they  had 
over-estimated  their  strength;  and  when  the  king,  w'ho  had  just 
concluded  another  pension-treaty  with  France,  ventured  on  the 

*  These  uames  were  originally  terms  of  opprobrium.  The  “  Whigs  ”  were  the 
Covenanters  of  western  Scotland  ;  while  the  “  Tories  ”  were  the  Irish  outlaws  who 
refused  to  accept  the  settlement  in  Connaught,  and  who  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts. 
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decisive  step  of  a  dissolution  in  a  week  after  tlieir  meeting 
(March  28),  it  became  evident  tliat  he  was  backed  by  a  strong 
national  party.  His  waiting  policy  had  been  completely  successfub 
and  the  Whigs  were  discredited  by  their  own  violence.  Mdiatever 
plots  had  been  formed  by  the  Catholics,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  falsehood  aud  exaggeration  of  Oates’s  story,  and  tins  recoiled 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  abused  the  popular  credulity.  The 
support  of  Monmouth  was  Shaftesbury’s  capital  mistake.  The 
nation  might  have  tolerated  tlic  exclusion  of  James,  but  his 
daughters  liad  done  nothing  to  deserve  harsh  treatment,  and  the 
elder  was  married  to  the  greatest  living  champion  of  Protestantism. 
The  story  of  Monmouth’s  legitimacy  was  believed  by  few,  and 
the  nation  resented  the  mad  scheme  of  setting  a  bastard  on  the 
throne.  A  reaction  had  set  in,  which  the  court  followed  up 
witliout  even  a  pretence  of  mercy  or  moderation.  'Wliile  tlie 
clergy  ])reached  “passive  obedience”  servile  judges  and  packed 
juries  l)egan  those  judical  murders  wliich  have  handed  down  the 
names  of  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys  to  perpetual  infamy.  The  first 
victim  was  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  4iad  been 
present  at  Oxford.  He  was  condemned  for  conspiracy  on  the 
testimony  of  the  very  same  wretches  who  had  lately  given 
evidence  against  the  Catholics,  and  wlio  were  now  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  court.  Shaftesbury  himself  was  next  committed  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason ;  but  tlie  grand  jury  ignored  tlie  bill, 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  city  (Nov.  24,  1G81).  To  prevent  a 
similar  miscarriage  of  “justice”  for  the  future,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  such  sheriffs  as  would  return  juries  whose  verdicts 
miglit  be  relied  on  ;  and,  after  a  long  cont(^st,  Dudley  North  and 
another  nominee  of  the  court  were  elected  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  (1682).  Upon  this,  Shaftesbury  tied  to  Plolland,  aud 
there  his  troubled  career  was  closed  by  death  (Jan.  1683). 

London  now  paid  the  penalty  of  her  long-tried  devotion  to  tlie 
po])ular  cause.  An  inquiry  was  directed  into  the  validity  of  the 
city’s  charter,  and,  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts,  it  was  gf 

pronounced  by  the  judges  to  have  been  forfeited.  town 

Charles  only  restored  it  on  condition  of  his  having  charters, 
the  disposal  of  tlie  chief  municipal  offices  (June, 

1683).  Most  of  the  other  corporations  in  England  surrendered 
their  charters,  and  received  them  back  on  the  like  terms, 
paying  heavy,  sums  for  the  favour.  As  the  corporations  had  in 
most  cases  fhe  power  of  returning  the  borough  members,  these 
measures  gave  the  crown  a  very  useful  control  over  the  composition 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

These  proceedings  drove  the  opposition  to  despair,  and  to  the 
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violent  measures  which  despair  inspires.  Its  leaders  were  now 
William,  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  As 
Whig  con-  early  as  1681,  when  the  king  was  ill,  a  scheme  had 
spiracy.  been  formed,  with  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury,  for 

armed  resistance  to  the  duke  of  York’s  succession;  and  now  a 
more  definite  conspiracy  was  organized.  A  council  of  six — 
namely,  Monmouth,  Russell,  Sidney,  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord 
Howard  of  Eskrick,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  great 
patriot — concerted  measures  with  Argylo  and  other  Scottish 
malcontents  for  risings  in  the  city,  in  Cheshire,  and  in  the  west. 
At  the  same  time  another  plot  was  formed,  without  their  know¬ 
ledge,  to  assassinate  the  king  on  his  return  from  Newmarket, 
by  stopping  his  coach  and  shooting  him,  at  a  farm  called  the 
Rye  House,  on  the  Lea  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
belonged  to  Rumhold,  an  old  republican  officer. 
Charles  escaped  the  snare  by  leaving  Newmarket 
eight  days  earlier  than  he  had  proposed,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  “Rye  House  Plot”  was  followed  by  the  betrayal  of  the 
Whig  conspiracy.  Monmouth  escaped;  but  the  other  leaders 
were  taken,  and  lord  Howard  made  a  confession  of  the  whole 
scheme.  It  was  well  known  that  the  two  conspiracies  were 
unconnected,  but  the  court  made  every  effort  to 
y  11  fasten  on  the  Whig  leaders  the  guilt  of  the  Ryc- 

or  usse  .  Lord  Russell  was  the  first  tried. 

He  acknowledged  the  plan  of  insurrection,  but  denied  all 
thoughts  of  attempting  the  king’s  life;  and  the  evidence  for 
the  crown  confirmed  his  statement.  Though  no  overt  act  of 
treason  was  proved,  he  was  found  guilty ;  and,  neither  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  nor  the  stronger  motive  of  £100,000  offered  by 
liis  father  to  the  king’s  mistress,  could  obtain  his  pardon.  “  If 
I  do  not  take  his  life,”  said  Charles,  “he  will  soon  have  mine.” 
“  xArbitrary  government,”  said  Russell,  “  cannot  be  set  up  in 
England  without  wading  through  my  blood.”  His  wife,  who 
had  acted  as  his  secretary  at  the  trial,  fortified  his  resolution 
by  her  Christian  courage ;  and,  after  an  affecting  parting  with 
her,  he  w’as  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  July  21,  1683. 

Against  Sidney,  lord  Howard  w'as  the  only  witness  ;  and,  as  the 
law  of  treason  isequires  two,  the  defect  was  supplied  by  a  manuscript 
found  among  his  papers,  advocating  republican 
government,  and  approving  of  conspiracies  against 
such  tyrants  as  Caligula  and  Nero.  Under  the 
direction  of  Jeffreys,  who  had  lately  been  made  chief  justice, 
these  abstract  theories  were  taken  as  evidence  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  reigning  king;  and  Sidney  was  found  guilty  (Nov.  21) 
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aud  beheaded  (Dec.  7),  glorying  that  he  suffered  for  “the  good 
old  cause.”  Hampden,  against  whom  no  second  witness  could  be 
invented,  was  convicted  of  misdemeanour  only,  and  fined  £40,000 
(Feb.  6).  Essex  was  found  in  the  Tower  with  his  throat  cut, 
probably  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  morning  of  lord  Russell’s  trial. 
Monmouth  was  pardoned,  but  soon  afterwards  banished  from  court, 
and  he  fled  to  Holland  early  in  1 684. 

By  the  prosecution  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
municipal  charters,  Charles  obtained  as  much  power  as  he  wished. 
He  never  summoned  another  parliament,  although  Trium  h  of 

a  statute  of  his  own  reign,  when  repealing  the  rharles  II 

Triennial  Act  of  1641,  decreed  that  three  years 
should  not  elapse  without  a  parliamentary  session.  Titus  Oates  was 
convicted  of  libelling  the  duke,  sentenced  to  £100,000  damages,  and 
imprisoned  in  default  of  payment.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
in  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign,  which  are  chiefly  filled  with  dis¬ 
putes  for  the  chief  influence  over  the  king  between  the  duke  of  York, 
Halifax,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  was  J ames’s  brother-in-law. 
These  quarrels  were  still  unsettled  when  Charles  II.  died  of  apoplexy 
(Feb.  6,  1685),  in  the  55th  year  of  liis  age  and  the  25th  of  his 
reign.  On  his  death-bed  he  formally  acknowledged  his  adhesion 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  long  been  secretly  a  member. 

Of  the  two  objects  with  wdiich  Charles  II.  had  commenced  his 
reign — the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  freedom  of 
the  crown  from  control — he  had  achieved  the  latter  partly,  througli 
his  own  prudence,  but  still  more  through  the  folly  of  his 
adversaries.  But  he  had  purchased  this  success  by  completely 
abandoning  his  religious  scheme.  The  Popish  plot  had  taught 
him  the  folly  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  in  his  later  years  he  was 
externally  a  close  ally  of  the  English  church. 

In  spite  of  the  quasi-despotism  which  he  exercised  after  1681, 
constitutional  liberties  made  considerable  progress  in  his  reign. 
The  Commons  asserted  their  right  to  appropriate 
supplies  to  definite  objects,  and  to  control  the 
officials  who  were  concerned  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  The  princiiile  of  ministerial 
responsibility  was  affirmed  with  great  distinctness  in  the  im¬ 
peachments  of  Clarendon  and  Danby.  The  latter  case  is  of 
special  significance,  as  the  act  for  which  he  was  impeached  was 
]>roved  to  have  been  committed  by  the  king’s  express  command. 
The  undue  exercise  of  the  “  dispensing  power  ”  was  successfully 
resisted.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  alone  is  so  important  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  statement,  the  first  half  of  which  has  little  foundation, 
that  the  reign  was  “  an  era  of  good  laws  but  of  bad  government.” 


Constitu¬ 
tional  pro¬ 
gress. 


Medal  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  Seven  Bishops.  Obverse. 
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The  House  of  Stuart  (continued). 

JAMES  II.  (1685-1688). 

Born.,  Oct.  15,  163.8.  Reigned,  4  years.  Reign  ceased, 

Dec.  11,  1688.  Died,  Sept.  16,  1701.  Age,  68. 

.James  II.  of  England  and  YII.  of  Scotland  was  52  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  his  brother.  His  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  had  died  in 
1670,  leaving  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne.  In  1673  James 
had  provoked  the  indignation  of  parliament  by  a 
second  marriage  with  Mary  of  Modena.  As  duke 
of  York,  he  had  shown  himself  a  painstaking  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  the  Admiralty,  and  a  cruel  persecutor 
in  Scotland.  His  aims  w^ere  the  same  as  those  of  Charles  II.  :  the 
restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  these  aims  he  displayed 
none  of  his  brother’s  prudence  or  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Charles’s  reign  had  proved  conclusively  that  the  crown  must  rely 
for  support  upon  the  English  church ;  but  this  was  tlic  very 
lesson  which  James  refused  to  learn.  He  ascended  the  throne 
with  greater  power  than  any  king  had  possessed  since  Henry 
VIII.  The  Whigs  were  ruined  and  discredited ;  the  Tories 
preached  the  (loctiine  of  non-resistance  ;  tlm  crown  could  regulate 
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the  composition  of  parliament  by  the  hold  it  had  obtained  over  the 
corporations.  Within  three  years  James  had  thrown  away  all 
these  advantages.  His  subordination  of  politics  to  the  interests 
of  his  religion,  and  his  open  attack  upon  all  that  was  dearest  to 
the  English  churchmen,  alienated  the  Tories,  while  he  failed 
to  conciliate  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  reckless  attempt  to 
restore  Roman  Catholicism,  which  Charles  11.  had  tried  and 
abandoned,  cost  James  liis  crown. 

He  was  crowned,  with  his  queen,  on  April  23,  1685,  the  com¬ 
munion  being  omitted  ;  and  parliament  assembled  May  19.  They 
proved  devoted  to  the  court ;  granted  the  king  tonnage  and  poundage, 
with  other  duties,  for  his  life;  and  discliarged  Danby  and  the 
Catholic  lords  accused  by  Oates.  The  punishment 
inflicted  on  that  miscreant  excited  almost  as  much 
abhorrence  as  his  crime  itself.  Being  convicted  of 
perjury,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  heavily  fined,  whipped 
at  the  cart’s  tail  from  Aldgatc  to  Newgate  on  one  day,  and 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  the  next,  imprisoned  for  life,  and 
pilloried  five  times  every  year.  Contrary  to  the  manifest  intention 
of  his  judges,  he  survived  the  infliction  of  1700  lashes,  and  lived 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when  he  received  a  pardon  and  a  pension 
of  £500  a  year.  His  accomplice  Dangerfield  died 
from  the  severity  of  a  like  punishment ;  but  his 
dcatli  was  laid  to  the  door  of  a  person  named 
Francis,  who  struck  liim  in  the  eye  with  a  cane  on  his  way 
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back  to  Newgate,  and  was  hanged  for  the  murder.  On  the  same 
day  (May  30)  the  venerable  Eichaed  Baxtee,  to  whom  Charles 
had  even  offered  a  bishopric,  was  tried  for  a 
of  Baxter  seditious  libel  against  the  church,  in  his  Paraphrase 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  amidst  ribald  insults  which  surprise  us  even  from 
the  lips  of  Jeffreys,  who  is  said  to  have  wished  to  have  him 
whipped,  like  Oates  and  Dangerfield. 

The  accession  of  James  drove  the  exiled  Whigs  to  attempt  an 
insurrection,  which  resulted  in  lamentable  failure.  Monmouth, 
whom  the  prince  of  Orange  prudently  dismissed 
Sc^Iand^  from  his  court,  retired  to  Brussels,  and  concerted 
with  the  earl  of  Argyle  a  simultaneous  rising 
in  Scotland  and  England.  Early  in  May,  Argyle  landed  in 
Cantyre  and  raised  about  2500  of  his  own  clan,  but  his  force  was 
dispersed  by  the  militia  ;  he  himself  was  captured  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant  (June  17, 1685),  and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  (June  30). 
The  Scottish  parliament,  meeting  on  April  23,  had  already  passed 
new  laws  against  the  Covenanters,  who  were  delivered  over  to  the 
cruelties  of  Claverhouse. 

On  June  11  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire 
with  scarcely  100  followers,  but  with  equipments  for  an  army.  His 
.  popularity  in  the  west  soon  placed  him  at  the 

M^^n^uth  kead  of  more  than  2000  men,  almost  entirely  of 

°  the  lower  orders.  Advancing  to  Taunton,  he 

assumed  the  title  of  “  King  James  II.,”  having  already  issued  a 
declaration  stigmatizing  “  James,  duke  of  York,”  as  “  a  traitor, 
a  tyrant,  an  assassin,  and  a  popish  usurper.”  He  marched 
on  slowly,  gathering  more  adherents  than  he  could  arm,  and 
neglecting  to  take  any  decisive  measures.  The  news  of  Argyle’s 
fate  had  already  led  him  to  despair,  when  he  met  the  royal  army 
under  Feversham  and  Churchill.  Seizing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
he  attacked  them  at  Sedgmoor,  near  Bridgewater  (July  6), 
where  was  fought  the  last  pitched  battle  upon  English  soil.  His 
peasants  were  dispersed  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  Monmouth 
himself  fled.  He  was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant  (July  8),  and  carried  to  London.  On  the  journey  he 
wrote  the  most  submissive  letters  to  the  king,  who  admitted  him  to 
an  interview,  but  only  to  endeavour  to  extort  from  him  the  names 
of  his  accomplices  (July  13).  At  this  insult  Monmouth’s  courage 
revived  ;  and  he  met  his  fate  calmly,  the  last  scene  being  painfully 
protracted  by  the  irresolution  of  the  execuiioner  (July  15,  1685). 
His  followers  were  devoted  to  destruction.  Many  suffered  military 
execution  from  the  ferocious  colonel  Kirke,  who  had  long  served  at 
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Tangier,  and  who  indicted  on  the  towns  that  had  favoured 
Monmouth  the  barbarities  learned  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Moors.  Others  were  reserved  for  the  more  systematic  cruelty  of 
.fetFreys,  who  was  sent  down  on  a  special  com-  pi  j  a  • 
mission,  long  remembered  in  the  west  as  the  ^  ssize. 
“  Bloody  Assize."  Besides  those  already  butchered  by  Kirke  and 
his  “  lambs,”  as  he  called  his  soldiers,  the  contemporary  record 
of  Assizes  shows  the  number  to  have  been  exaggerated,  since  it  did 
not  exceed  65,  who  suffered  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Even  those 
who  received  pardon  were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt  by 
fines  which  reduced  them  to  beggary.  Some  bought  a  pardon 
by  bribing  the  judge,  who  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
selling  his  protection.  Jeffreys,  for  these  eminent  services,  was 
soon  after  invested  by  the  king  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor 
(Sept.  28).  Courtiers,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  court,  nay,  the 
queen  herself,  made  large  gains  by  a  traffic  in  pardons,  and  by  the 
sale  of  prisoners  for  field  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  The  maids  of 
honour  received  more  than  £2000  as  the  price  of  a  pardon  to  the 
young  girls  of  Taunton,  who  had  presented  Monmouth  with  an 
embroidered  banner  and  a  Bible.  While  these  scenes  were  passing 
in  England,  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which 
Henry  IV.  (1598)  had  established  liberty  of  worship  in  France 
(Oct.  12, 1683).  Above  half  a  million  of  Protestants,  many  of  them 
the  most  industrious  subjects  of  the  crown,  left  France  ;  nearly 
50,000  settled  in  England,  destined  to  plant  the  silk  manufacture, 
with  other  arts,  among  us,  and  meanwhile  exciting  new  fears  of 
papal  persecution. 

The  king  now  commenced  that  contest  for  the  power  of  “  dis- 
pensing  ”  with  the  provisions  of  the  Test  Act,  which  ended  in  the 
loss  of  his  crown.  He  first  proposed  to  keep  Catholic  officers  in  the 
army ;  and  being  unable  to  obtain  the  assent  of  _ 
parliament,  which  met  on  Nov.  9,  he  dismissed 
them  on  Nov.  20.  He  was  equally  unsuccesstul 
with  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The  question  was  next  brought 
before  the  judges  by  a  feigned  action  against  sir  Edward  Hale, 
a  new  convert  to  Romanism,  who  had  accepted  a  commission 
of  colonel.  The  bench  having  been  purged  by  the  dismissal  of 
four  judges,  the  twelve  judges,  with  one  exception,  declared  that 
there  was  no  law  with  which  the  king  could  not  dispense  (June 
21).  To  coerce  the  church,  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission 
was  issued  (July  14,  1686),  which  suspended  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  for  not  silencing  a  clergyman  who  had  preached  against 
popery.  ( Jatholic  worship  was  celebrated  in  public ;  schools  were 
opened  by  tlie  Jesuits ;  and  Catliolics  were  appointed  as  heads  of 
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houses  iu  both  uuivcrsities.  The  king  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  Home,  and  to  give  a  public  reception  to  a  papal 
nuncio  (July  3,  1687).  To  secure  himself  against  a  possible  rising 
in  the  capital,  he  gave  commissions  to  Roman  Catholic  officers, 
brought  over  troops  from  Ireland,  and  formed  a  military  camp  upon 


Hounslow  Heath. 

As  these  measures  excited  the  bitter  indignation  of  churchmen, 
James  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Nonconformists  by  freeing  them 
from  the  disabilities  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the 
legislation  of  the  previous  reign.  He  published  declarations  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  first  in  Scotland  (Feb,  12,  1687)  and  then  in 
England  (April  4)  ;  and  in  a  progress  through  the  country  (Sept.) 
h(‘  paid  court  to  the  Dissenters,  most  of  whom,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  constitutional  liberties  for  their  own  advantage, 
or  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  they 
detested  far  more  than  they  did  the  English  church. 

The  best  commentary  on  James’s  professions  was  furnished  by  his 
conduct  in  Ireland.  In  that  unfortunate  country  the  Protestant 
element  had  been  strengthened  by  the  settlements 
Irelan  .  which  had  been  established  under  the  Stuarts  and 

the  Commonwealth.  But  the  national  and  religious  spirit  of  the 
Irish  was  proof  against  their  misfortunes  :  their  hatred  of  the 
(jonqueror  was  hardly  to  be  extinguished  by  the  massacres  of 
Droffheda  and  Wexford.  The  condition  of  Ireland  under  James  If. 

o 

is  unique  in  history.  The  English  king  was  allied  by  his  religion 
with  the  oppressed  native  or  semi-native  race  ;  he  was  opposed 
by  his  religion  to  the  Protestant  ruling-class,  the  men  who  upheld 
the  English  ascendency.  With  the  most  reckless  disregard  of 
all  considerations  of  statesmanship,  James  set  himself  to  reverse 
the  whole  current  of  history  ;  to  alter  without  any  preparation 
the  balance  of  races  and  of  religious  parties  ;  to  make  the  oppressed 
in  their  turn  the  oppressors.  Tyrconnel,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  (1687) ;  and  he  proceeded  to  expel  the 
Protestants  from  all  civil  and  military  offices,  to  fill  their  places  with 
Catholics,  and  to  annul  the  charters  of  Dublin  and  other  corporations. 

A  crisis  was  brought  on  by  the  publication  of  a  second  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  (May  4,  1 688),  with  a  command  that  it  should  be 
read  in  all  churches  on  the  two  Sundays,  May  20  and  27.  Upon 
this  the  primate,  Sancroft,  united  with  six  other  bishops  in  a 
private  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him  not  to 
insist  on  their  reading  the  Indulgence  from  the 
■  pulpit,  which  their  consciences  forbade  them  to  'lo 
(May  18).  James  resolved  to  deal  with  the  petition  as  a  seditious 
libel.  Th(‘  seven  bishops  were  brought  before  the  council,  and 


The  seven 
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committed  to  the  Tower ;  the  people  lining  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  entreating  their  blessing  as  they  passed  along  (Jnne  8).  The 
scene  was  repeated  when  they  were  called  into  court  to  plead 
(June  15),  and  again  when  they  were  brought  to  trial  (June  29). 
A  conclusive  defence  was  made  by  their  counsel,  and  especially  by 
Somers  ;  and  after  several  hours  of  deliberation,  the  verdict  of  “ 
Guilty  ”  was  pronounced  by  the  jury  (June  30),  Westminster-hall 
rang  with  bursts  of  cheering,  which  were  re-echoed  through  the 
country,  and  even  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  in  the  king’s  own 
hearing.  “  So  much  the  worse  for  them,”  he  exclaimed,  on  learning 
the  eause  of  the  uproar. 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  proceedings  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a 
sou,  who  was  baptized  by  the  names  of  James  Francis  Edward 
(June  10,  1688).  This  event  was  so  opportune  that  suspicion  was 
excited  as  to  its  reality,  and  it  hastened  on  a  scheme  already  in 
progress  for  the  liberation  of  the  country.  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  the  son-in-law  of  James,  had  sent  over  an 
emissary,  Dykvelt,  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the 
English  Protestants.  His  mission  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  now  another  envoy,  Zuylestein,  who  was  sent  to 
congratulate  James  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  brought  back  to 
William  an  invitation  from  several  nobles  and  other  leading  states¬ 
men,  to  appear  in  arms  as  their  defender.  The  prince’s  prej)arations 
were  made  known  to  James  by  Louis  XIV, ;  but  he  slighted  the 
information,  till  he  received  a  letter  from  his  minister  at  the  Hague, 
warning  him  of  an  immediate  invasion.  The  king  was  thunder¬ 
struck  ;  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he  began  to  retrace 
his  steps  with  a  precipitation  wliicli  only  proved  his  fear,  and  brought 
him  into  contempt  (Oct,).  The  prince  of  Orange  was  now  on  his 
way  to  England.  He  published  a  declaration  of  his  intention  in 
coming,  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  iDeople,  to  procure 
a  free  parliament,  and  to  examine  the  suspicions  that  were  current 
respecting  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (Oct.  10).  Great  hopes 
were  excited  by  the  declaration.  On  Oct.  19  he  set  sail  from  Hel- 
voetsluys,  with  500  ships  and  14,000  men ;  landed  at  Torbay, 
Nov.  5, 1688  ;  and  advanced  to  Exeter.  His  unexpected  arrival  in 
this  quarter,  and  the  terror  struck  by  the  suppression  of  the  late 
rising,  made  his  first  reception  somewhat  cool.  But  sir  Edward 
Seymour  and  other  gentlemen  soon  joined  him.  Symptoms  of  dis¬ 
affection  appeared  in  the  king’s  army  at  Salisbury,  and  lord 
Cornburv,  the  eldest  sou  of  James’s  nephew,  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  over  to  William  (Nov.  12).  JamTs^ 

James  declared  his  intention  of  calling  a  parliament 
(Nov.  16),  and  hastened  to  Salisbury.  His  officers  promised 
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to  staiul  by  him  ;  but  one  of  the  iiiobi  conspicuous  and  favoured 
of  them,  lord  Churchill,  deserted  to  the  opposite  camp  a  few 
days  after,  with  the  duke  of  Grtifton,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II. 
(Nov.  22).  The  king  now  retreated.  At  Andover  he  was 
abandoned  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Anne  (Nov.  24)  ;  and,  on  reaching  London,  he  found  that 
Anne  herself  had  fled  to  Nottingham  with  lady  Churchill  and  the 
bishop  of  London  (Nov.  26).  “  God  help  me  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ; 

“  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !  ”  He  now  seemed  passive 
in  the  hands  of  his  council,  composed  of  the  peers  who  were  in 
London.  By  their  advice  he  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  summoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  Jan.  15,  and  sent  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  William  (Nov.  30).  But 
he  lacked  his  father’s  courage  and  determined  to 
James  s  ig  t.  without  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  nego¬ 

tiations.  The  queen  and  her  infant  son  left  Whitehall,  Dec.  10, 
and  sailed  for  France  ;  and  at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning  the 
king  stole  away  in  disguise  from  Whitehall  to  Sheerness,  carrying 
with  him  the  Great  Seal,  which  he  threw  into  the  river.  By 
these  acts  he  left  the  country  without  a  government ;  and  his  reign 
is  held  to  have  terminated  on  that  day,  Dec.  11,  1688. 


The  Interregnum  :  Dec.  11,  1688,  to  Feb.  13,  1689. 

The  populace  of  London  was  in  riot ;  Catholic  chapels  were  sacked ; 
the  detested  Jeffreys  had  been  seized  at  Wapping,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Tower ;  the  disbanded  troops  of  Feversham  were  let  loose 
upon  the  country  ;  when  the  peers  and  bishops  w  ho  were  in  London 
formed  a  provisional  government,  under  the  presidency  of  Halifax 
(Dec.  11  and  12),  and  invited  the  prince  of  Orange  to  advance  on 
London.  Alcan  while  James  had  been  recognised  and  detained  at 
Sheerness  (Dec.  12).  His  friends  escorted  him 
Second  flight,  Whitehall  (Dec.  16);  but  he  begged  leave 

to  retire  to  llochester,  and  William,  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  him, 
was  only  too  glad  to  give  permission.  There  he  waited  for  a  fcAv 
days,  hoping  to  be  recalled  ;  and  at  last  he  sailed  for  France 
(Dec.  23).  He  was  kindly  received  by  Louis,  and  took  up  his 
.abode  at  St.  Germain’s,  wJiich  henceforth  became  the  court  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts. 

The  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Whitehall  the  same  day  that 
Th  Con  James  departed  (Dec.  19),  and  summoned  a Con¬ 

vention  "  vention  of  the  Estates,”  consisting  of  the  peers  and 
commoners  elected  just  ns  for  a  parliament.  The 
wants  of  the  exchequer  were  sui)i)lied  meanwhile  by  a  free  loan 
from  the  merchants  of  l.ondon. 
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The  Conventiou  met  on  Jan.  22,  1689.  After  much  discussion, 
and  with  no  little  opposition  in  the  peers,  they  resolved  that  James, 
hy  violating  the  constitution,  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people,  and  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated 
the  throne  ;  and,  further,  that  the  rule  of  a  Eomish  prince  had  been 
proved  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Still 
more  discussion  arose  respecting  a  successor.  The  prince  of  Orange 

refused  the  proposal  of  a  regency  ;  and,  before  filling  Declaration 
the  vacant  throne,  the  commons  drew  up,  and  the  Right 

lords  accepted,  the  memorable  “  Declaration  of 
Right.”  Besides  reasserting  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  aggressions  of  James,  it  settled  the  crown,  first  on 
William  and  Mary  as  king  and  queen ;  next  on  the  survivor  of 
them ;  then  on  the  queeivs  issue ;  failing  them,  on  the  princess 
Anne  and  her  issue ;  and  lastly,  failing  tliem,  on  the  issue  of  the 
})rincc  of  Orange.  It  concluded  by  prescribing  new  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  supremacy.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1689,  the 
Convention  met  at  Whitehall ;  the  declaration  was  read ;  the 
crown  was  ottered  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and 
accepted  by  William  in  a  few  quiet  words  ;  and,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland. 


Chief  Events  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

A.D. 

1660.  Restoration.  Abolition  of  feudal  incidents. 

1662.  Act  of  Uniformity. 

1665.  The  Great  Plague. 

1666.  The  Great  Fire  of  London. 

1667.  The  Dutch  in  the  Medway.  Fall  of  Clarendon. 

1668.  The  Triple  Alliance. 

1670.  The  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover. 

1672.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

1673.  The  Test  Act.  End  of  the  Cabal. 

1677.  Alarriage  of  Mary  to  William  of  Orange. 

1678.  The  Popish  plot.  Impeachment  of  Danby. 

1679.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 

1681.  Triumph  of  Charles  II.  over  tlio  Whigs. 

1683.  Rye  House  plot.  Execution  of  Russell  and  Sidney, 
1685.  Death  of  Charles  II.  Accession  of  James  II. 

„  Risi^ig  of  Monmouth.  Battle  of  Sedgmoor. 

1688.  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

„  Revolution.  Flight  of  James. 


Medal  of  William  and  Mary. 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

The  Revolution  Dynasty. 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  II.  (1689-1702). 

William  :  Born,  Nov.  I,  1650.  Heigned,  13  years.  Age,  52. 

Mary  :  Born,  April  30,  1662.  Reigned,  6  years.  Age,  33. 

I. — William  and  Mary,  jointly  (1689-1694). 

William  Henry  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  Nov.  4,  1650,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
William  II.,  stadtholder  in  five  of  the  United  Provinces.  His 

Willi  m  III  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles 

^  ’  I  ;  and  thus  he  was  the  nephew,  as  well  as  the 

son-in-law,  of  James  II.  He  had  trained  his  slender  body  and 
weak  constitution  to  endure  fatigue.  His  pale  and  impassive 
countenance  was  lighted  up  by  piercing  eyes  and  dignified  by 
an  ample  forehead.  His  demeanour  was  grave  and  reserved 
almost  to  moroseness  ;  and  his  taciturnity  might  have  earned 
the  epithet  of  his  great  ancestor  (see  p.  187).  When  he  spoke, 
it  was  little  and  very  slowly,  with  what  bishop  Burnet  calls 
“a  disgusting  dryness,”  but  “well  and  to  the  point,”  and  his 
words  could  always  be  implicitly  relied  on.  His  excellence  lay  in 
action.  He  freed  England  from  tyranny,  placed  her  civil  and 
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religious  liberties  ou  a  firm  basis,  and  raised  her  to  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  states  of  Euroj^e.  And  all  this  he  did  amidst 
danger,  ingratitude,  and  opposition,  even  from  those  who  had 
invited  him  to  the  work. 

Though  the  crown  was  entrusted  to  William  and  Mary  jointly, 
the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  He  chose 
his  ministers  from  Ijoth  political  parties,  of  course  ^  , 

excluding  declared  Jacobites,  as  the  partisans  of  the  niuiis  eis. 
Stuarts  are  henceforth  called  (from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of 
James).  Danby  and  Nottingham  were  associated  in  the  same 
council  with  TIalifax  and  Siirewsbury ;  and  high  ofliccs  were 
conferred  upon  some  of  his  Dutch  followers,  of  whom  Bentinck 
was  made  earl  of  I’ortland,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
duke.  William  was  his  own  foreign  minister,  and  the  one  object  of 
his  European  policy  was  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Convention,  having  declared  itself  a  parliament  (Feb.  13), 
proceeded  to  settle  tlie  revenue  of  the  crown  on  a  scale  of  frugality 
bordering  on  distrust ;  half  of  the  whole  income  of  £1,200,000  was 
devoted  to  the  public  expenses,  and  half  to  the  civil 
list.  This  confirmed  the  precedent  of  the  appro-  Relations 
priatiou  of  supplies  which  had  been  set  under 
Charles  II.,  and  it  was  in  this  reign  that  the  modern 
practice  of  a  bill  to  regulate  expenditure  was  finally  introduced. 
William  resented  the  parsimony  with  which  his  wants  were  supplied, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  Dutch  troops  that  he  was  able  to 
surmount  his  first  difficulties,  and  to  persevere  in  his  foreign 
policy.  He  used  them  to  suppress  the  mutiny  of  a  Scotch 
regiment,  soon  after  his  accession.  This  led  to  the  first  Mutiny 
Act,  which  has  since  been  renewed  annually,  for  placing  the  troops 
under  martial  law.  Indirectly  this  secured  annual  sessions  of 
parliament,  as  without  tlic  mutiny  bill  martial  law  would  cease  in 
the  army,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  discipline. 

Freedom  of  worship  was  secured  to  Protestant  Dissenters  by  the 
Toleration  Act  (May  24);  but  Unitarians  were  excluded  from 
its  benefits,  and  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  church  of  England,  the  primate  Bancroft 
and  seven  other  bishops  refused  to  take  the  new  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  were  suspended.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  400  of  the  clergy,  who  suffered  de¬ 
privation,  and.  Tinder  the  name  of  Nonjurors,  formed  a  class  devoted 
to  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart. 

In  Scotland  a  convention  of  the  estates  declared  James  to  have 
forefaulted  the  crown,  which  Avas  conferred  on  AVilliam  and  Mary. 
Episcopacy  again  gave  place  to  Presbyterianism  as  the  established 
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religion,  but  the  covenant  was  tacitly  abandoned,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  extreme  party.  Still  the  Stuarts  had  a  large 
body  of  adherents,  especially  in  the  Highlands. 
The  duke  of  Gordon  held  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
for  king  J ames ;  and  Claverhouse,  now  viscount  Dundee,  raised  his 
standard  at  Stirling  and  assembled  an  army  of  2000  or  3000  high¬ 
landers.  He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  general  Mackay  in 
the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  south  of  Blair  Athol  (see  map,  p.  81); 
but  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle  (July  13,  1689).  Gordon  had 
already  surrendered  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  (June  13),  and  all 
resistance  ceased  with  the  death  of  Dundee. 

A  far  more  formidable  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Ireland, 
where  James  himself  landed  on  March  12,  having  been  furnished 
by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  fleet,  but  he  had  only  1200 
of  his  own  soldiers,  and  100  French  officers.  Tyr- 
connel  met  him  at  Cork,  with  a  horde  of  wild  Irish, 
far  more  than  he  could  arm.  With  this  force,  and  with  only 
twelve  field-pieces  and  four  mortars,  he  laid  siege  to  London¬ 
derry,  which  raised  the  long-celebrated  cry  of  “  No  surrender.” 
The  city  was  blockaded  for  105  days  by  marshal  Eosen,  and 
both  inhabitants  and  garrison  suffered  the  last  extremities  of 
famine ;  but  their  heroic  resistance,  under  major  Baker  and  a 
clergyman  named  Walker,  was  at  last  successful.  They  were 
relieved  by  Kirke,  July  30,  and  on  August  1  the  besieging 
army  broke  up,  after  burning  their  huts.  On  the  same  day  lord 
Mountcashel  was  defeated  at  Newton  Butler  by  the  Protestants 
of  Enniskillen.  On  Aug.  12  marshal  Schomberg  landed  at  Dona- 
ghadee,  with  10,000  men,  and  took  and  sacked  Carrickfergus. 
James,  after  in  vain  offering  him  battle,  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

The  English  parliament  reassembled  Oct.  25,  and  converted  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  with  some  enlargements,  into  a  statute,  which, 
„  under  the  name  of  the  Bill  of  Eights,  forms,  after 
Rights  °  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Eight,  the  third 
°  '  great  charter  of  our  liberties.  It  formally  declared 

the  illegality  of  the  dispensing  pow’er,  of  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
mission,  of  unparliamentary  taxation,  and  of  a  standing  army 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  It  laid  down  the  rights  of 
free  elections,  freedom  of  speech,  and  frequent  parliaments. 

William’s  first  parliament  was  dissolved  Feb.  6,  1690,  and 
succeeded  by  one  in  which  the  Tories  had  a  majority.  An  act  of 
pardon  and  indemnity,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  rancour  of 
the  Whigs,  was  now  carried  (May  20),  and  a  grant  of  £1,200,000 
was  A'oted  for  the  war  in  Ireland.  The  king  landed  at 
Carrickfergus,  June  11;  and,  having  joined  Schomberg,  advanced 
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against  James,  who  retreated  to  a  strong  position  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river  Boyne.  On  July  1,  1690, 

William  crossed  the  river,  and  utterly  defeated 
James,  whose  army  at  once  dispersed,  while  he 
himself  fled  to  Franco,  and  landed  at  Brest,  July  9.  The 
Battle  op  the  Boyne  has  perhaps  cost  more  lives  by  its 
factious  celebration  in  after  years  than  fell  in  the  action  itself. 
The  vanquished  lost  only  1500,  and  the  victors  500  ;  but  among 
the  latter  were  marshal  Schomberg,  and  Walker,  the  defender 
of  Londonderry.  William  followed  up  his  victory  by  taking 
Waterford  and  other  towns ;  but  Limerick  made  good  its 
resistance  (Aug.  8-30),  and  he  returned  to  England,  Sept.  6.  For 
the  next  month  the  command  devolved  upon  Churchill,  now  carl 
of  Marlborough,  but  he  returned  home  after  capturing  Cork  and 
Kinsale  (Sept,  and  Oct.).  TyrconneTs  departure  for  France  left 
the  command  of  the  Jacobites  to  Patrick  Sarsfield,  the  popular 
leader  of  the  Irish,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Limerick.  Ginkell  commanded  for  William,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  brought  the  campaign  to  a  successful  close  by  the 
masterly  capture  of  Athlone  (June  30),  the  defeat  of  the  French 
general  St.  Ruth  at  Aghrim  (July  12),  and  the  surrender  of 
Limerick  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  war  was  concluded  by 
the  Pacification  of  Limerick,  which  secured  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  permitted  those  who  wished, 
te  retire  to  the  continent  at  the  expense  of  government  (Oct.  3, 
1691).  Sarsfield  and  about  12,000  men  entered  into  the  service  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  “  Irish  brigade  ”  played  a  distinguished 
part  in  subsequent  wars. 

The  victory  of  William  III.  restored  the  Protestant  ascendency  in 
Ireland,  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  measures  of  James  II. 
and  Tyrconnel.  In  spite  of  the  Pacification  of  qJ 

Limerick,  a  series  of  harsh  enactments  were  made  Ireland 

against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  have  received 
the  ominous  name  of  the  “  penal  code.”  Not  only  were  they 
excluded  from  all  share  in  public  life,  but  they  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  rights  of  private  citizens.  Still  more  unjusti¬ 
fiable  were  the  measures  taken  to  ruin  Irish  trade  in  the 
interest  of  the  commercial  classes  in  Ireland.  Under  Charles  II. 
Irish  ships  had  been  excluded  from  the  Navigation  Act,  and 
they  were  thus  deprived  of  all  share  of  the  colonial  trade  (1663), 
and  the  exportation  of  Irish  cattle  to  England  was  forbidden  in 
1665.  These  harsh  enactments  were  surpassed  by  the  act  of  1699, 
which  prohibited  the  export  of  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  not 
only  to  England,  but  to  all  other  countries.  This  ruined  the  most 
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flourishing  industry  in  the  country,  and  it  was  a  very  insufficient 
compensation  to  encourage  the  linen -manufacture,  which  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster. 

Meanwhile  the  support  given  to  James  by  Louis  had  led  to 
hostilities  in  the  Channel,  and  war  was  declared  against  France, 
May  7,  1689.  On  June  30,  1690,  the  English  and 

rencn  war.  fleets,  under  the  earl  of  Torrington,  were 

defeated  off  Beachy  Head  by  admiral  Tourville,  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Thames ;  while  the  French  remained  masters  of 
the  Channel,  but  they  attempted  nothing  further,  except  burning 
Teignmouth.  In  1691  William  went  to  Holland,  to  arrange  for  a 
grand  European  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  spent  all 
the  summer  there,  with  Marlborough,  in  an  indecisive  campaign 
(May — October). 

At  the  close  of  1691  the  new  government  was  established  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  A  pacification  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  had 
been  made  in  August,  granting  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all  who 
„  „  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  take  the  oath  of 

Glenc^e^^  ^  allegiance  before  Dec.  31 ;  but  subjecting  defaulter.s 
to  military  execution.  These  terms  were  complied 
with  by  all  the  Jacobite  heads  of  clans,  except  MTan,  the 
chief  of  tlie  ]M‘Donalds  of  Glencoe,  a  wild  valley  of  the 
western  highlands,  opening  upon  Loch  Leven,  and  accessible  on 
the  land  side  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes.  MTan  repaired 
to  Fort  Augustus  on  Dec.  31,  but  found  no  one  authorized  to 
administer  the  oath.  Ho  was  directed  to  Inverary  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  passes,  which  were  blocked  with  snow,  he 
arrived  there  only  on  Jan.  6.  The  sheriff  of  Argyle,  however, 
yielding  to  MTan’s  earnest  entreaties,  received  his  oath,  and  he 
returned  home  in  security.  But  he  had  deadly  enemies  in  the 
government,  including  the  secretary,  sir  John  Dalrymple  (after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Stair),  who  availed  himself  of  MTan’s  legal  default 
to  plan  the  massacre  of  his  whole  tribe.  The  horrid  deed  was 
carried  into  execution,  with  as  much  treachery  as  cruelty,  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  13,  1692 ;  and  it  was  only  the  late  arrival  of  one 
party  of  soldiers  that  enabled  a  portion  of  the  clan  to  escape 
tlirough  some  unguarded  passes.  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe  set  the 
stamp  of  execration  on  William’s  name  in  the  Highlands ;  and, 
though  ho  was  doubtless  imposed  on  by  Dalrymple,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  acquit  him  of  culpable  negligence,  ifi  he  was  not  guilty  of 
direct  connivance.  At  all  events,  he  showed  not  the  least  desire  to 
punish  the  crime,  after  its  full  proportions  had  become  known. 

In  this  year  (1692)  a  formidable  attempt  was  made  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  with  French  aid.  But  their  sanguine 
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fleet  under  Toiirville  put  out  from  Brest,  it  was  encountered 
by  the  English  wl  Dutch  off  cape  La  Hogue  and 
La  Ho^e  utterly  defeated  (May  19, 1692).  In  commemoration 

°  ’  of  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  queen  Mary  gave  up 

the  palace  of  Greenwich  as  a  hospital  for  disabled  seamen,  and 
the  erection  of  the  present  Greenwich  Hospital  was  begun  by 
William  in  1696. 

In  the  same  year  (1692)  William  again  went  to  Holland,  and 
Louis  had  some  compensation  for  his  loss  at  La  Hogue,  in  the 
defeats  of  William  by  marshal  Luxemburg,  near  Namur  (Aug.  3, 
1692),  and  at  Landen  (July  19,  1693 ;  sec  map,  p.  283),  and  in 
the  naval  victory  of  Tourville  over  sir  George  Eooke  and  a 
valuable  convoy,  near  Lagos  (June  17,  1693).  These  reverses 
were  the  more  serious  for  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  the 
Jacobites.  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Boston  declared  for  James,  and 
several  leading  men,  including  Marlborough,  were  engaged  in 
close  correspondence  with  St.  Germain’s,  in  order  to  secure  their 
position  in  the  possible  event  of  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  pressure 
of  war  taxes  became  severe ;  and  the  parliament,  which  met  Nov. 
12,  1694,  seized  the  opportunity  to  carry  the  bill  for  Triennial 
.  .  Parliaments,  to  which  William  had  refused  his 
riennia  c  .  former  session.  (This  statute,  which 

provided  for  a  neiv  parliament  every  three  years,  was  repealed 
under  George  I.,  in  1716.)  During  the  same  session,  the  Freedom 
Fr  ed  m  of  Press  was  established  by  the  non-renewal, 

on  its  expiration,  of  the  act  to  restrain  unlicensed 
^  ’  printing.  Severe  steps  were  taken  to  punish  the 

prevalent  corruption  of  public  ofiicers ;  among  whom,  sir  John 
Trevor,  the  speaker,  had  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  putting  the 
question  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  venality. 


William  III.,  alone  (Dec.  1694  to  1702). 

The  loss  of  queen  Mary,  who  died  of  small-pox  on  Dec.  28, 1694, 
.  deprived  the  throne  of  William  of  the  appearance 
of  legitimacy  given  by  her  sharing  it,  and  plots 
began  to  be  formed  by  the  Jacobites  against  the 
king’s  life,  with  the  sanction  of  James.  William  spent  the 
summer  in  the  Netherlands,  and  achieved  one  of  his  greatest 
successes,  the  taking  of  Namur  and  its  citadel  (Aug.  4  and 
Sept.  1,  1695).  The  new  parliament,  which  met  on  Nov.  22, 
passed  a  most  important  Act  for  regulating  Trials  for  Treason, 
giving  the  accused  a  right  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  other  advantages.  Meanwhile,  a  scheme  was 
laid  by  sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch  ofiicer,  and  others,  to 
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assassinate  William  on  his  way  to  hunt  at  Kichmond,  as  was  his 
custom  every  Saturday  (Feb.  15,  1696).  The  plot  was  betrayed, 
and  a  “  loyal  association  ”  was  formed  by  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  protect  the  king’s  life.  Five  of  the  conspirators  were  condemned 
and  executed  (March  18  and  April  3),  having  been  publicly 
absolved  on  the  scaffold  by  Jeremy  Collier,  a  nonjuring  divine. 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  against  whom  only  one  witness  could  b(‘ 
produced,  was  at  length  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  28,  1697.  This  conspiracy  did 
something  to  restore  the  waning  popularity  of  William ;  but  since 
his  wife’s  death  he  had  lost  the  support  of  most  of  the  Tories. 
Besides  their  devotion  to  the  direct  succession,  the  Tories  were  in 
those  days  opposed  to  a  warlike  policy  on  the  continent,  and 
advocated  an  insular  attitude  of  naval  defence.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  war,  William  was  forced  gradually  to  get 
rid  of  his  Tory  servants,  and  by  1696  the  ministry  Whig 

was  composed  exclusively  of  Whigs,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Sunderland,  Somers,  and  Montague,  the  last  of  whom 
deserves  special  mention  as  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  reformer  of  the  coinage.  This  was  the  first  purely  party 
ministry  in  English  history,  but  the  precedent  was  not  decisive, 
and  composite  ministries  continued  to  exist  under  Anne  and  the 
Georges. 

Another  indecisive  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  had  made 
Louis  desirous  of  closing  the  war ;  and,  after  jDro- 
tracted  negotiations,  the  general  Peace  of  Eyswick 
was  signed  Sept.  10,  1697  (see  map,  p.  283).  Louis 
relinquished  most  of  his  conquests,  and  acknowledged  William 
as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

About  the  same  time,  England  was  visited  by  a  potentate  who 
was  destined  to  raise  his  barbarous  and  little-known  dominions  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  This  was  Peter  the  Great,  czar 
of  Russia.  He  lived  at  Mr.  Evelyn’s  house  at  Deptford,  while  he 
spent  his  days  in  the  dockyard,  and  worked  with  his  own  hand,  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  shipbuilding.  Another  great  event  of  this 
year  was  the  opening  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral  for  public  worship,  on 
the  thanksgiving  day  for  the  peace  of  Eyswick  (Dec.  2,  1 697). 

The  peace  was  of  short  duration.  Ever  since  his  marriage  with 
the  Spanish  infanta,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
scheming  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  That  this  question  would  soon  need  solution  ^^^c^ession” 
was  evidenced  by  the  failing  health  of  Charles  II., 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Philip  HI.  The  annexed  table  shows 
the  relationship  of  the  various  claimants,  but  their  exact  rights  are 
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too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here.  William  III.  was  determined 
not  to  allow  his  life’s  work  to  be  undone  by  such  an  increase  to  the 
power  of  France,  and  he  sought  to  effect  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  by  a  secret  treaty  which  he  concluded  with  Louis, 
Oct.  1,  1698.  By  this  the  dauphin  was  to  have  Naples  and  Sicily, 
with  the  other  Italian  possessions,  except  Milan,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  archduke  Charles ;  while  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  was  to  inherit  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Indies.  This  treaty  was  hardly  made  when  it  was 
frustrated  by  tlie  death  of  Joseph  Ferdinand  (Feb.  8,  1699). 
William,  however,  succeeded  in  arranging  a  second  treaty  of 
jmrtition  in  the  spring  of  1700,  giving  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Indies  to  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Milan  to  the  dauphin, 
in  addition  to  the  share  already  allotted  to  him.  But  the  proposed 
partition  was  extremely  unpopular  in  Spain,  where  the  feeble 
Charles  II.  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  Bourbons  alone  were 
powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  unity  of  his  territories.  He 
made  a  final  will  in  favour  of  Louis’s  grandson,  Philip,  duke  of 
Anjou,  who  became  king  Philip  V.  of  Spain  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  (Oct.  21,  1700).  The  emperor  took  up  arms  against 
the  French  in  Italy,  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  assumed  tlie  title  of 
Charles  III. ;  and  thus  began  the  great  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1701). 

William  III.  was  eager  to  j()iii  in  the  war  against  his  old  rival, 
and  ho  was  bitterly  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  Louis  had 
thrown  over  the  partition  treaty.  But  he  was  hampered  by  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  where  he  was  now  at  the 
William’s  beight  of  his  unpopularity.  The  parliament  of  1698 
unpopularity.  deprived  him  of  his  Dutch  guards,  and  revoked 
enormous  grants  of  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  which 
lie  had  made  to  his  Dutch  favourites,  besides  excluding  them  from 
the  council.  In  the  next  parliament,  which  met  Feb.  6,  1701,  with 
the  celebrated  Robert  Harley  for  speaker,  tlie  Tories  had  a 
majority.  The  partition  treaties,  which  had  bc'cn  arranged  without 
consulting  the  English  ministers,  were  censured  as  prejudicial  to 
the  Protestant  religion ;  and  the  earls  of  Portland,  Halifax 
(Montague),  and  Orford  (admiral  Russell),  with  lord  Somers,  were 
impeached  for  having  agreed  to  tlicm.  It  was  openly  maintained 
tliat  the  accession  of  a  separate  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain  was 
preferable  to  the  annexation  to  France  of  a  portion  of  the  Spanisli 
monarchy,  which  would  liave  lieen  effected  by  the  partition  treaties. 

The  chief  measure  jiassed  by  this  jiarliament  was  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  for  securing  a  Protestant  succession  to  the  crown. 
William  was  childless;  and  tlie  death  of  the  young  duke  of 
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Gloucester,  the  only  sou  of  the  princess  Anne  (July  30,  1700), 
had  left  her  also  without  heirs.  A  successo"  was  found  in  Sophia, 
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the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Frederick,  elector  palatine,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  (see  genealogical  table  II).  She 
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was  married  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  was  the  only  descen¬ 
dant  of  James  I.  who  adhered  to  the  reformed  faith.  On  her  and 
licr  heirs,  therefore,  being  Protestants^  the  crown 
The  Act  of  settled  in  case  of  the  deaths  of  both  William 

Settlement.  Anne  without  issue.  The  act  also  contained 

valuable  securities  for  coostitutional  liberty,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behaviour,  and  should  no  longer  be  removable  at  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  crown.  Some  other  clauses  amounted  to  a 
practical  vote  of  censure  on  the  king.  It  was  provided  that  the 
sovereign  should  not  leave  England  without  the  consent  of 
parliament ;  that  no  foreigner  should  receive  office  or  grants  of 
lands  from  the  crown  ;  and  that  no  war  should  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  foreign  territories  of  the  sovereign. 

Wliile  affairs  Avere  in  this  critical  condition  an  event  occurred 
which  suddenly  freed  William  from  his  difficulties.  James  11. 
died  at  St.  Germain’s,  Sept.  16,  1701,  and  Louis  XIV.  at  once 
acknowledged  his  son,  James  Francis  Edward,  as  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  This 
outrage  roused  all  England.  William  was  able  to  form  the 
Grand  Alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  United 
Provinces,  with  the  object  of  wresting  at  least 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian  provinces  from 
Philip  V.  A  strong  reaction  was  shown  in  the  elections  to  the 
new  parliament  (Dec.  30),  which  responded  loyally  to  a  noble 
speech  from  William  ;  voted  £600,000  and  large  land  and  sea  forces 
for  the  war ;  resolved  that  no  peace  should  be  made  till  France 
had  given  reparation  for  the  insult ;  and  attainted  the  “  pre¬ 
tended  prince  of  Wales  ”  and  his  adherents  of  high  treason. 
William,  careworn  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  found  himself  once 
more  the  trusted  leader  of  his  people,  united  with  him  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  religion,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  crown. 

But  the  triumph  was  his  last,  and  others  were  to  reap  its  fruits. 
He  was  riding  from  Ken.sington  to  Hampton  Court,  when  his 
horse  fell  with  him,  and  he  broke  his  collar-bone  (Feb.  21,  1702). 
There  seemed  at  first  no  danger.  He  transacted  business  ;  sent  a 
message  to  parliament  on  the  23rd ;  gave  his  assent  to  several 
bills  ;  and  on  the  28th  was  pronounced  convalescent. 
But  the  shock  had  been  fatal,  and  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1702,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age, 
and  just  after  completing  the  13th  year  of  his  reign. 

The  death  of  William  III.  closes  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
which  the  great  battle  of  constitutional  lil)crty  agiiinst  monarchical 
a])Solutism  had  been  fought  and  won.  But  much  still  remained  to 
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be  effected.  The  Revolution  of  1688 — the  most  bloodless  revolution 
recorded  in  history — had  decided  that  the  executive  should  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature,  but  it  had  not  decided 
how  that  control  was  to  be  exercised.  This  problem,  which  is  the 
cardinal  interest  of  later  constitutional  history,  w^as 
destined  to  be  settled  by  the  growth  of  the  cabinet 
and  of  a  regular  system  of  party  government.  But 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  this  solution  was  never  foreseen  nor 
consciously  aimed  at.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  attained  in  spite 
of  the  distinct  opposition  from  both  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
William  III.  and  his  successors  preferred,  if  possible,  to  choose 
their  advisers  from  both  parties,  which  left  greater  independence 
to  the  crown.  It  was  only  when  circumstances  were  too  strong  for 
them  that  they  formed  coherent  ministries  such  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  Parliament,  on  its  side,  resented  the  existence  of  a  cabinet 
altogether.  They  considered  it  as  an  unauthorized  and  secret 
council,  whose  members  it  was  difficult  to  call  to  account.  A 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  tried  to  destroy  the  cabinet  by 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  sovereign  to  bring  all  matters  of  state 
before  the  privy  council,  whose  functions  had  been  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  smaller  and  more  recent  body.  Another  clause 
directed  that  no  officers  of  the  crown  should  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons,  which  would  have  rendered  impossible  that  close  harmony 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  modern  constitution.  This  provision,  however,  was  repealed 
by  an  act  of  Anne’s  reign,  which  compels  a  member  of  parliament 
to  resign  his  seat  on  accepting  office  under  the  crown,  but  allows 
him  to  stand  for  re-election. 

Amidst  all  its  troubles,  the  country  made  steady  progress  in 
population,  civilization,  and  wealth.  The  great  colonies  of  North 


Commercial 

prosperity. 


America,  Virginia,  New  England,  Maryland,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  were 
established  by  religious  refugees  and  speculative 
settlers,  or  gained  as  the  prizes  of  war ;  and  many  of  their  names 
still  bear  witness  to  their  origin.  The  fruits  of  war  were  also 
reaped  both  in  the  West  and  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  latter 
the  East  India  Company,  besides  gaining  enormous  profits,  began 
to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  the  country.  A  rival  association 
sprang  up  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  two  were 
finally  incorporated  together  in  1792.  Commerce  was  extended 
by  other  companies  of  merchants,  and  it  received  a  vast  impulse 
from  the  naval  successes  against  the  Dutch.  Enormous  fortunes 
were  realized  in  trade  ;  and  sir  Josiah  Child  may  be  mentioned 
as  tlie  representative  of  our  “  merchant  princes.”  The  association 
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of  such  men  supplied  funds  to  tlie  parliament  and  to  Cromwell  ; 
and  such  an  association,  which  came  forward  under  William  with 
a  loan  of  £1,200,000,  was  incorporated  as  the  Bank  of  England. 
Taxation  gradually  took  more  of  its  modern  form,  in  the  imposition 
of  numerous  duties  of  customs  and  excise  ;  and  the  National  Debt 
may  he  said  to  have  originated  in  the  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  for 
at  the  Eevolution  it  was  little  above  a  million,  and  at  the  death  of 
Anne  (1714)  it  had  reached  50  millions. 

Art  received  some  encouragement  during  this  age,  chiefly  by  the 
employment  of  foreign  artists,  among  whom  the  greatest  was  Van¬ 
dyke.  English  architecture  ceased  to  live ;  but  the 
Renaissance,  or  classical  style,  was  introdiieed  by 
Italian  architects,  and  developed  with  great  magnificenee  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Literature,  which  had  culminated  under  Elizabeth,  maintained 
an  elevation  in  which  only  a  severe  taste  could  detect  incipient 
decline.  Shakespeare  belongs  to  James  as  Avell 

®  as  Elizabeth.  He  found  a  worthy  suecessor  in 

Ben  Jonson ;  but  when  the  drama  rose  again  from  its  suppression 
under  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  debased  by  the  prevailing 
immorality,  which  infected  the  whole  literature  of  the  Restoration. 
Milton  belongs,  by  his  sympathies  and  earlier  waitings,  to  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  his  great  poem,  the  Paradise  Lost,  was  the 
solace  of  his  blind  old  age,  when  he  had  “  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues.”  His  sublime  blank  verse  remains  without  a 
rival ;  but  the  stately  and  nervous  couplets  of  Bryden  gave  birth 
to  a  new  school,  while  his  death  (in  1700)  closes  the  poetical 
literature  of  the  century. 

Bacon  stands  at  the  head  of  the  prose-writers  of  the  century, 
which  ends  with  his  worthy  disciple  in  philosophy,  John  Locke  ; 

the  intervening  period  being  marked  by  the  great 
names  of  Cudworth  and  Hohhes.  Science  was 
pursued  on  the  principles  of  Bacon  by  Boyle,  Wren,  Hooke,  Harvey 
(the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood),  and  other  worthy 
associates,  who  formed  the  Ttoyal  Society  under  Charles  II.,  and 
their  achievements  were  crowned  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose 
discovery  of  the  “  law  of  gravitation  ”  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  natural  idiilosophy.  In  the  vast  field  of  religious 
literature,  Bunyan  is  unrivalled.  Be  Foe  devoted  his  almost  equal 
genius  to  political  conflict  as  well  as  to  popular  fiction.  The 
Biaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  give  us  striking  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  Restoration  and  Revolution,  and  bishop  Burnet’s 
Memoirs  are  a  valuable  authority.  Newspapers  began  to  acquire 
greater  influence  upon  the  expiration  of  the  censorship  (1694). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Revolution  Dynasty  {continued). 

ANNE  (1702-1714). 

Born,  Fcl).  0,  1005.  lieirjned,  12^  years.  Age,  40^. 

Anne,  tlic  second  daughter  of  James  IT.,  was  horn  at  St.  James’s, 
Feb.  0,  1005.  She  was  educated  by  Dr.  Compton,  afterwards 
bisliop  of  London,  who  made  her  a  firm  Protestant.  She  was 
married  in  1083  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  a 
weak,  coarse,  indolent  man,  avIio  never  had  any 
influence  in  England,  tiiougli  he  held  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  from  Anne’s  accession.  Tlieir  children  all  died  in 
infancy.  The  last  survivor  of  them  was  William,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  a  boy  of  much  i)romise,  who  was  born  July  24,  1089, 
and  died  July  30, 1700.  Prince  George  himself  died  Oct.  28, 1708. 
A  much  more  important  person  than  Anne’s  husband  ’svas  her  chosen 
friend  Sarah  Jennings,  to  whom  she  became  attaclicd  when  a  young 
girl.  In  1081  this  lady  married  colonel  Churcliill,  bringing  to  the 
aid  of  his  aclvaucement  an  ambition  as  eager  and  unscrupulous  as 
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his  own.  At  the  Rovolution,  lord  and  lady  Churchill  induced  Anno 
to  desert  her  father  ;  and  all  the  favours  witli  which  William 
rewarded  Marlborough’s  military  genius  did  not  prevent  him  and 
liis  countess  from  forming  a  “  princess’s  party,”  and  intriguing  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germain’s.  When  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  she 
was  still  entirely  subject  to  lady  Marlborough,  with  whom  she 
affected  to  lay  aside  the  queen,  calling  her  friend  Mrs.  Freeman, 
and  being  called  by  her  Mrs,  Morley.  She  made  Marlborough  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  and  captain-general  of  all  her  forces ;  and 
gratified  his  ambition  by  continuing  the  warlike  policy  of 
William  III.  Her  first  ministers  were  mostly  Tories,  Godolphin 
being  lord  high  treasurer.  Their  contest  with  the  Whigs,  which 
nearly  ended  in  bringing  back  the  “  pretender,”  and  the  victories 
of  Marlborough,  are  the  two  great  subjects  of  interest  in  Anne’s 
reign. 

Its  chief  domestic  event  is  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland 
into  the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  This  great  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  queen  in  her  first  speech  to 
Union  of  parliament  (March  11,  1702),  and  she  was  em- 

S^tland  powered  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  for  the 

union;  but  the  negotiations  were  not  fairly  com¬ 
menced  till  April,  1706.  There  was  violent  opposition  to  the 
union  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  an  act,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  queen’s  reign,  refusing  to  settle  the  crown  of 
Scotland  on  the  heir  to  that  of  England.  The  more  moderate 
party  proposed  a  federation ;  but  eventually,  by  the  help  of  un  - 
sparing  bribery,  the  Act  of  Union  passed  the  Scottish  parliament 
on  Jan.  16,  1707,  and  the  English  parliament  on  March  6,  and 
came  into  operation  on  May  1.  The  two  countries  w'ere  united 
into  one  kingdom ;  but  they  i)reserved  their  respective  religious 
establishments — the  episcopal  church  of  England,  with  the  queen 
as  its  head,  and  the  presbyterian  kirk  of  Scotland,  acknowledging 
no  head  on  earth.  The  laws  and  customs  of  each  of  the  ancient 
kingdoms  were  to  be  preserved  unaltered,  except  as  the  united 
parliament  might  from  time  to  time  determine  ;  and  hence  the 
Scotch  system  of  law,  founded  on  the  Roman  code,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  England.  Scotland  was  to  send  45  members 
to  the  house  of  commons,  and  16  peers,  elected  for  life,  to  the 
house  of  lords.  The  crown  abandoned  tlio  power  of  creating 
new  Scotch  peers  ;  and  it  was  provided  that,  if  their  number  should 
be  reduced  to  a  limit  which  is  now  nearly  reached,  the  remnant 
sliould  become  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The. “Union  Jack,” 
bearing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  diagonal  white  cross 
of  St.  Andrew  (though  as  yet  wanting  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick), 
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was  appointed  by  proclamation  to  be  the  national  tiag  (July  28). 
The  popular  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  union  lasted  in  Scotland  for 
many  years,  and  all  manner  of  evils  were  most  absurdly  ascribed  to 
it ;  but  the  Scotch  were  gradually  reconciled  to  it  by  the  great 
wealth  which  was  brought  to  them  by  their  participation  in  English 
commerce,  and  by  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  which  was 
ultimately  cftected  by  English  arms. 

We  now  turn  to  foreign  politics.  Early  in  1702  Marlborough 
went  as  ambassador  to  Flolland,  to  concert  measures  against  Louis 
Xiy.,  and  on  his  return  war  was  declared  against 
Spain  and  France  (May  4).  In  July  he  took  Fr^ce 

the  command  of  the  allies  in  Flanders,  and  reduced 
Venloo,  Ruremonde,  and  Lifege.  He  returned  to  England  in 
November  to  receive  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  the  patent  of 
a  duke,  with  a  pension  of  £5000  a  year,  wdiich  was  afterwards 
made  perpetual.  The  fleet,  under  sir  George  Rookc,  failed  in  an 
attack  on  Cadiz,  but  captured  and  destroyed  several  Frencli 
men-of-war  in  the  bay  of  Yigo.  Admiral  Benbow  pursued  the 
PTeuch  West  Indian  fleet,  and  engaged  them  for  five  days,  though 
they  had  fifteen  ships,  and  his  seven  were  reduced  to  two  by  the 
desertion  of  his  captains,  whom  he  lived  long  enough  to  punish 
before  dying  of  his  wounds  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica  (Aug.  1702). 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  indecisive.  In  southern  Germany  the 
French  and  Bavarians  were  successful  against  the  Austrians ;  but 
Marlborough  took  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  fall 
of  the  fortresses  of  Huy,  Limburg,  and  Gueldres, 
made  him  master  of  the  line  of  the  Meuse  as  a  base 
for  his  operations  in  the  following  year.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  joined  the  alliance  this  year,  and  the  accession 
of  the  latter  opened  the  peninsula  to  the  allies.  Hitherto  they  had 
only  aimed  at  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but  from  this 
time  their  object  was  to  drive  Ifiiili])  out  of  SjDain  altogether. 

In  1704  the  French  and  Bavarians  threatened  to  end  the  war  at 
one  blow  by  the  capture  of  Vienna.  This  danger,  however,  w'as 
averted  by  a  masterly  campaign  which  Marll)orough  concerted  witli 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Carrying  his  army  across  the  Rhine, 
iNIain,  and  Neckar,  to  the  Danube,  while  Eugene  Battle  of 
secured  the  line  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  took  Blenheim 
Donauworth,  cutting  in  two  the  enemy’s  forces 
on  the  line  of  tlie  Danube,  and  securing  a  bridge  over  the  river. 
The  armies  of  the  Upper  Rhine  now  came  through  the  Black 
Forest  to  the  aid  of  the  main  bodies :  tlie  French,  under 
marshal  Tallard,  joining  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Eugene 
uniting  his  forces  to  Marlborough.  The  French  and  Bavarians 
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took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Ilocksfadt,  behind  the 
village  of  Blenheim,  which  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  Bavaria.  To  secure  the  village,  marshal  Tallard  weakened  his 


centre,  and  upon  that  point  Marlborough  flung  all  his  force,  cut  the 
line,  pushed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  into  the  Danube,  or  forced 
them  to  surrender,  Tallard  himself  being  among  the  prisoners.  On 
the  left  the  Bavarians  held  their  ground  against  Eugene  till  the 
right  was  defeated,  and  chon  retreated  to  Ulm.  The  Battle  of 
Blenheim  is  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  in  history.  It  en¬ 
abled  the  imperial  forces  to  overrun  Bavaria  and  to  pursue  the 
French  into  Alsace ;  while  Marlborough  w'cnt  to  Berlin  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  returned  to  London  in  December. 
His  reception  was  most  magnificent,  and  his  rewards  substantial. 
The  manor  of  Woodstock  was  adorned,  at  the  public  cost,  with  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Blenheim  House,  and  granted  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  They  hold  it  by  the  tenure  of  presenting  to  the 
sovereign  annually,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  a  small  flag, 
embroidered  with  the  flew-dc-lys  of  the  Bourbons,  which  hangs  in 
the  armoury  of  Windsor,  opposite  to  the  tricolour,  which  is  also 
annually  prcsoited  for  the  manor  of  Strathfieldsayc  in  memory  of 
Waterloo. 

In  the  same  summer  the  English  fleet,  under  sir  George  Hooke, 
made  the  impoidant  conquest  of  Gibrai.tak,  through  the  negligence 
of  its  garrison  (July  23) ;  and  it  was  held  against  a  combined 
attack  by  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  (Oct.).  Another  French 
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.squadron,  sent  to  reinforce  the  besiegers,  was  totally  defeated  by 

sir  John  Leake  (March  10, 1705),  with  the  result  of 

raising  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  de.stroying  the  ^braltar 

naval  power  of  Franco  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 

shores  of  Spain  now  witnessed  the  daring  exploits  of  Charles 

Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  fleet 

under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  took  Barcelona,  and  reduced  all 

Catalonia  and  Valencia  under  the  authority  of  Charles  III. 

(May-Oct.  1705).  Marlborough  was  occupied  this  summer  in 

defending  the  Dutch  frontier.  He  was  made  a  prince  of  the 

empire  by  Joseph  I.,  the  successor  of  Leopold. 

The  timid  policy  of  the  Dutch  again  kept  Marlborough  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1706,  but  gave  him  thus  the  opportunity  of  winning 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Rajiillies  (near  Tirlemont),  „ 

over  marshal  Yilleroi  (May  23;  sec  map,  p.  283).  Ramillies 
The  French  were  expelled  from  Italy  by  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy;  and  an  Anglo- Portuguese  army 
advanced  to  Madrid,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick.  The  Briti.sh  fleet,  under  sir  John  Leake,  took  Majorca 
and  Iviza.  These  victories  made  Louis  desirous  of  peace,  but  his 
overtures  were  distrusted  by  the  allies. 

In  1707  Majorca  was  retaken  by  marshal  Villars ;  but  Eugene 
invaded  France  from  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon  (July  26). 
The  town  made  good  its  defence  against  both  the  prince  and  a 
blockading  fleet  under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  That  brave  admiral, 
who  had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  perished  with  four  of  his 
ships  on  some  rocks  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  his  voyage  home 
(Oct.  22).  There  were  no  decisive  actions  this  year  in  Germany 
or  Flanders. 

The  sea.soii  of  1708  o])ene.d  with  an  attempt  of  the  Pretender  to 
invade  Scotland  from  Dunkirk  (March  6) ;  but  his  fleet  was  dis- 
l)er.sed  by  sir  George  Byng,  after  a  panic  had  been  created  in 
Tiondon,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Marlborough  conducted  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  and  decisive  campaigns,  and  won  the  great 
victory  of  Oudp^narde  over  mar.shal  Yendome  (July  11),  which 
made  him  master  of  all  Flanders  (see  map,  p.  283).  Next  year, 
with  prince  Eugene,  lu;  followed  up  his  success  on  the  French 
frontier  by  the  victory  of  Malplaquet  over  Yillars 
(Sept.  11),  and  the  capture  of  Mons  (Oct.  20, 1709)  ; 
and  in  the  year  after  they  made  further  progress  in  Artois  and 
Picardv  (IMarch  to  Juno,  1710).  The  fleet  had  its  full  sliare  in 
fhe  honours  of  war.  Sardinia  and  Minorca  surrendered  to  sir 
John  Leake  in  1708,  and  the  French  settlement  of  Port  Royal  in 
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Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia)  was  taken  in  1710,  and  named  Annapolis 
in  honour  of  the  queen. 

But  the  successes  of  the  allies  met  with  a  serious  check  in  1710. 
The  victories  of  count  Stahremherg,  aided  by  general  Stanhope, 
at  Almenara  (July  27,  1710)  and  Saragossa  (Aug. 
20)  put  Charles  III.  in  possession  of  Madrid ;  but 
he  was  soon  driven  out  by  marshal  Vendome,  who 
forced  Stanhope  to  surrender  (Dec.  10)  and  defeated 
Stahremherg  (Dec.  20).  In  the  summer  of  1711  Charles  III.  had 
scarcely  a  footing  left  him  in  Spain.  He  returned  to  Germany 
(Sept.  27),  where  he  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  as  emperor  with 
the  title  of  Charles  VI.  This  made  a  vast  difference  to  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  To  give  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  emperor  who  already  ruled  the  Austrian  territories, 
would  revive  the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.,  and  would  be  at  least  as 
dangerous  to  the  balance  of  power  as  the  retention  of  his  crown  by 
Pliilip  V.  At  this  critical  moment  a  change  in  the  balance  of 
English  parties  gave  a  powerful  impulse  towards  peace  in  Europe. 
To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  reign. 

The  queen  herself  was  a  strong  Tory,  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  church.  Marlborough,  Godolphiu,  and  all  her  other  ministers, 
were  chosen  from  this  party,  which  had  a  large 
majority  in  the  commons.  The  great  Tory 
measure  was  a  bill  against  “  occasional  conformity” 
that  is,  the  practice  adopted  by  some  of  the  less  scrupulous 
Dissenters  of  taking  the  sacramental  test  merely  to  qualify  for 
office.  The  bill  was  more  than  once  carried  by  the  commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  among  whom  the  Whigs  pre¬ 
ponderated.  Violent  quarrels  on  this  subject  arose  between  the 
two  houses.  But  the  Tories  were  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
European  war,  and  Marlborough  found  that  he  could  not  rely  upon 
them  for  the  support  which  he  needed  to  carry  out  his  schemes. 
With  the  help  of  his  wife  he  was  able  to  carry  the  queen  with  him, 
and  the  ministry  was  gradually  weeded  of  the  extreme  Tories,  suclr 
as  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  others.  Their  places  were  filled  by 
moderate  Tories,  like  Harley  and  St.  John,  and  a  number  of  Whigs 
headed  by  Sunderland  (a  son  of  James  II.’s  minister),  who  had 
married  Marlborough’s  daughter.  But  the  attempt  to  govern  by 
means  of  a  composite  ministry  proved  no  more  successful  under 
Anne  than  under  William.  Harley  intrigued  against  his  colleagues, 
and  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Marlboroughs 
with  the  queen,  who  began  to  weary  of  Sarah’s  temper,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  favourite,  Abigail  Hill,  who  soon  became  Mrs. 
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IMasliam.  They  revenged  themselves  on  Harley  by  driving  him 
from  office,  on  a  false  charge  of  being  implicated  in  a  treasonable 
correspondence  which  one  of  his  clerks,  named  Gregg,  had  carried 
on  with  France.  Harley  and  St.  John,  who  resigned  with  him, 
were  replaced  by  two  Whigs — Robert  Walpole  and  Cardonnel 
(Feb.  1708).  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  cabinet  became 
still  more  whiggish  by  the  appointment  of  Somers  as  lord  president ; 
and  the  parliament,  which  met  Nov.  16,  chose  sir  Richard  Onslow, 
a  Whig,  for  speaker. 

The  Whigs,  as  the  war-party,  had  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
monopoly  of  office,  but  they  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  queen,  who 
was  now  altogether  under  the  influence  of  Mrs. 

Masliam.  The  ministers  gave  a  handle  to  their  WhV 

enemies  by  their  foolish  attack  upon  I)r.  Sadie-  ° 

verel,  who,  preaching  before  the  lord  mayor  at  St.  Paul’s  (Nov.  5, 
1709),  advocated  passive  obedience,  virulently  abused  Dissenters 
and  Low  Churchmen,  and  made  a  personal  attack  upon 
Godolphin.  The  commons  voted  the  sermon  scandalous  and 
seditious,  and  resolved  to  impeach  Sacheverel.  He  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  lords  at  Westminster  Hall  (Feb.  27,  1710),  and 
condemned  to  silence  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman.  But  the  temper  of  the  people,  who 
escorted  the  high-church  champion  to  and  fro  with  loud  cheering, 
encouraged  Anne  to  make  a  gradual  alteration  in  the  ministry. 
The  change  was  completed  by  the  dismissal  of  Godolphin  (Aug.  8)  ; 
and  a  Tory  administration  was  formed  under  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  Harley  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  St. 
John,  who  was  now  a  decided  Jacobite,  as  a  secretary  of  state, 
specially  charged  with  the  foreign  correspondence.  They  were 
supported  by  a  new  Tory  parliament,  which  met  Nov.  25,  1710,  and 
passed  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  and  tlie  Sdiism  Act, 
requiring  all  teachers  to  conform  to  the  established  church.  Both 
were  repealed  under  George  I.  in  1719. 

Thus  far  IMarlborough’s  military  ascendency  was  respected.  The 
queen’s  speech  had  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  but  urged  tlie 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  which  the 
Commons  voted  £14,000,000.  But  no  mention  was 
made  of  Marlborough’s  services,  a  motion  in  the 
lords  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was  defeated,  and  the  duchess 
was  dismissed  with  insult  from  her  offices  about  the  queen’s 
person.  The  advancement  of  Harley  was  aided  by  a  strange 
aceident.  Guiscard,  a  French  adventurer,  whom  St.  John  had 
employed,  being  brought  before  the  council  on  the  charge  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  stabbed  Harley  with  a  pen- 
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knife,  the  blade  of  whioh  fortunately  broke  against  his  breastbone. 
St.  John  and  others  despatched  Guiscard  with  their  swords  (INIar. 
18,  1711).  Harley’s  .slight  wound  earned  for  him  the  sympathy  of 
the  people,  the  parliament,  and  the  queen.  He  was  made  earl  of 
Oxford  (I\Iay  21)  and  lord  high  treasurer  (IMay  29).  But  his  good 
fortune  brought  upon  him  the  envy  of  St.  John,  for  whom  Cluiseard’s 
blows  seems  to  have  been  meant,  and  who  now  began  to  intrigue 
against  his  former  comrade.  Their  rivalry  became  more  marked 
when  St.  John  obtained  his  peerage  as  viscount  Bolingbroke 
(.July  7,  1712). 

The  substitution  of  a  Tory  for  a  Whig  ministry  in  England 
was  an  event  of  European  importance,  only  inferior  to  the  French 
.  successes  in  Spain,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  VI. 

ego  la  ions.  Austrian  territories  and  the  Empire.  The 

new  ministers  lost  no  time  in  opening  negotiations  with  France 
(Oct.  20,  1711),  and  Utrecht  was  named  as  tlie  place  where  the 
conferences  were  to  be  held. 

At  this  juncture  Marlborough  returned  to  London  (Nov.  18).  He 
defended  his  character  and  conduct  in  parliament,  which  met  on 
December  7,  repelling  the  insinuation,  which  had 
been  made  even  in  the  queen’s  speech,  against 
“  the  arts  of  those  that  delight  in  war,”  and 
protesting  that  “  he  was  ever  desirous  of  a  safe,  honourable, 
and  lasting  peace.”  That  no  peace  could  bo  so,  which  left 
Spaiu  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  resolved 
by  62  against  41 ;  but  the  same  amendment  was  rejected  in  the 
commons  by  232  against  106.  The  ministry  then  proceeded  with 
their  personal  attack  on  Marlborough.  A  report  was  laid  before 
the  commons,  charging  Marlborough,  Walpole,  and  Cardonnel  with 
peculation  (Dec.  21).  The  two  commoners  were  expelled  from  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  great  duke  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices.  He 
was  succeeded  as  commander-iu-chief  by  the  duke  of  Ormond 
(Jan.  1,  1712),  with  instructions  not  to  press  the  wmr  during  the 
negotiations,  which  were  opened  at  Utrecht,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  allies  (Jan.  29,  1712).  Twelve  new  peers  were  created  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  lords  to  the  proposed  terms,  against  which 
there  was  still  a  strong  party  headed  by  Marlborough.  But  his 
opposition  in  the  senate  was  neutralized  by  his  absence  from  the 
field.  Ormond,  after  taking  Quesnoy  (July  17),  made  a  separate 
armistice ;  Eugene  was  defeated ;  several  fortresses  in  Flanders 
were  retaken  ;  and  France  was  enabled  to  insist  on  moderate  terms. 
Marlborough  retired  from  England  in  November.  Pie  returned  on  the 
very  day  of  the  queen’s  death  (Aug.  1, 1714),  but  was  received  coldly 
by  George  I.  He  was,  however,  restored  to  his  old  office  of  captain- 
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pfeiicral,  and  aided,  by  his  advice,  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
17 J  5.  He  died  June  16,  1722,  and  was  buried  in  Westminister 
Abbey.  His  duchess,  who  survived  till  1744,  published  a  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct  and  her  own,  against  tlie  charges  of  treason, 
avarice,  falsehood,  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  on  which  the  verdict 
of  posterity  has  generally  been  passed  against  them,  perhaps  too 
severely.  It  was  on  hearing  the  memory  of  Marlborough  thus 
assailed,  that  Bolingbroke,  his  constant  enemy,  replied,  “  He  was  a 
(jreat  man,  and  I  have  forgotten  all  his  faults.’’^ 

The  conferences  for  peace  at  Utrecht  lasted  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  resulted  in  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
throne  of  Spain  proper  and  its  colonies  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  on  the  promise  of 
Louis  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should 
never  be  united ;  but  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
given  up  to  the  emperor.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  with  the  title  of  king.  Spain  ceded  Gibraltar  and  Minorca 
to  England,  which  also  obtained  from  France  the  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  St.  Christopher,  and  freedom  from 
disturbance  in  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory. 
Lastly,  Louis  bound  himself,  “  on  the  faith,  word,  and  honour 
of  a  king,”  to  uphold  the  Protestant  succession  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  cause  the  Pretender  to  quit  France.  On  these  terms, 
the  celebrated  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed,  March  31,  1713. 
The  emperor  alone  held  aloof,  but  made  peace  with  France  in 
the  following  year  at  Rastadt.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  has  been 
censured  as  unworthy  of  the  victories  of  Marlborough ;  and  the 
motives  of  its  authors  were  doubtless  mean  enough.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  were  substantial ;  and  subsequent  experience  has 
proved  that  the  chance  of  excluding  tlie  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of 
Spain  was  not  worth  the  prolongation  of  a  war  which  had  lasted  for 
half  a  generation,  and  had  cost  England  almost  sixty-nine  millions. 

The  short  remainder  of  Anne’s  reign  was  occupied  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  calling 
himself  James  III.,  to  whose  succession  the  queen 
herself  was  favourable.  Sophia,  the  electress- 
dowager  of  Hanover,  died  June  8,  1714,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  and  her  .son,  George  Lewis,  became  heir  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Bolingbroke,  who  was  in  correspondence  with  James, 
.succeeded  in  driving  Oxford  from  office,  July  27,  1714.  But  two 
days  after,  the  queen,  being  seized  with  a  fatal  illnes.s,  sent  for 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  took  prompt  measures,  in  concert 
with  Argylc  and  Somerset,  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke. 
On  July  30  Anne  delivered  the  white  staff  of  lord  treasurer  to 
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Slirewsbury  ;  aud  ou  Sunday,  August  1,  slic  expired  at  Kensington, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  Her 
easy  temper  and  her  faultless  domestic  life  gained  her  the  epithet 
of  “  the  good  queen  Anne.”  Her  weak  and  indolent  temperament 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  that  change  by  which  the 
government  of  England  has  come  to  be  directed  by  responsible 
ministers,  rather  than  by  tlic  wishes  of  the  sovereign.  She  showed 
lier  attachment  to  the  church  by  giving  up  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  and  making  that  provision  for  the  aid  of  poor  livings, 
which  bears  the  name  of  “  queen  Anne’s  bounty.”  Among  the 
new  institutions  of  her  reign  was  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Post  Office  for  all  the  British  dominions  (1710). 

The  time  of  Anne  has  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  the 
Augustan  Age  of  English  literature,  a  name  more  truly  descriptive 
than  those  who  first  used  it  were  aware  ;  for  in  England,  as  at 
Rome,  it  marks  a  period  of  great  excellence  indeed,  but  of  decline 
from  a  nobler  perfection.  AiiEXANDER  Pope  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  poets ;  while  Addison  and  Swift  arc  the  greatest  masters  of 
prose,  not  only  in  this  age,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  English 
literature.  The  periodical  essays,  of  which  the  Spectator  is  the 
great  example,  were  the  invention  of  this  time.  Most  of  the 
leading  writers  belong  also  to  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  some 
reach  into  that  of  George  II. 


Chief  Events  under  William  111.  and  Anne. 

1689.  Accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Bill  of  Rights. 

1690.  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

1692.  Battle  of  La  Hogue.  Battle  of  Steinkirk. 

1694.  The  Triennial  Act.  Death  of  queen  Mary. 

1695.  The  expiry  of  the  licensing  act  secures  freedom  of  the 

press. 

1697.  Whig  ministry  formed  (the  Junta).  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1700.  Deatli  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 

1701.  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

1702.  Death  of  William  HI.  Accession  of  Anne. 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim.  Capture  of  Gibraltar. 

1706.  Battle  of  Ramillies. 

1707.  Lhiion  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1708.  Battle  of  Oudenarde. 

1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet. 

1710.  Fall  of  the  Whig  ministry. 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

1714.  Death  of  Anne. 
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GEORGE  L  (1714-1727). 

Born,  May  28,  16G0.  Reigned,  13  years.  Age,  67. 

George  Lewis,  elector  of  Hanover  (son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke 
of  Brunswick-Liineberg  and  elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  Sophia, 
the  youngest  child  of  Frederick,  elector  palatine, 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Janies  I.),  was  pro-  George  I. 
claimed  by  the  title  of  George  I.  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  queen  Anne.  His  accession  was  unopposed,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  he  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
He  landed  at  Greenwich  on  Sept.  18,  1714,  with  his  eldest  son, 
afterwards  George  II.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  principle  of  a  Protestant  succession, 
though  personally  he  had  little  to  recommend  him.  The  king 
was  fifty-four  years  old,  having  been  born  May  28,  1660.  In 
person  and  manner  he  was  heavy,  coarse,  and  awkward.  His  mind 
was  uncultivated  by  literature  or  science,  though  he  had,  like  nearly 
all  his  countrymen,  a  natural  taste  for  music.  His  other  tastes  were 
low,  and  his  society  was  composed  of  those  who  pandered  to  them. 
His  wife,  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  had  been  doomed  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  an  alleged  intrigue  with  count  Kdnigsmark;  while 
liis  mistresses  came  over  to  enrich  themselves  in  England.  To 
these  repulsive  traits  he  added  a  total  ignorance  of  the  English 
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language,  customs,  and  feelings,  which  disabled  him  from  presiding 
in  his  own  council  or  cultivating  the  favour  of  his  people.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  his  reign  in  England  as  an  experiment, 
and  Hanover  as  his  only  true  country  and  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  straightforward,  diligent,  and  frugal ;  and  desirous 
of  peace,  though  he  had  proved  his  courage  and  skill  in  war. 
To  con6rm  the  hope  of  stability  in  the  new  dynasty,  his  son  George 
Augustus,  now  prince  of  Wales,  was  already  thirty  years  of  age,  had 
been  a  comrade  of  the  British  soldiers  under  Marlborough,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  on  the  field  of  Oudenarde ;  and  this 
prince  had  a  son,  Frederick,  who  was  seven  years  old. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Anne,  the  Hanoverian  minister  had 
produced  an  instrument,  appointing  eighteen  lords  justices,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  regency,  nearly  all  of 


whom  were  Whigs ;  and  the  king  on  his  arrival 


The  Whig 

ministry.  identified  himself  with  that  party.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  succeeded  Boliugbroke  as  secretary  of  state,  and  was  in 
reality  prime  minister.  His  principal  colleague  was  general 
Stanhope,  second  secretary  of  state,  and  sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
who  was  Townshend’s  brother-in-law.  The  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer,  which  was  resigned  by  Shrewsbury,  was  put  in  com¬ 
mission,  and  has  never  siivce  been  revived.  Steps  were  taken  to 
punish  the  late  ministers  for  their  intrigues  with  France  and  the 
Pretender.  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond  were  impeached 
by  the  commons  for  high  treason ;  but  the  first  only  remained  to 
answer  the  charge,  which  was  dropped  after  he  had  been  detained 
two  years  in  the  Tower.  Acts  of  attainder  were  passed  against 
Ormond  and  Bolingbroke.  Ormond  had  escaped  to  Franco  after 
Oxford’s  arrest,  and  died  abroad  in  1745.  Bolingbroke  had  taken 
the  alarm  still  earlier,  and  fled  to  the  Pretender,  who  resided  in 
Lorraine  under  the  assumed  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Sf.  George, 
and  became  his  chief  adviser.  But  they  quarrelled  about  the 
disastrous  attempt  of  1715 ;  and,  after  some  years,  Bolingbroke 
obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to  England  (1723). 

The  Chevalier  had  just  published  a  manifesto  of  his  right  to  the 
crown  (Aug.  29,  1715),  when  his  hopes  of  aid  from  France  were 
crushed  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (Sept.  1\ 
who  w’as  succeeded  by  his  infant  great-grandson 
Louis  XV.  Meanwhile  the  Jacobites  risked  a  pre¬ 
mature  rising  under  the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Foster 
and  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  in  the  north  of  England.  Foster 
advanced  as  far  as  Preston,  and  there  surrendered  to  general 
Carpenter  (Nov.  13),  with  lords  Derwentwater,  Nithisdale,  Wiutoun, 
Kenmure,  and  many  members  of  old  families  in  the  north.  On 
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the  same  day  Mar  was  defeated  by  Argyle  at  Sheriffmitir,  near 
Stirling  (see  map,  p.  81),  and  retired  to  Perth.  The  Chevalier 
now  risked  his  person  in  a  cause  already  lost,  landing  at  Peterhead 
(Dec.  22).  But  he  only  chilled  his  adherents  by  his  want  of 
cheerful  energy.  Perth  was  abandoned  on  the  fatal  anniversary 
of  January  30  ;  and  James  slunk  away  with  Mar  from  his  army  at 
Montrose  (Feb.  4),  and  got  back  to  St.  Germain’s  with  his  person 
safe  and  his  honour  lost.  Derwentw'ater  and  Kenmure  were 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  (Feb.  24),  and  about  twenty-six  others 
were  executed.  The  escape  of  lord  Nithisdale,  by  the  heroic 
devotion  of  his  wife,  is  the  sole  pleasing  incident  of  this  rebellion. 
The  fear  that  a  new  election  might  cause  serious  disturbances  and 
possibly  result  in  the  return  of  a  Jacobite  majority 
led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694 
from  fdar  of  a  Jacobite  parliament,  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Septennial  Act  (1716),  which  still  regulates  the 
legal  duration  of  parliaments.  To  deprive  the  Pretender  of  support 
from  Franee,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  whose  interest  suggested  an  alliance  with  England  ;  since, 
in  the  event  of  the  king’s  death,  he  would  need 
help  to  enforce  Philip  V.’s  renunciation  of  the  crown 
of  France.  His  minister,  the  celebrated  abbe 
Dubois,  negotiated  a  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in 
the  Triple  Alliance  betw^een  England,  France,  and  the  United 
Provinces  (Jan.  4,  1717). 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  now  resolved  on  war  to  recover  the  territories 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  at  Utrecht,  and  seized  Sardinia 
(1717).  His  ambitious  minister  cardinal  Alheroni  intrigued  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  the  czar  of  Russia  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts.  As  Townshend  was  not  sufficiently  anxious  about  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  which  was  threatened  by  the  hostility  of 
Sweden,  George  dismissed  him,  and  Walpole  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law  into  retirement.  Stanhope,  who  now  became  prime 
minister  (1717),*  hastened  to  Paris,  and  formed  a  o  6  1 

new  Quadruple  Alliance  between  the  three  former  Alliance 
allies  and  the  emperor,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  (1718).  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  took  Palermo,  and 
Messina,  but  v/ere  defeated  (Aug.  11)  off  Cape  Passaro  by 
admiral  Byng  (afterwards  viscount  Torrington).  The  Pretender 
was  received  with  royal  honours  at  Madrid,  and  a  fleet  was 
equipped  at  Corunna  to  convoy  him  to  England  (1719).  But 
this  new  armada  (like  Philip  IP’s)  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  a 

*  He  was  created  viscouut  Stanhope  in  1717,  and  earl  Stanhope  in  1718.  His 
descendant,  the  late  earl,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  this  peric>d. 
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.storm,  when  it  had  only  just  put  out  to  sea.  Further  reverses  led 
to  the  disgrace  of  Alberoni  himself  (Dec.  4),  and  Philip  V. 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (Jan.  1720). 
About  the  same  time  Charles  XII.  died,  and  the  queen  of  Sweden 
became  the  ally  of  George  I. 

Stanhope’s  administration,  while  thus  successful  abroad,  advanced 
in  a  liberal  course  at  home.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Tories,  the  Whigs  repealed  the  act  against  occasional  conformity 
and  the  Schism  Act ;  and  Stanhope  himself  wished  to  have 
repealed  the  Test  Act  (1718).  But  they  incurred  a  serious  check 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Peerage  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  king  to  create  new  peers, 
and  its  motive  the  fear  lest  the  prince  of  Wales,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  should  use  his  prerogative  to  swamp  the 
Whig  majority.  Walpole  opposed  the  bill  with  great  eloquence  in 
the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was  rejected,  after  passing  the 
peers  (1719). 

The  autumn  of  1720  witnessed  a  singular  commercial  crisis. 
The  South  Sea  Company  was  formed  by  Harley  in  1710,  as  a 
means  of  meeting  a  deficit  of  nearly  £9,000,000  in  the  public 
services.  The  company  took  this  debt  upon  itself, 
in  consideration  of  a  large  annual  payment  as 
interest  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  .subjects  of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas.  In  1719  they 
paid  £7,500,000  for  the  unredeemable  government  annuities 
created  during  the  war,  and  induced  the  annuitants  to  accept 
South  Sea  stock  on  very  low  terms.  The  transaction  gave  rise  to 
a  mania  for  the  company’s  stock,  which  seemed  almost  epidemic, 
for  there  was  just  the  same  rage  in  Paris  for  the  Mississippi  scheme 
of  Law  ;  and  all  manner  of  bubble  companies  were  launched.  In 
September  came  the  crash.  The  South  Sea  stock  fell  from  1000 
to  300.  Thousands  were  ruined.  The  government  were  charged 
with  aiding  the  delusion  ;  and  an  attack,  made  on  them  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  young  duke  of  Wharton,  was  repelled  by 
Stanhope  with  such  heat,  that  the  effort  caused  an  apoplexy,  of 
wLich  he  died  next  day  (Feb.  5,  1721). 

Sir  Robeet  Walpole,  whose  singular  financial  ability  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  public  credit,  now  rose  to  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  which  he  retained  for  twenty  years.  His 
chief  colleagues  were  lord  Towmshend,  as  secretary 
of  state,  and  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl  Granville*  He  took 
prompt  measures  to  remedy  the  South  Sea  disaster,  and  to  punish 

*  This  title  became  extinct  in  1776.  The  present  earl  Granville  is  the  son  of  the 
youngest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  who  was  created  earl  Granville  in  1833. 
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the  directors.  In  1722  a  new  Jacobite  conspiracy  was  detected, 
and  Attebury,  whom  Anne  had  made  bishop  of  Kochester,  was 
deprived  and  banished  (1723).  At  the  very  same  time  Boling - 
broke  returned,  and  became  the  head  of  a  coalition  against  Walpole 
under  the  name  of  the  “  patriot  party.”  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Walpole’s  former  friend,  the  great  orator,  William  Pulteney  (1725), 
who  assisted  him  in  editing  the  ‘  Craftsman^ 

The  year  1724  was  marked  by  party  disturbances  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  :  the  former  arising  out  of  the  imposition  of  a  malt- tax, 
and  the  latter  out  of  a  new  copper  coinage,  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  contractor,  “  Wood’s  lialfpence,”  an  atfair  only  memorable 
from  the  power  with  which  Swift,  in  his  Drapier's  Letters,  turned 
a  perfectly  regular  business  transaction  into  a  weapon  against  the 
ministry.  To  these  symptoms  of  danger  to  the  Whigs  was  added 
the  threat  of  a  general  war,  by  a  new  confederacy  formed  at 
Vie7i}ia  between  Spain  and  the  empire,  supported 
by  Bussia,  against  England  and  France,  to  oppose 
which  England  concluded  with  France  and  Prussia 
the  defensive  Treaty  of  Hanover,  to  which  Sw’eden  and  Holland 
acceded  (Sept.  3,  1725).  But  after  a  fruitless  attack  by  Spain  upon 
Gibraltar,  the  new  French  minister,  cardinal  Fleury,  reconciled 
the  belligerents  (except  Spain),  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris,  May  31,  1727  ;  but  Spain  and  England  remained 
in  a  state  of  hostility.  Three  days  afterwards  (June  3)  George  I. 
had  started  on  his  usual  visit  to  Hanover.  On  the  Death  of 
journey  he  w'as  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  Georee  I 

liis  carriage  before  he  could  reach  the  palace  of  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Osnabriick  (June  11,  1727),  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  George  I.  completed  the  system  of  parliamentary 
antagonism  between  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  prime  minister  was  increased  by  the  Whig 

inability  of  the  king  to  speak  English  and  to  preside  ascendency, 
in  the  cabinet.  The  former  practice  was  never 
revived,  and  henceforth  the  sovereign  has  taken  no  direct  part 
in  the  consultations  of  his  ministers.  The  Whigs  maintained 
their  ascendency  during  the  whole  reign ;  and,  contrary  to  what 
has  since  happened,  their  chief  strength  was  in  the  house  of  lords. 
The  clergy  were  generally  Tories,  and  many  of  them  Jacobites. 
Their  censure  of  Hr.  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  for  a  sermon  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  convocation.  That  body  was  prorogued  without  doing  any 
business  in  1717,  and  this  was  the  invariable  practice  till  1850, 
when  some  of  its  functions  were  restored. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  (continued). 

GKOPtGE  II.  (1727-1760). 

Born,  October  30,  1683.  Eeigned,  34  year.s.  Age,  77. 

George  II.  was  born  Oct.  30,  1683.  He  was  therefore  in  bis  31st 
year  when  he  came  over  to  England  with  his  father,  and  in  his 
44th  when  he  mounted  the  throne.  He  had  learnt  to 
George  II.  ^peak  English  fluently,  but  in  other  respects  he  was 
almost  as  uncultured  as  his  father.  He  possessed,  liowever,  good 
natural  sense  ;  and  to  great  personal  courage  lie  added  some  military 
skill.  He  was  subject  to  violent  bursts  of  auger,  and  was  most 
avaricious.  His  defects  were  in  part  supplied  by  the  talents  and 
graces  of  his  wife  Caroline  of  Anspach,  who  had  always  great 
influence  over  him,  in  spite  of  his  infidelities,  and  governed  the 
country  during  the  king’s  frequent  visits  to  Hanover.  They  were 
married  in  1705,  and  had  two  sons— Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
born  Jan.  20,  1707,  and  Williaw  Ai  gustus,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
born  1721 — besides  five  daughters.  Queen  Caroline  died  Nov.  20, 
1736.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  only  remarkable  for  his  uu- 
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governable  temper  and  his  cabals  against  liis  father,  vdiicli  were 
fostered  by  Bolingbroke  :  and  he  died,  imregretted  by  the  people,  in 
1751,  leaving  his  inheritance  to  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  George  III; 

Walpole  had  been  an  opponent  of  George  while  prince  of  Wales, 
and  his  downfall  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  certain.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  the  support  of  queen  Caroline,  and 
he  obtained  a  decided  majority  in  the  new  parliament  (1727). 
No  change  was  made  in  the  ministry,  and  Walpole’s  ascendency 
was  completed  by  the  retirement  of  Townshend  (1730). 

Walpole  has  obtained  a  deserved  reputation  as  an  administrator, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  great  measures  wdiich  he  devised 
or  carried.  His  chief  merit  was,  in  fact,  a  wise 
inaction,  which  allowed  party  jealousies  to  subside,  o-ovprnment 
and  enabled  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  to  obtain  ® 
that  security  which  comes  from  habit.  The  lauded  gentry 
formed  the  class  which  w^as  least  sympathetic  to  the  Kevolution 
and  its  results.  To  conciliate  them  AValpole  reduced  the  land- 
tax  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  But  his  regard  for  the  gentry 
did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  all  in  his  power  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes,  who  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  Whig  party.  His  great  object  was  to  encourage  trade  by 
diminishing  the  customs  upon  imported  goods.  To  supply  their 
place  he  proposed  an  increase  of  the  excise-duties  upon  domestic 
production.  But  an  excise  has  never  been  popular  in  England, 
and  such  a  storm  of  opposition  was  provoked  that  Walpole 
withdrew  his  scheme.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  inveterate 
desire  to  avoid  any  collision  with  public  opinion.  Another  of  his 
aims  was  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  which  fell  under  his 
administration  to  £46,000,000.  As  a  parliamentary  manager  he 
has  rarely  been  equalled,  but  he  reduced  to  a  system  the  practice 
of  corruption  which  had  grov  n  up  in  the  last  century.  His  chief 
defect  was  an  inability  to  endure  rivalry,  which  led  him  to  exclude 
the  most  capable  ministers  from  his  cabinet,  and  to  regard  with 
jealousy  the  rising  men  of  the  younger  generation.  As  the  Tories 
were  entirely  discredited  by  their  association  with  Jacobitism,  the 
opposition  was  formed  of  the  excluded  Whigs  under  Pulteney,  but 
their  motives  were  purely  personal,  and  there  is  no  real  difference 
of  principle  between  parties  in  this  reign. 

Ill  foreign  politics  Walpole  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  needed  to  deprive  the  Jacobites 
of  foreign  support,  and  to  enable  the  country  to 
recover  from  the  exertions  it  had  made  under 
William  and  Anne.  Ho  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
tSeville  with  Spain  (1729).  and  by  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna 
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(1731)  he  induced  Charles  VI.  to  dissolve  the  hated  Osfend 
Company,  which  had  been  formed  to  give  the  Netherlands  a 
share  in  the  trade  with  India.  From  the  war  of  the  Polish 
succession  (1733-1735)  England  held  entirely  aloof.  But  the 
maritime  and  colonial  ascendency  of  England  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  latter  country  was  eager  to 
recover  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  In  1733  a  secret  treaty,  the  first 
Family  Compact,  had  been  concluded  between  the  tw^o  Bourbon 
states,  and  from  that  time  they  only  waited  for  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  England.  In  1738  differences  arose 
with  Spain  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  now' 
American  colony  of  Georgia,  the  right  of  searching 
vessels  at  sea,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  British 
subjects.  The  king,  the  opposition,  and  the  people,  dragged  Wal- 
l)ole  into  the  war,  which  was  declared  on  Oct.  19, 1739.  Operations 
were  commenced  against  the  colonies  of  Spain.  Admiral  Vernon 
took  Portohello,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (Nov.  1739);  but  failed 
in  a  great  combined  attack  on  the  strong  fortress  of  Carthagena 
(March  4, 1741).  The  voyage  of  Anson  round  the  world  (1740-1744) 
is  a  romantic  episode  of  these  campaigns. 

The  disasters  of  the  war  completed  the  overthrow  of  Walpole. 
The  elections  of  1741  went  against  him  :  and  repeated  defeats  in 
^  the  house  compelled  his  resignation  (Feb.  1742), 

Walnole  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  king,  who  created  him 

earl  of  Or  ford.  He  died  in  1745.  A  new  government 
was  formed  under  the  nominal  premiership  of  lord  Wilmington 
(Spencer  Compton)  but  really  headed  by  lord  Carteret  as  secretary 
of  state.  Pulteney,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
destroyed  his  influence  by  retiring  to  the  house  of  lords  as  earl 
of  Bath.  In  1743  Henry  Pelham  became  prime  minister  on  the 
death  of  Wilmington,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Carteret 
in  the  following  year.  In  Nov.  1744  liis  ministry  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  lord  Chesterfield  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  by  the  support  of  Pitt  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Meanwhile  the  war  with  Spain  had  become  merged  in  the  great 
European  conflict  which  had  arisen  about  tlie  Austrian  succession. 
^  signal  for  this  war  was  given  by  the  death 

Austrian  ^  emperor  Charles  VI.  (Oct.  20,‘  1740),  and 

succession.  almost  simultaneous  accession  to  the  throne  of 

Prussia  of  Frederick  II.,  renowned  in  history  as 
Fuederick  the  Great.  The  hereditary  dominions  of  Charles  VI. 
— namely,  the  duchy  of  Austria  and  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia — were  secured  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  disputed  by  several  claimants. 
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Frederick  of  Prussia  seized  Silesia  and  gained  the  battle  of 
Mohvitz.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  assuming  the  title  of  duke  of 
Austria,  was  carried  by  a  French  army  to  Vienna.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  emperor  by  the  title  of  Chakles  VII.  Maria 
Theresa  fled  to  Huugary  with  her  infant  son  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.),  and  threw  herself  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
nobles  assembled  in  their  diet,  who  responded  with  flashing  swords 
and  cries  of  “  Moriamur  pro  Kege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa^  They 
expelled  Charles  from  Bohemia  and  Austria,  and  he  soon  died  in 
i:>overty  at  Munich  (1745). 

England  had  espoused  the  cause  of  IMaria  Theresa,  and  voted 
her  a  subsidy  of  £500,000,  in  addition  to  a  supply  of  £5,000,000, 
for  the  war  (1742).  The  carl  of  Stair  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  British,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Dutch  ;  but  nothing  was  done  this  year,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  to  cede  Silesia  to  Frederick  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslau.  In  1748  George  II.  joined  the  army  in  person,  just 
in  time  to  extricate  it  from  a  dangerous  blockade 
in  the  valley  of  the  Main,  by  the  victory  of 
Dettingen  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  under 
the  due  de  Noailles  (June  27,  1743).  This  battle  gained  the 
young  duke  of  Cumberland  high  honour  for  his  courage,  and  it 
was  the  last  fought  by  an  English  king  in  person.  France  now 
declared  war  against  England  (March  20,  1744).  Louis  XV.  took 
the  field  in  person  with  marshal  Saxe  in  Flanders,  while  Frederick, 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  attempted  to  conquer  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  as  the  ally  of  Charles  VII.  At  length,  by  the 
eftbrts  of  England,  Maria  Theresa  was  induced  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace  with  Prussia  at  Dresden.  The  Austrians,  relieved 
from  their  most  formidable  foe,  kept  the  French  in  check  upon  the 
Phine,  and  covered  Frankfort,  where  Francis,  ex-duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  elected  emperor  by  the 
title  of  Francis  I.  (Sept.  15,  1745). 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  in  Flanders,  was  marked  by  the 
great  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Marshal  Saxo  had  invested  Tournay  ; 
and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  under  Battle  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  marched  to  its  relief.  Fontenoy. 
The  column  of  guards  charged  the  French  centre, 
broke  through  two  lines  of  infantry,  and  were  advancing  uix»n 
the  village  of  Antouing,  occupied  by  Louis  XV.  and  the 

dauphin  in  person,  when  they  found  themselves  abandoned 

by  their  allies.  They  left  9000  men  upon  the  field,  and  the 

remnant  of  the  army  made  good  their  retreat  to  Ath  (May  11, 

1745).  This  victory  gave  Flanders  to  the  French.  In  America 
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the  English  took  Louisbonrg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton 
(June  15). 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender  James  Francis,  made  his  great  adventure  to  recover  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  James  himself  had  fallen 

8  loung  obscurity  ever  since  the  attempt  of  1715  (see 

Pretender.  /  -in  i  + 

p.  303),  and  was  now  sinking  into  old  age;  but 

his  son,  wdio  was  born  in  1721,  seemed  to  have  all  the  popular 
merits  that  his  father  wanted.  In  person  he  was  tall,  well  formed, 
and  active  ;  his  face  eminently  handsome,  his  complexion  fair ; 
his  eyes  blue  ;  his  hair  fell  in  natural  ringlets  on  his  neck.  His 
address,  at  once  dignified  and  aftiible,  w'as  calculated  to  win  attach¬ 
ment  ;  yet  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  somewliat  jealous  of 
his  dignity.  He  possessed  courage  and  a  romantic  sense  of  honour  ; 
he  was  decisive  and  resolute,  yet  without  much  ability  as  a  leader. 
His  letters  breathe  both  energy  and  affection,  but  they  are  ill-.spelt 
and  written  in  the  scraw  ling  hand  of  a  schoolboy  ;  for  his  education 
had  been  shamefully  neglected.  In  politics  and  religion  he  retained 
all  the  bigoted  notions  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  the  end  of  his  life  showed 
that  his  early  promise  w'as  not  proof  against  the  chill  of  adversit}". 

His  first  attempt  was  made  early  in  1744,  with  the  support  of  a 
large  French  fieet  and  army  under  marshal  Saxe ;  but  the  expedi¬ 
tion  W'as  totally  wrecked  by  a  great  storm  off  Dungeness,  and  the 
French  government  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Deprived  of  their 
support,  and  without  even  his  father’s  knowledge,  Charles  Edw'ard 
Jacobite  pawmed  his  jew'els  and  borrow'ed  from  his  friends 

risine  of  1745  ammunition,  which  he  put  on 

°  ’  board  a  French  ship  of  war,  the  Elizabeth,  of  65 

guns,  embarking  himself  in  the  Doutelle,  a  fast  brig  of  18  guns, 
and  sailed  from  Belleisle,  July  2,  1745.  The  Elizabeth  w'as 
disabled  by  an  English  cruiser,  but  the  Doutelle  escaped,  and 
the  Chevalier,  as  he  w-as  styled,  landed  on  the  wilds  of  Moidart 
in  Inverness-shire  with  only  seven  followers.  After  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  his  Highland  friends  follow'ed  the  chivalrous  example  of 
loyalty  which  w'as  set  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  mustered  their 
clans  in  Glcnfinnan,  whence  Charles  began  his  march  with  1600 
men,  on  Aug.  20,  1745.  The  government  was  totally  unprepared. 
Sir  John  Cope  occupied  Stirling  wfith  less  than  3000  men.  His 
strange  plan  of  marching  northwards  to  join  the  friendly  clans 
opened  the  road  to  the  Chevalier,  wdio  marched  to  Perth  (Sept.  3), 
where  he  received  £500  from  the  corporation,  and  w'as  joined  by  new 
adherents.  On  Sept.  17  ho  entered  Edinburgh,  took  possession  of 
Holyrood  House,  and  compelled  the  heralds  to  proclaim  king 
James  YIII.  Mcanwdiilc  Cope  had  brought  his  army  back  by  sea, 
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and  landed  at  Dunbar.  Charles*  marclied  out  from  Edinburgh  to 
meet  him,  and  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Highlanders  won  the 
battle  of  Frestonjmns  (see  map,  p.  81).  England  seemed  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  adventurer,  for  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  was  never 
popular;  but  Franco  withheld  the  aid  which  might  have  proved 
decisive,  and  the  Chevalier  lost  time  in  recruiting  his  army  and 
besieging  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  followers  wished  him  to 
be  content  with  the  conquest  of  Scotland  ;  but  he  saw  that  he  must 
win  all  or  lose  all,  and  began  his  march  southwards  on  Nov.  1.  The 
government  had  made  good  use  of  the  delay.  IMarshal  Wade  was 
at  Newcastle  with  10,000  men ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
assembling  an  army  in  the  midland  counties ;  and  that  reserve 
camp  was  formed  at  Finchley  which  has  been  immortalized  by 
Hogarth.  Charles  evaded  the  royal  forces,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Derby.  The  news  created  a  panic  in  London,  which  was  long 
remembered  as  the  Black  Friday.  But  his  career  was  run.  He 
had  been  received  with  little  enthusiasm,  and  joined  by  very  few 
adherents.  The  chieftains  insisted  on  a  retreat ;  and  Charles,  who 
hatl  marched  gaily  on  foot,  in  the  Highland  dress,  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  retraced  his  steps  in  moody  despair.  At  Clifton  il/oor, 
near  Penrith,  he  gallantly  checked  the  pursuit  of  Cumberland.  He 
recrossed  the  Esk  on  his  birthday  (Dec.  20),  entered  Glasgow  on 
tlie  26th,  and  arrived  before  Stirling,  Jan.  3,  1746.  Kepulsed 
thence,  he  retreated  to  Inverness  (Feb.  1),  deserted  by  most  of 
the  chieftains,  who  promised  to  collect  a  new 
army  of  10,000  men.  On  April  8  the  duke  of  Culloden 
Cumberland  advanced  from  Aberdeen,  and  met 
the  little  army  of  Charles  Edward  on  Cullodkn  Moor.  The 
Highlanders  broke  the  first  of  the  three  English  lines,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  second,  and  utterly  routed.  Charles  dismissed  his 
few  remaining  followers  ;  and  after  adventures  more  romantic  than 
those  of  Charles  II.  after  Worcester,  embarked  in  a  French 
vessel,  and  landed  at  Morlaix  (Sept.  29,  1746).  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Butcher  by  his  cruelty 
to  the  insurgents.  Most  of  the  chieftains  escaped  ;  but  the  lords 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  with  the 
old  intriguer  lord  Lovat,  who  had  acted  a  double  part  throughout. 
jMany  of  lesser  note  suffered  all  the  hideous  penalties  of  high 
treason.  But  wiser  measures  were  soon  adopted  to  weaken  the 
system  of  clanship  and  to  civilize  the  Highlands.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  military  roads,  whoso  excellence  has  been 
commemorated  in  th('  couplet : — 


“  If  you’d  seeu  but  these  roads  before  they  were  made. 
You’d  hold  up  your  hands,  and  bless  general  "Wade.” 
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End  of  the 
Stuarts. 


Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 


No  serious  elfort  was  again  made  by  the  exiled  family.  James 
Francis,  the  “  Old  Pretender,”  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  in 
1765.  His  son  Charles  Edward,  the  “  Young  Pretender,”  sank 
into  sottishness,  and  died  on  the  fatal  anniversary 
of  Jan.  30,  1788,  just  a  century  after  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  His  only  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  assumed 
the  empty  title  of  Henry  IX. ;  but  lived  quietly  at  Pome  as 
cardinal  York,  on  a  pension  provided  by  George  III.  The  ancient 
and  ill-fated  line  of  Stuart  died  with  him  in  1807. 

After  some  further  successes  of  the  French  in  Flanders  and  of 
the  English  at  sea,  the  war  was  ended  by  the  general  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  basis  of  the  mutual  resti¬ 
tution  of  conquests ;  but  Frederick  was  allowed  to 
keep  Silesia  (Oct.  1748).  The  peace  lasted  barely 
seven  years.  England  and  France  were  avowed  rivals  for  the 
supremacy  in  India  and  North  America,  and  the  constant  collisions 
in  those  regions  could  not  but  lead  to  war  between  the  two 
countries.  The  most  serious  dispute  was  in  America,  where  the 
French,  who  held  Louisiana  and  Canada,  tried  to  form  a  chain  of 
forts,  which  should  prevent  the  English  from  advancing  westward 
beyond  the  Alleghanies.  An  expedition  under 
general  Braddock,  in  connection  with  which  we 
first  hear  of  George  Washington,  was  defeated 
with  terrible  loss  (1756),  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  war  was 
formally  declared  between  England  and  France.  The  French 
hastened  to  attack  Minorca,  and  Port  Mahon  was  already  invested, 
when  admiral  Byng  (second  son  of  lord  Torrington)  arrived  with 
a  badly  equipped  squadron  of  10  ships  (May  19,  1756).  After 
a  partial  action  with  the  French  fleet,  Byng  retired  to  Gibraltar. 
Fort  St.  Philip,  the  key  to  Port  Malron,  surrendered  on  June  27, 
and  Minorca  was  lost.  The  popular  indignation  demanded  a 
victim.  Byng  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial,  and 
shot  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Monarque,  for  not  having  done 
his  best  against  the  enemy  (March  14,  1757). 

A  great  change  was  now  efiected  in  the  English  ministry.  Since 
the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  (1754),  the  government  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  with  the  aid  of 
Henry  Fox  (afterwards  lord  Holland)  and  seeretary  Murray ;  but 
the  resignation  of  the  former,  and  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the 
chief-justiceship,  with  the  title  of  lord  Mansfield,  broke  up  the 
™....  _.  government,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  for 

lam  1  .  pjrprp  Dismissed  after  a  few  months,  Pitt 

was  borne  hack  to  office  by  the  popular  voice,  and  entered  on  his 
first  administration — one  of  the  most  glorious  periods  in  our  annals. 


New  war 
with  France. 
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successes. 


Newcastle  held  the  almost  nominal  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  Fox  was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  but  without  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  (June  29,  1757). 

Meanwhile,  the  colonial  quarrel  with  France  had  been  merged 
in  the  great  Seven  Years’  War,  in  which  most  of  the  European 
powers  were  engaged.  But  a  great  revolution  had  Seven 

taken  place  in  international  relations  since  1748.  y0^s’  War 

Austria,  in  the  hopes  of  recovering  Silesia,  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  France  (1756),  and  England  was  now 
on  the  side  of  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great  commenced  hostilities 
by  invading  Saxony,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent  to 
defend  Hanover.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at  Hastenbeck  by 
the  French,  and  his  army  had  to  capitulate  at  Klostcrseven  (1757). 
The  king  did  not  conceal  his  resentment,  and  the  duke  retired 
from  court,  and  took  no  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

While  the  king  of  Prussia  retrieved  his  affairs  by  the  victories 
of  Rosshach  and  Leiithen,  which  obtained  for  him  in  England  a 
subsidy  of  £670,000,  and  the  title  of  the  champion  of  Protestantism, 
Pitt  was  planning  vast  campaigns  in  Europe, 

Africa,  America,  and  India  (1758).  The  ports  of 
France  Avere  threatened.  An  attempt  on  Cher¬ 
bourg  failed  at  first,  but,  on  its  renewal  in  August,  the  place 
was  found  deserted,  and  the  works  were  destroyed.  Next  year 
(1759)  Rodney  bombarded  Havre,  destroying  many  of  the  boats 
collected  for  invading  England ;  Boscawen  dispersed  the  Toulon 
fleet ;  Brest  and  Dunkirk  were  blockaded ;  and  sir  Edward 
Hawke  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  De 
Conflans,  oft'  Quiheron  (Nov.  20).  On  land,  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  drove  the  French  out  of  Hanover  (1758),  pursued  them 
over  the  Rhine,  and  gained  the  victory  of  Crefeld  (June  23,  1758), 
but  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Next  year  he  was  defeated  by  the  duke 
of  Broglie  near  Frankfort,  and  driA^en  back  to  the  Weser ;  but  he 
then  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Minden,  Avhere  the  French  were 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  misconduct  of  lord  George 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  thrice  refused  to  charge 
(August,  1759).  Pitt  dismissed  lord  George  from  all  his  employments. 

In  Africa,  the  island  of  Goree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  Avas 
taken  from  the. French  (1758).  In  America,  an  expedition  under 
admiral  BoscaAven  and  lord  Amherst  took  Cape  Breton  and  the 
island  of  St.  John’s,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Rrince  Edward’s  Island,  in  honour  America 

of  the  next  brother  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In 
this  expedition  great  credit  Avas  gained  by  a  very  young  general 
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named  James  "Wolfe,  whom  Pitt  Iiad  appointed  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  on  his  uniform  principle  of  paying  regard  to  merit  only. 
He  was  now  chosen  for  the  most  important,  though  not  nominally 
the  highest  post  in  a  grand  expedition  which  Pitt  had  planned  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  Throe  armies  were  to  co-operate  from  the 
_  .  .  the  base  of  the  North  American  colonies  and  the 

to^Canada^  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  west  a  body 
of  colonists  and  Indians,  under  general  Prideaux 
and  sir  William  Johnson,  were  to  advance  by  Niagara  and  lake 
Ontario  upon  Montreal.  In  the  centre,  the  main  army,  under 
Amherst,  was  to  take  Ticonderoga,  secure  tlie  navigation  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  proceed  along  the  river  Richelieu  to  join 
Wolfe,  who  was  meanwhile  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lay 
siege  to  Quebec.  His  army  of  8000  men  were  conveyed  by  the 
fleet  of  admiral  Saunders  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans  opposite  Quebec, 
where  they  disembarked  on  June  27,  1759.  Here  Wolfe  found 
himself  alone  ;  for,  thougli  the  other  armies  had  been  successful, 
they  had  not  had  time  to  join  him.  Wolfe  saw  the  city  towering 
above  him  on  the  almost  inaccessible  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  St.  Charles,  and  defended  by  an  army  of  10,000  men  under 
the  marquis  of  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  a  general 
of  the  highest  reputation,  who  occuijied  an  impregnable  position 
outside  of  the  city.  Having  in  vain  attempted  an  assault  (July  31), 
Wolfe  resolved  to  turn  jMoutcalm’s  position  l)y  ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  scaling  the  Heights  of  xibraham.  His  little  force 
of  3800  men,  whicli  was  all  he  could  now  make  available,  was 
conveyed  in  silence  up  the  river  in  boats  to  a  place  now  called 
Wolfe's  Cove,  on  the  night  of  September  13. 
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The  enterprise  succeeded  perfectly.  Montcalm  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  position  and  tight  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
surprise.  The  first  volley,  which  the  English  had  „ 

reserved  till  they  were  within  forty  yards,  made  ^Quebec 
the  French  waver.  As  Molfe,  though  already 
wounded,  led  on  his  grenadiers  to  the  charge,  two  more  shots 
struck  him  down.  He  was  carried  out  of  the  battle  ;  and,  as 
he  lay  dying,  an  officer  exclaimed,  “  See  how  they  run  !  ”  “  Who 

run?”  cried  Wolfe.  “The  enemy,”  replied  the  officer.  “Then 
Hod  be  praised  !  ”  said  Wolfe,  “  I  shall  die  happy ;  ”  and  with 
these  words  ho  expired  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Montcalm, 
an  antagonist  worthy  of  him,  was  also  killed  in  the  battle. 
Quebec  capitulated  on  September  18,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  finished  in  the  following  year  (1760). 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  Europe  and  America,  a  still 
more  glorious  conquest  was  begun  in  India  by  the  genius  of  Robert 
Clive.  Little  is  known  of  Indian  history  from  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  eonquest 
of  the  IVIohammedans  of  Central  Asia.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century  nearly  the  whole  peninsular  was  united  under  the 
sceptre  of  Aurungzebe,  who  had  his  capital  at  Delhi  (1659-1707). 
After  his  death,  his  empire  fell  a  prey  to  the  reviving  power  of 
the  warlike  Mahrattas  and  other  native  princes,  and  to  the  incur¬ 
sion  of  the  Persians  undei\Kubli-Khan  ;  and  the  internal  disorders 
of  the  peninsula  laid  it  open  to  European  conquest. 

The  Portuguese,  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  formed 
settlements  as  early  as  1498,  of  which  Goa  became  the  chief.  The 
Dutch  followed  them  ;  and,  in  1599,  the  merchants  of  London 
formed  the  East  India  Company,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
several  times.  Their  first  permanent  settlement  was  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  eoast,  at  Fort  St.  George  and  Madras.  Under  Charles  II. 
the  Isle  of  Bombay,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  acquired  as  the  dowry 
of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  In  1698  a  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gauges  was  ceded  by  the  Great  Mogul,  for  an  annual  tribute  ; 
here  Fort  William  was  erected  and  named  in  honour  of  the  king, 
and  the  capital  of  Calcutta  grew  up.  Each  of  these  three  stations 
had  its  president,  responsible  to  the  company  at  home ;  and  each 
was  defended  by  a  small  force  of  English  soldiers,  and  of  natives 
who  were  called  Sepoys  from  the  Indian  sipalii,  a  soldier.  But  as 
yet  there  were  no  thoughts  of  conquest.  The  jealousies  excited  by 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  had  subsided,  Avhen  the  French  appeared 
in  India  as  rivals.  They  formed  under  Louis  XIV.  the  settlements  of 
Chandernagoreon  the  Hooghly,  near  Calcutta,  and  Pond7c7ierry,  south 
of  Madras;  while  the  possession  of  i\ic  Isles  of  France  {Mauritius) 
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and  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  aided  their  communications. 
In  1747,  La  Bourclonnais,  the  governor  of  these  islands,  defeated  an 
English  fleet  and  took  Madras ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  him  by 
the  jealousy  of  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  the  French  possessions  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  and  given  back  to  England  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Dupleix  now  devoted  his  great  talents  to  humble 
the  English  and  to  turn  the  wars  of  the  native  princes  to  the  profit 
of  France.  But  he  found  a  worthy  antagonist  in  Robeut  Clive, 
who  rose  from  his  clerk’s  desk  at  Madras  to  save  and  renew  the 
British  power  in  India.  We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail  the  course 
of  those  events  which  led  to  the  recall  of  Dupleix  by  Louis  XV., 
and  to  the  loss  of  his  conquests  by  the  eonventionof  Madras  (1754). 
In  1756,  Surajah-Dowlah,  viceroy  of  Bengal  under  the  Great  Mogul, 
took  Fort  William,  the  sole  defence  of  Calcutta,  and  gave  a  horrid 
celebrity  to  his  victory  by  shutting  up  146  English  prisoners  in  a 
dungeon  18  feet  square,  with  only  a  small  barred-up  opening  for 
air,  during  the  night  of  the  summer  solstice  (June  21 , 1756).  When 
the  den  was  opened  next  morning  only  twenty-three  were  found 
alive.  This  outrage  banished  all  thought  of  submission  from  the 
other  English  possessions,  which  united  in  an  effort  to  recover 
Calcutta,  under  the  command  of  Clive,  supported  by  admiral  Watson. 
Clive  took  Calcutta  (Dec.  1756),  surprised  Surajah-Dowlah  in  his 
camp,  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  and  then,  turning  against  the 
French,  took  Chandernagore.  But  this  step  roused  the  auger  of 
Surajah-Dowlah,  who  assembled  all  his  forces  to 
crush  the  English,  and  Avas  himself  crushed  by 
CliA'e  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Plassy,  the  first 
of  those  great  victories  which  have  been  gained  in  India  by  a 
handful  of  British  soldiers  and  sepoys  against  a  host  of  A.siatics 
(1757).  It  made  the  English  masters  of  Bengal,  and  began  that 
career  of  conquest  which  proceeded  with  scarcely  an  interruption 
for  exactly  a  century,  to  the  time  of  the  great  mutiny  of  1857. 
The  last  remnant  of  French  power  in  India  was  destroyed  by  sir 
Eyre  Coote’s  capture  of  Pondicherry  (Jan.  16,  1761). 

Such  Avas  the  glorious  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Avho  died 
suddenly  from  the  bursting  of  the  right  A^entricle  of  his  lieart,  on 
Oct.  25,  1760,  within  five  days  of  completing  his  seA^enty-seveuth 
year,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  thirty-three  years.  Among  the 
most  notable  events  of  the  reign  was  the  great  religious  revival 
effected  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  their 
famous  disciple  Mliitfield.  One  result  of  their 
teaching  Avas  the  foundation  of  the  numerous  sect 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but  their  example  also  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  English  church,  Avhich  had  lost  much  of  its 
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energy  and  influence  since  the  Revolution  and  the  secession  of 
the  nonjnrors.  Mention  ought  also  to  bo  made  of  the  reform  of 

The  new  bhe  Julian  year,  or  Old  Style  as 

Calendar.  called,  had  been  corrected  by  pope  Gregory 

in  1582,  and  the  ^ew  Style  had  been 
adopted  by  nearly  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  error  ot  the  Old  Style,  which  had  now  grown  to  eleven  days, 
was  universally  admitted.  By  a  bill  introduced  by  lord  Chester¬ 
field  the  year  was  to  commence  on  January  1st,  instead  of  March 
25th,  and  eleven  days  in  September  1752  (3-13  inclusive)  were 
suppressed,  in  order  to  bring  the  calendar  into  unison  with  the 
actual  state  of  tlie  solar  year.  But  Russia  and  those  countries 
which  belong  to  the  Greek  church  still  follow  the  Old  Style. 

In  Litercdure  the  age  of  George  II.  boasts  the  poetry  of  Young, 
Thomson,  Gray,  and  Cullins,  and  the  commencement  of  the  vast 
Literature.  iiiAuence  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The  matchless 
oratory  of  the  elder  Pitt  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
fragments  and  tradition.  In  Art  the  reign  was  distinguished  by 
the  rise  of  a  genuine  English  school  of  painting,  in  which  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Hogarth  are  the  great 
masters  ;  while  in  music,  the  sublime  genius  of  George  Frederick 
Handel  may  be  called  English  by  adoption.  Science,  as  well  as 
literature,  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  foundation  of  tho 
British  Museum. 


Chief  Events  under  George  I.  and  George  II. 

A.D. 

1715.  Accession  of  George  I.  Jacobite  revolt  in  Scotland. 

1716.  The  Septennial  Act. 

1720.  The  South  Sea  Bublfle. 

1721-1742.  Administration  of  Walpole. 

1727.  Death  of  George  I.  Accession  of  George  II. 

1739.  War  with  Spain. 

1740-1748.  War  of  the  Austrian  succession. 

1743.  Battle  of  Dettingen. 

1745.  Battle  of  Fontenov. 

„  Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland. 

1746.  Battle  of  Cullodeu.  Pacification  of  the  Highlands 

1756.  Seven  Years’  War  begins. 

1757.  Pitt  becomes  secretary  of  state. 

„  Battle  of  Plassy. 

1759.  Capture  of  Quebec. 

1760.  Death  of  George  II. 


William  Pitt  the  youuger. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  (continned). 
GEORGE  III.  (1760-1820). 


Born,  Juno  4,  1738.  Reigned,  59|  years.  Age,  81A 

§  I. — From  his  Accession  to  the  hreahing  oiit  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1760-1780). 

When  George  III.,  son  of  the  late  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
ascended  the  throne,  the  people  rejoiced  in  having  at  length  a  native 
king ;  and  he  inserted  with  his  own  hand  in  his 
first  speech  to  parliament  the  words  that  “he  ° 

gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton.”  He  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
having  been  born  on  June  4,  1738.  His  person  was  tall  and 
strong,  his  countenance  open  and  engaging.  His  intentions 
were  pure,  his  habits  simple,  and  he  showed  great  industry  in 
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slate  business.  But  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  clung  to  his 
private  opinions  and  personal  predilections  had  fatal  consequences 
for  his  country.  His  frequent  letters  to  his  ministers  prove  his 
clear  perceptions,  his  strong  will,  and  his  imperfect  education.  He 
married  the  princess  Charlotte  of  IMecklenburg-Strelitz  (Sept.  8, 
1761).  She  was  insignificant  in  person,  and  of  a  narrow  under¬ 
standing.  Bnt  she  shared  her  husband’s  sincere  piety  and  simple 
tastes ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
court  gave  the  example  of  a  pure  and  happy  home. 

George  III.  came  to  the  throne  with  the  definite  intention  of 
overthrowing  the  Whig  oligarchy  which  had  ruled  England  for  so 
long,  and  of  restoring  to  the  crown  that  inde- 
His  po  icy.  pendent  authority  which  it  had  gradually  lost 
since  the  death  of  William  III.  He  was  encouraged  in  these 
views  by  his  mother,  the  princess-dowager,  and  by  her  favourite 
counsellor,  the  earl  of  Bute.  Circumstances  wore  not  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  design,  as  the  Whigs  were  divided  into  jealous 
sections,  and  the  Jacobites,  now  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  a  Stuart  restoration,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Tory 
party  which  rallied  round  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Pitt  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  to  have  his  own  way,  when 
the  king  made  Bute  a  secretary  of  state  without  even  consulting 
him  (1761).  Meanwhile  the  English  fieets  had  taken  Belleislc,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  Dominica  in  the  West  Indies.  Pitt 
seemed  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  and  was  resolved  to 
have  Minorca.  But  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  a  new  Family  Compact,  formed  by  Louis  XV.  with  Charles  III., 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  as  king  of  Spain, 
in  17,79.  Spain  engaged  to  join  France  against  England,  on  May 
1,  1762,  if  the  war  still  lasted,  in  which  case  France  would  restore 
Minorca  to  Spain  (Aug.  15,  1761).  Pitt  felt  that  the  compact 
demanded  instant  hostilities  with  Spain ;  but  his  counsel  was 
rejected,  and  he  resigned.  He  refused  several  offers 
of  the  royal  favour,  but  accepted  for  his  wife  the 
title  of  baroness  Chatham,  with  a  pension  of  £3000 
a  year  for  her  life,  his  own,  and  their  eldest  son’s. 

As  Pitt  had  foreseen,  Spain  only  waited  the  safe  return  of  her 
West  India  fieet  to  declare  war  (Jan.  4,  1762).  The  campaign 
which  followed  was  successful  in  all  quarters.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  English  fleet  and  army,  under  Kodney  and  Monckton,  took 
„  the  Caribbean  islands  and  Havannah.  with  great 

Paris  °  booty,  and  in  the  east  the  Philippine  islands  were 

captured.  Meanwhile  Bute,  who  had  become  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  was  eager  for  peace,  as  the  only  means  of 
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preventing  Pitt’s  return  to  office ;  and  at  length  the  Seven  Years' 
War  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763). 
Minorca  was  restored  to  England,  in  exchange  for  Belleisle, 
Havannah  and  the  Philippines  were  given  back  to  Spain,  for 
Florida  and  Porto  Rico.  The  West  Indian  islands  of  Guadaloupe, 
Martinico,  and  St.  Lucia  were  restored,  but  England  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vine  mt,  and  Grenada.  The  national  debt 
had  risen  to  £122,600,000.  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  freed 
from  serious  difficulties  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  and 
the  successive  accessions  of  Peter  III.  and  Catharine  II.  (1762). 
These  events  enabled  him  to  conclude  an  advantageous  treaty  with 
Austria  at  Hubertsburg  (1763). 

The  peace  was  opposed  by  Pitt  and  was  disliked  by  the  people, 
who  vented  their  feelings  on  lord  Bute,  already  odious  on  other 
grounds.  In  many  places  he  was  burnt  in  the  effigy 
of  a  boot-jack  (John,  earl  of  Bute).  He  was 
frightened  into  a  resignation  (April  8,  1763),  and 
succeeded  by  George  Grenville.  Henry  Fox  was  called  to  the 
upper  house  by  the  title  of  lord  Holland. 

The  new  ministers  were  soon  in  trouble.  John  Wilkes,  a  dema¬ 
gogue  of  great  talent  but  profligate  character,  who  had  contributed 

to  the  fall  of  Bute  by  scurrilous  attacks  in  his  , 

AttEck  on 

paper,  the  North  Briton,  wrote  an  article  against  Wilkes 

the  peace  and  in  reply  to  the  king’s  speech,  in  the 
celebrated  No.  45  (April  23).  Grenville  had  Wilkes  arrested  by 
a  “  general  warrant,”  that  is,  one  not  specifying  any  person  by 
name.  A  trial  ensued  in  which  the  decision  of  chief  justice 
Pratt  (lord  Camden)  declared  the  illegality  of  such  warrants. 
Wilkes,  however,  was  expelled  from  the  house  of  commons,  found 
guilty  of  two  libels,  and  outlawed  on  his  retiring  abroad.  But  the 
minister  who  had  issued  the  warrant  was  sued  for  illegal  arrest, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  heavy  damages. 

A  far  more  serious  imprudence  was  committed  by  George 
Grenville,  in  extending  the  Stam-p  Act  to  the  North  American  Colonies. 
Tliose  settlements  now  consisted  of  thirteen  states  ;  namely,  the 
four  “  New  England  ”  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island; 

New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  (See  map  on  the  opposite 
page).  Each  colony  had  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  people.  They 
had  all  made  rapid  progress  in  wealth,  and  they  had  a  population 
of  about  two  millions  of  whites,  and  half  a  million  of  coloured 
people.  They  were  not  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
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tlio  motlicr  country ;  l)ut  they  adopted  the  broad  principle  of  no 
taxation  without  representation.  The  Stamp  Act  was,  however, 
passed  in  1765  ;  and  even  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  in  England 
as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  had  no  expectation  of  the  tierce 
opposition  it  excited  in  America. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Grenville  ministry  committed  a  third  blunder, 
which  brought  about  their  downfall.  As  the  king  already  showed 
symptoms  of  the  malady  which  in  later  years  incapacitated  him 
from  ruling,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 


possibility  of  a  regency.  In  the  bill  which  tlie 


The  Regency 
Bill 

ministers  introduced,  they  per.suaded  the  king  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  omit  the  name  of  his  mother,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  be  struck  out  by  parliament.  The  commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  on  its  assertion,  and  George  was  so  enraged 
at  this  miscalculation  that  he  dismissed  his  ministers,  even  at  the 
cost  of  having  to  call  in  the  liated  Whigs  under 
Roc^  ing  am  mar(iuis  of  Rockingham  (1765).  The  new 

^  ’  ministry,  following  the  advice  of  Pitt,  repealed  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  declared  the  supremo  iiower  of  parliament  over 
the  colonies,  and  quiet  was  restored  for  a  time  (1766). 

The  Rockingham  ministry  soon  fell  from  internal  weakness,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pitt's  second  administration.  Pitt  himself  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Chatham 
(July  29,  1766).  His  removal  from  the  house  of  commons  was 
followed  by  Ids  almost  complete  retirement,  in  consequence  of  the 
prostration  of  Ids  health  by  repeated  attacks  of 
Minis  ry  o  gout,  and  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  fell  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton.  But  he  had  little  control  over 
his  subordinates,  and  tlu',  chancellor  of  the  exclicquer,  C'liarles 
Townshend,  was  hwlish  enough  to  impose  taxes  on  tea,  glass, 
paper,  and  paintetr’s  colours,  in  America  (1767).  The  scenes 
of  1765  were  renewed.  Riots  broke  out  in  Boston.  Tlie  assembly 
of  Massachusetts  was  dissolved  for  its  opposition  (July  1,  1768) ; 
and  associations  were  formed  to  forldd  the  use  of  the  taxed  articles. 
Again  the  government  gave  way ;  but,  in  an  evil  liour,  the  tea  duty 
was  retained  when  the  others  were  repealed;  and  new  irritation 
was  roused  by  the  harsh  tone  in  which  lord  Hillsborough,  the 
colonial  secretary,  announced  the  concession  (1769). '  Meanwhile 
the  ministry  had  been  greatly  changed.  Charles  Town.shend  died 
in  September,  1767,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick,  lord  North 
(eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Guildford),  who  became 
prime  minister  on  tlie  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  in  1770.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
Chatham,  who  had  resigned  in  October,  1768,  appeared  in  new 
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health,  as  a  violent  opponent  of  tlio  government  (Jan.  1770). 
It  was  (luring  these  years  that  the  government  was  involvc'd  in 
another  (luarrel  with  John  AVilkes.  lie  returned 
from  Franco  in  1768,  and  was  elected  member 
for  tho  county  of  Middlesex.  The  commons  un¬ 
seated  him,  and  he  was  again  returned.  At  the  fourth  election 
he  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  the  house  took  tho 
arbitrary  step  of  awarding  the  scat  to  tho  unsuccessful  candidate, 
colonel  Luttrell  (1760).  These  disputes  caused  great  excitement  and 
made  Wilkes  a  popular  hero.  Ultimately  he  liecame  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  constituents  by  procuring 
the  erasure  from  the  records  of  all  proceedings  connected  with  liis 
expulsion,  Tlic  unpopularity  of  the  government  was  Letters  of 
reflected  in  the  celebrated  attacks  upon  the  ministers  Junius 

and  the  king  in  the  Puhlic  Advertiser,  tho  name 
of  whose  author  is  still  concealed  under  the  appellation  of  Junius 
(1769-1772). 

Tlie  Americans  appeared  to  have  acrpiicsccd  in  tho  tea  duty, 
when  the  discovery  of  some  letters  that  had  passed  between 
CTrenville’s  private  secretary  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
kindled  a  new  flame,  which  burst  forth  on  the  arrival  of  some 
ships  laden  with  tea,  on  which  lord  North  had  allowed  a  special 
dr-awback  for  the  advantage  of  the  colonics  as  well  as  the  East 
India  Company.  The  teas  were  refused  admission,  . 

and  at  Boston  the  sliips  were  boarded  and  their  .  j 
cargoes  thrown  into  the  water  (Dec.  16,  1773). 

The  restriction  of  the  charter  of  Boston  completed  the  breach 
between  the  government  and  the  colonies,  whose  cause  was 
supported  in  the  English  parliament  by  Chatham,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  third  son  of  lord  Holland.  In 
spite  of  their  Avarnings,  measures  of  coercion  were  adopted,  and  the 
first  blood  was  shed  at  I^exington,  in  a  conflict  of  the  Mas.sachusetts 
militia  with  the  troops  of  general  Cage',  who  Avas  soon  after 
blockaded  in  Boston  by  20,000  Ncav  Englanders.  On  May  10, 
177.5,  a  Com/ress  of  the  states  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  appointed 
(teorge  AVashtngton  as  their  commander-in-chief.  He  took 
command  of  the  army  before  Boston,  Avhere  the  English  had  uoav 
10,000  men  under  generals  Burgoyne,  Howe,  and  Clinton,  Gage 
being  commandcr-in-chief.  iV  fcAV  days  after  his  arriAval,  a  battle 
Avas  fought  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  Avhere  the  English  only  carried  the 
American  batteries  after  suftering  enormous  loss  (Juno  17).  A 
bloody  Avar  noAv  spread  ov(‘r  the  whole  sea-board  and  even  into 
Canada,  where  tlic  Americans  laid  siege  to  Quebec.  Boston  was 
CA'acuated  in  March,  1776  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  .Inly  in  that  year  the 
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members  of  coDgress  signed  tlic  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  We  cannot  here  follow 
the  details  of  the  war,  which  was  maintained  under  Washington 
with  unflinching  resolution,  though  he  was  often  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits.  Howe  took  Now  York  (Sept.,  1776)  and 
Philadelphia  (Sept.,  1777) ;  but  the  capitulation  of  general  Burgoync 
at  Saratoga  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  favour  of  the  Americans 
(Oct.  17,  1777),  and  induced  Louis  XVI.  of  Franco  to  declare 
.  .  openly  for  their  cause.  Already  the  marquis  of 
th^coloiTi^^^  Fayette  and  other  French  nobles  had  entered 
the  American  service ;  and  now  two  treaties  of 
commerce  and  alliance  with  the  United  States  were  .signed  at 
Paris,  Feb.  6,  1778. 

Now  that  it  was  too  late  lord  North  was  prepared  to  make  conces¬ 
sions.  Pie  carried  two  bills,  renouncing  the  right  of  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  to  tax  America,  and  appointing  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
on  almost  any  terms  short  of  independence.  Just  after  they  had 
received  the  royal  assent  (March  13,  1778)  the  French  ambassador 
delivered  an  insulting  note  announcing  the  new  alliance.  North 
wrote  to  the  king,  urgently  advising  him  to  send  for  Chatham  ; 
but  he  could  not  overcome  the  resentment  which  George  had  con¬ 
ceived  against  the  great  orator.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Chatham  went  down  to  the  house  to  express  that 
indignation  against  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  which  was  as  strong  as  his  zeal  for  the 
the  colonies.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  duke  of 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  for  peace  even  if 
independence  must  be  granted.  Chatham,  who  was  so  ill  that 
he  had  been  supported  into  the  house  by  his  second  sou  William 
Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  lord  Mahon,  rose  upon  his  crutches,  and 
opposed  the  motion  in  a  speech  faltering  through  weakness,  but 
lighted  by  flashes  of  his  former  eloquence.  The  duke  of 
Richmond’s  reply  provoked  him  to  rise  again  to  speak,  but  he  fell 
imek  in  a  swoon,  was  carried  out  of  the  house,  and,  after  lingering 
for  a  month  at  his  favourite  abode  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  ho  died  on 
]\Tay  11,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  w^as  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  annuity  of  £4000  was  settled  on  the 
earldom  of  Chatham  for  ever. 

Lord  North,  who  was  a  minister  after  the  king’s  own  heart,  was 
now  induced  to  retain  office,  and  the  ministry  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  lord  Thurlow  as  chancellor.  The  Americans 
refused  overtures  which  came  too  late,  and  the  war  lasted  another 
five  years.  Spain  declared  war  in  1779 ;  and  England  had  now 
to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  high-hnnded  way  in  which  she  had 
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exercised  her  maritime  supremacy.  The  northern  powers — Russia, 

Sweden,  and  Denmark  —  formed  an  “  armed  neutrality,”  to 

enforce  the  principles,  that  free  mahe  free 

goods;  that  no  goods  arc  contrahand  of  u'ar,  unless  Europe 

so  declared  by  treaty,  and  that  a  blockade  must  be  England 

effective  in  order  to  be  acknoivledged.  Holland 

had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  an  alliance  with  America,  the 

discovery  of  which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  (Dec.  20,  1780). 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  war  with  her  colonies,  England  had  to  face 

single-handed  a  hostile  coalition  of  most  of  the  European  powers. 

In  America  the  English  gained  for  a  time  considerable  successes, 
but  neither  their  forces  nor  their  tactics  were  adequate  to  subdue  a 
nation  in  arms  for  its  freedom.  At  length  the 
Americans  gained  a  decisive  success  by  the  capitu-  victories 
latiou  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  of  7000 
men  at  York  Town  (Oct.,  1781) ;  and  the  war  was  virtually 
ended  on  the  land.  One  touching  episode  of  these  campaigns 
was  the  fate  of  the  young  and  accomplished  major  John 
Andrk,  who  was  employed  to  arrange  with  the  American  traitor 
general  Arnold,  for  the  surrender  of  an  important  post  on 
the  river  Hudson.  Being  captured  in  disguise,  Andre  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  gallows  as  a  spy,  and  Washington  oven  refused  him 
a  soldier’s  death.  His  sternness,  which  forms  almost  the  only  blot 
on  his  own  character,  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  victim  in 
pity.  The  name  of  Andre  lives  in  American  tradition,  and  a  tablet 
in  Westminster  Abbey  records  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for 
his  king  and  country. 

The  maritime  campaign  was  on  a  grand  scale.  Louis  XVI., 
who  made  tlie  greatest  eftbrts  to  revive  the  French  navy,  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  of  the 
line,  with  4000  troops  on  board,  under  the  count 
Do  Cti’  asse.  After  an  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  English  fleet  of  nineteen  ships  under  sir  Samuel  Hood  and 
admiral  Graves,  off  the  coast  of  A'irginia,  Do  Grasse  retired 
to  tlic  Clie.sapeakc.  On  the  other  hand,  admiral  sir  George 
Rodney,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  off  cape  St.  Vincent  in  1780,  loolc  the  Dutch  island 
of  St.  Eustatia,  and  the  Dutch  also  surrendered  Demerara  and 
Essequibo.  These  places  were  soon  reconquered,  witli  all  the 
lieeward  islands,  exc('pt  Bar1>adoes  and  Antigua,  by  the  marquis 
l)e  Bouille,  who  then  effected  his  junction  witli  De  Grasse,  andtlu' 
combined  fleets  threatened  to  extinguish  the  Englisli  power  in 
the  American  seas  1\y  the  captim;  of  Jamaica.  Rodney  at  this 
moment  returned  from  England,  where  he  liad  been  received  with 
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enthusiasm.  He  cllecicd  a  junction  with  Hood,  and  gained  a 
great  naval  victory  over  Do  Grasse,  off  St.  Lucia  (April  12,  1782). 
The  battle  lasted  eleven  hours,  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  Dc 
Grasse’s  flag-ship,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  lour  other  first-rates.  It 
is  believed  that  the  great  manoeuvre  of  “  breaking  the  line  ”  was  first 
practised  in  this  battle.  Tlodney  returned  to  England  to  receive  a 
peerage  and  a  pension,  while  Hood  was  raised  to  an  Irish  barony. 

In  the  seas  of  Europe  admiral  Hyde  Parker  defeated  the  Dutch 
otf  the  Doggerbank  (1781);  but  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
had  the  mastery  in  the  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  ami 
Minorca  surrendered,  after  .an  heroic  defence,  Feb. 
5,  1782.  Against  this  loss  was  to  be  .set  off  the 
.s])lendid  defence  of  Gibraltar  by  gener.al  George 
Elliot,  The  place  was  besieged  for  three  years,  and  twice 
partially  relieved  ])y  Darby  and  Eodney.  The  final  effort  wa.s 
made  early  in  1782,  when  De  Crillon,  the  victor  of  Minorca,  took  the 
command,  having  33,000  men  and  170  heavy  guns.  The  besieged 
had  7000  men  and  80  guns.  All  Europe;  watched  the  result,  and  the 
king  of  Spain’s  first  question  every  morning  was,  “  Is  it  taken  ?  ”  At 
last,  on  Sept.  13,  De  Crillon  brought  iqi  some  immense  floating 
batteries  within  a  range  of  GOO  yards,  and  (in  the  French  phrase)  a 
“  fire  of  hell  ”  was  opened  from  .sea  and  land,  nor  did  it  slacken  the 
whole  day.  Hut  at  night  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  fortress  set  fire  to 
one  of  the  largest  floating  batteries  and  to  the  Spanish  flag-ship. 
Tlie  flames  g.avo  encouragement  as  well  as  light  to  the  besieged, 
and  soon  the  giant  rock  glowed  with  the  conflagration  of  all  the 
batteries  in  the  l)ay.  Lord  Howe  arrived  soon  after  with  31  ships 
of  the  line,  and  entered  the  harbour  unmolested.  The  key  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  saved,  tliough  the  siege  was  not  abandoned  till 
j)eacc  was  made.  General  Elliot  was  rewarded  with  the  title  ef 
baron  Heathfiold  of  Gibraltar. 

A  separ.atc  peace  had  .already  Ijcaai  made  with  America,  and  tlu; 
preliminaries  signed  at  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1782.  England  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  uj)  to  them  the 
m  ^  ’fy,  unsettled  territory  in  the  AYest.  The  American 

America^^  loyalisls  were  I'ccompen.sed  with  £1(),000,000  for 
their  lo.s.ses  in  ]»roperty,  and  with  annuilies 
amounting  to  £120,000  for  tlu;  ruin  ol’  trades  and  professions. 
George  HI.  showed  his  praclic.al  good  sense  in  making  the  best 
of  a  defeat  wliich  his  own  obstinacy  had  done  much  to  effect. 
It  is  rel.ated  that  when,  after  some  del.ay,  he  received  Mr.  Adams, 
the  first  minister  from  America,  he  assured  him  that,  “as  he  had 
been  the  last  to  consent  to  a  seixaratiou,  he  would  be  the  fir.^t  to  wel¬ 
come  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  .an  inde2)endent  power.” 
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Two  mouths  later,  peace  was  conchided  with  Frauce  aud  Spain 
at  Versailles  (Jau.  20,  1783).  Various  excluiuges  and  restitutions 
were  made  in  the  West  Indicis,  Africa,  and  India.  Peace  of 

Spain  recovered  the  Floridas  and  Minorca,  and  Versailles 
popular  feeling  alone  prevented  the  abandonment 
of  Gibraltar  !  Peace  was  made  witli  the  Dutch  some  mouths  later. 
Tlie  definitive  treaties  were  sigiied  Sei)t.  3,  1783. 

We  must  now  cast  back  a  glance  over  the  domestic  politics  of 
England.  In  1772,  George  III.,  olfended  at  marriages  contracted 
by  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and  _ 

Gloucester,  obtained  the  passing  of  the  Eoyal 
Marriage  Act,  which  prohibits  any  descendant  of  ® 

George  II,,  except  the  issue  of  princesses  married  abroad,  from 
marrying  without  tlie  king's  consent  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  aud  then  only  with  the  sanction  of  parliament  and  the 
\)rivy  council ;  aud  subjects  all  who  aid  such  marriages  to  the 
penalties  of  pjvemua/rc.  The  king  marked  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  as  his  per-sonal  enemies.  Among  them  was  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  from  this  time  joined  the  opposition,  {Uiiong  whom  the 
attraction  of  his  manner  aud  his  unsurpassed  powers  as  an  orator 
and  debater  .soon  gave  him  a  leading  place. 

In  1778  the  repeal  of  a  cruelly  severe  act  of  William  III.  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  roused  the  cry  of  “No  Popery  !  ”  both  in 

England  and  Scotland.  Protestant  associations  „ 

^  No  PoDorv 

were  formed  under  the  presidency  of  lord  George 

Gordon,  who  seems  to  have  been  insane.  On 
Juno  2,  1780,  he  assembled  a  mob  in  St.  George’s  Fields, 
which  had  iiossession  of  London  for  several  days,  burning  Catho¬ 
lic  chapels,  Newgate  and  other  public  buildings,  aud  private 
Iiouses.  Among  the  latter  was  tlie  house  of  lord  Mansfield  in 
Bloomsbury  square,  with  its  priceless  collection  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  his  times.  Tlie  riot  was  only  quelled  on  the  8th  of  June. 
The  king  .showed  great  resolution,  and  among  the  most  active 
in  suppressing  disorder  was  John  Wilkes,  now  an  alderman  of 
the  city.  Twenty-one  of  the  rioters  wca-e  executed ;  and  lord 
George  Gordon,  after  renouncing  Chri.stianity  for  Judai.sni,  died  in 
Newgate,  1793. 

The  new  parliament,  which  met  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  was 
adorned  by  the  first  a]>i)earaiice  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
William  Wilberforce,  and,  above  all,  William  Pilt,  .second  .son  of 
lonl  Chatham,  whose  first  speech  marked  him  as  a 
great  orator,  though  his  age*  was  only  twenty-one 
(Feb.  23,  1781  :  he  was  born  May  28,' 17.59).  ‘  The 
ministry  of  lord  North,  ojiposed  to  nearly  all  the  talent  of  the 
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house,  and  now  in  a  minority, 
refusal  to  dismember  his  empire.  At  length,  upon  the  loss 
of  Minorca,  general  Conway  carried  a  resolution  against  any 
further  attempt  to  reduce  the  insurgent  colonies  (Feb.  27,  1782), 
which  was  followed  up  by  an  address  to  the  king,  denouncing  all 
who  should  advise  the  continuance  of  the  war  as  public  enemies. 
Finally,  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  by  only 
nine  votes,  lord  North  resigned,  after  a  government  of  twelve  years 
(March  20).  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  now  became  prime 
minister  for  the  second  time,  with  lord  Shelburne  and  Fox  as 
secretaries  of  state,  but  the  seals  were  retained  by  lord  Thurlow. 

Besides  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  most  pressing  subject 
which  the  new  ministry  had  to  consider  was  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  great  grievances  in  that  country 
were  the  oppressive  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  commercial  disabilities,  and  the 
corruption  and  dependence  of  the  parliament.  Not  only  did 
Poynings’  Law  (see  p.  141)  subject  the  Irish  parliament  to  the 
English  privy  council,  but  a  statute  of  George  I.’s  reign  (1719) 
affirmed  the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland.  The  Irish  house  of  commons  did  not  represent  the 
peoide,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  could  neither  be  members  nor 
electors.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  sat  for  boroughs, 
and  a  largo  number  of  these  were  mere  nominees  of  great  nobles. 
Corruption  flourished  under  such  a  system,  and  the  chief  control  of 
affiiirs  rested  with  a  few  men  known  as  “  Undertakers,”  whose 
chief  function  was  to  manipulate  a  parliamentary  majority.  The 
parliament  met  only  every  other  year,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  its 
duration  until  1768,  when  it  was  made  octennial.  From  this  time 
may  bo  dated  the  rise  of  a  reforming  ]'»arty  in  Ireland,  which 
demanded  commercial  equality  and  legislative  independence.  The 
first  leader  of  the  reformers  was  Henry  Flood,  but  he  lost  influence 
Grattan  accepting  office  under  the  crown,  and  his  place 

was  taken  by  a  man  far  superior  both  in  eloquence 
and  character,  Henry  Grattan.  It  was  duo  to  Grattan  that 
refurm  became  a  national  movement,  and  ho  was  the  first  to  demand 
equality  of  political  rights  for  both  Catholics  and  Protestant 
Dissenters.  The  difficulties  in  which  England  was  involved  by 
the  American  war,  especially  after  the  alliance  of  France  with 
the  colonists,  gave  great  additional  force  to  the 
Irish  movement.  Nearly  all  the  English  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  danger  of  invasion  lc<l 
to  the  formation  of  the  famous  volunteers,  whose  loyalty  secured 
the  country,  but  whose  armed  force  assured  the  success  of  the 
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national  ('ausc.  lu  1778  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  relaxing  the 
commercial  restrictions  and  the  severity  of  the  penal 
code.  In  1780  fresh  steps  were  taken  to  give 
freedom  of  trade,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were 
relieved  from  the  sacramental  test.  But  the  demand  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  independence  was  resisted  by  the  government  until  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Whig  ministry. 
In  1782  tlic  act  of  1719  was  repealed,  and  Poynings’  Law  was  so 
modified  as  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  English  privy 
council  in  Iri.sh  legislation.  The  harshest  penal  laws  against  tlu^ 
Roman  Catholics  were  abrogated,  but  their  political  disabilities 
were  continued. 

At  the  same  time  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  began  to 
excite  considerable  attention  in  England.  A  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  representation  was  moved  by  „ 

William  Pitt,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  in  the  f.  ? 

commons  by  only  twenty  votes  (May  7,  1782).  At  ^ 

the  same  time  revenue  officers  were  deprived  of  the  franchise  ; 
contractors  under  government  were  excluded  from  parliament  ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Burke,  several  sinecures  and  pensions  were 
expunged  from  the  civil  list.  These  measures  put  an  end  to  th(' 
sy,stem  of  parliamentary  corruption,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Danby  and  had  been  brought  to  perfection  1)y  Wali)olo. 

On  the  death  of  lord  Rockingham  (July  1,  1782),  the  carl  of 
SiiELBUKNE  became  prime  minister,  and  Pitt  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  but  the  secession  of  Fox,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan,  with  most  of  the  Rockingham  party, 
loft  the  government  powerless;  and  soon  after 
concluding  the  peace  of  Versailles  (1783),  Shelburne  resigned. 
After  much  difficulty  a  coalition  was  formed  between  Fox  and 
lord  North  as  secretaries  of  state,  with  the  duke  of 
Portland  as  prime  minister.  The  king  and  the 
people  were  alike  disgusted  with  the  coalition,  as 
Fox  had  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  opi^onents  of  lord  North  in 
]>revious  years.  But  the  ministers  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  commons,  and  Deorge  III.  had  to  re.sort  to  unconstitutional 
intrigues  to  get  rid  of  them.  By  the  use  of  his  personal  influence 
lie  induced  the  lords  to  reject  Fox’s  Inilia  Bill,  and,  without  waiting 
for  a  resignation,  he  sent  messengers  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  .seals  of  office  (Dec.,  1783).  Pitt  now  succeeded, 
as  prime  minister  and  eliancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  power  which  he  held,  with  only  a  short  interruption,  till 
his  death  in  180G.  After  a  bold  struggle  with  the  adverse 
majority,  he  dis.solved  parliament.  The  people  rallied  rounci  the 
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king  and  minister,  and  the  new  elections  gave  him  a  largo 
majority  (April,  1784). 

After  settling  the  government  of  India  by  the  creation  of  tho 
Board  of  Gontrol  as  a  department  of  the  government,  Pitt  carried 
a  series  of  great  measures  for  the  reform  of  the  finances,  in  which 
may  be  trace  J  the  influence  of  Adam  Smith’s  great  work,  ‘  The 
Wealth  of  ITations’  (published  in  1776).  His  bill  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  74  (1785)  ;  and  many 
other  great  questions,  including  those  of  Catholic  emancipation 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  discussed  only  to  be  postponed 
for  a  whole  generation.  Tlien  came  the  case  of  Waruen  Hastings, 

___  who,  as  the  first  Governar-General  of  India,  had 

vvftrrGH 

Hastine-s  carried  on  the  work  begun  by  Clive,  reformed  the 
administration,  retaken  Cliandernagore  and  Pondi¬ 
cherry  from  the  Freueh,  rc'scued  tho  presidency  of  Madras 
from  Hyder  Ali,  and,  after  having  vastly  extended  the 
power  of  the  company,  left  the  peninsula  completely  pacified  in 
1785.  But  these  brilliant  services  were  stained  with  tyranny  and 
t'xtortion,  for  which  the  Whig  leaders  resolved  to  bring  him  to 
trial.  The  chief  mover  was  Edmund  Burke,  whose  speeches  in 
this  ease  are  his  masterpieces.  With  him  were  joined  Fox  and 
Sheridan  ;  and  Pitt  also  supported  tho  impeachment  (1787).  The 
trial  commenced  in  the  following  spring,  and  was  protracted  for 
seven  years.  In  the  end  Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted,  and 
passed  tlie  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  died  Aug.  22,  1818. 

Clouds  had  meanwliile  gathered  about  the  royal  family.  The 
heir  apparent,  George,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  born  Aug.  12, 
1762,  not  only  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  but 
also  incurred  enormous  debts  by  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance  and  gamifiing.  To  add  to  his  father’s 
resentment,  Ik'  liad  l>ei‘n  secretly  married  to  Mrs. 
Fit/.herbert,  a  lionian  Catliolic  lady  of  sense,  virtue,  and  accom¬ 
plishments  (Dec.  21,  1785).  4’hc  king  refused  to  lielp  him;  but 
at  k'ngtli,  to  avoid  an  attack  from  tlie  opposition,  he  instructed 
Ritt  to  move  for  a  vote  to  discharge  tlie  prince’s  delits,  and  for  an 
increase  of  £10,000  a  year  to  his  income.  In  1788, 
George  III.  suftered  the  first. severe  attack  of  that 
mental  derangement,  some  synqitoms  of  which  had 
already  appeared  in  1765.  The  opposilion  claimed  the  regency  as 
the  prince  of  Wales’s  right.  Pitt  triumphantly  refuted  the  claim 
of  right,  and  proposed  a  bill  by  which  the  prince  was  to  be 
appointed,  but  witli  very  restricted  powers.  Tlie  dispute  was 
ended  by  the  recovery  of  the  king  (Feb.,  1789),  who  became  more 
than  ever  hostile  <o  the  Whigs. 
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The  House  of  Bkunswick  {cvhtinued). 

GEOP(tE  III.  {continued). 

-From  the  hcyi.nni)((j  of  the  French  FevoJution  to  the 
heath  of  the  7v7/<// (1780-1820). 


The  French 
revolution. 


I’lir:  year  1780  Itcgin.s  a  new  cpocli,  in  which  the  hitilory  of 
Eiiglainl  i.s  for  a  iirnc  ahno.st  morg’cd  in  tliat  of  Europe.  The  causes 
wliich  lc,‘(l  to  iiie  French  revolution,  and  the  vast 
(O'onts  whicli  followed  it,  can  only  he  related  in  a 
hrief  outline,  to  l>e  filled  up  by  fuinro  study.  The 
oppressions  and  abuses  of  two  centuries  of  desj)otic  government 
bad  reached  their  climax,  and  a  new  school  of  philosophy  had 
taught  men  to  believe  they  had  a  right  to  perfect  freedom, 
when  the  benevolent  weakness  of  Louis  XAB.  encourag('d  the 
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attempt  to  reduce  these  theories  to  practice.  The  crisis  was 
brought  on  by  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  assemble  the  states-general,  that  is,  a  general  assembly 
of  the  three  estates  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons,  or,  as  they  were 
called  in  France,  the  third  estate  (tiers  etat).  They  had  scarcely 
met  at  Versailles  (May  5,  1789)  when  the  impending  storm  burst 
forth.  The  commons  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assesibly, 
and  compelled  the  other  two  orders  to  sit  with  them  in  one  chamber 
(June).  On  July  Id  the  people  stormed  the  Bastille;  and  a 
courtier,  to  whom  the  king  exclaimed,  “  This  is  a  revolt,”  announced 
to  him  the  truth,  Sire,  it  is  a  revolution.”  In  one  night  (Aug.  -1) 
the  assembly  abolished  all  the  feudal  rights  and  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  nobility.  Those  of  the  clergy  soon  followed  ;  and  the 
property  of  the  church  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  nation.  The 
ancient  provinces  of  France  were  replaced  by  a  division  into 
eighty-four  departments.  A  new  constitution  was  framed  upon 
the  principles  of  equality  and  universal  suffrage,  though  still 
retaining  a  king ;  and  it  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  all  orders  of  the 
.state  at  the  fete  of  the  Federation  (July  14,  1790).  The  Whigs 
were  at  first  inclined  to  approve  the  revolution  ; 
but  the  frightful  excesses  of  the  mob  of  Paris 
roused  general  disgust,  and  threw  a  new  suspicion 
upon  liberal  politics.  Party  divisions  were  widened  and  embittered. 
Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  greatest  political  thinkers  England  has 
produced,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Whig  party,  uttered 
his  mournful  predictions  of  the  downfall  of  law  and  order  in 
France,  in  his  ‘  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,^  to  which 
sir  James  Mackintosh  replied  in  his  ‘  Vindiciie  Gallic^.'  The 
result  was  a  separation  betw'cen  Burke  and  Fox,  which  was 
completed  by  an  atfccting  scene  in  the  hou.se  (May  G,  1791).  Tlie 
popular  feeling  against  those  who  sympathized  with  the  revolution 
was  exhibited  by  the  riot  at  Birmingham,  in  which  Dr.  Priestley’s 
house  was  destroyed  (July  14,  1791). 

Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  attempt  of  I^ouis  XVI.  to  escape  to 
the  frontier,  and  his  capture  at  Varennes,  destroyed  the  little  con¬ 
fidence  that  was  left  between  king  and  people  (June,  1791).  The 
National  (or,  as  it  was  also  called,  the  Constituent)  Assembly  was 
replaced,  on  October  1,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  was 
divided  into  the  three  parties  of  the  Constitutionalists,  the  Girondins 
(the  pure  republicans,  so  called  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
to  which  most  of  them  belonged),  and  tiu'  Jacobins,  who  reflected  in 
the  assembly  the  fierce  i)assions  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  obtained 
their  name  from  the  chief  revolutionary  club ;  the  last  were  also 
called  the  Mountain,  from  the  raised  benches  which  they  occupied 
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in  the  chamber.  Among  them  were  the  terrible  namea  of  Danton, 
Blarat,  and  Robespierre.  The  king’s  brothers  had 
succeeded  in  quitting  France  with  many  of  the  chief 
nobles,  and  foreign  courts  were  urged  to  undertake 
a  crusade  on  behalf  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  emperor 
Leopold,  brother  of  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Frederick 
William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  issued  a  declaration  against  the 
revolution,  at  Pilnitz,  August,  1791 ;  and  Francis  II.,  who  succeeded 
Leopold  in  1792,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Paris,  which  was  answered 
by  a  declaration  of  war  (March  20,  1792).  A  combined  army  of 
Austrians  and  Prussians  invaded  France  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  but  it  was  unsupported  by  any  vigorous  action,  and 
only  hastened  the  fall  of  Louis.  The  mob  of  Paris  twice  stormed 
the  Tuileries  (June  20  and  Aug.  10)  ;  and  on  the  second  occasion 
the  king  took  refuge  in  the  assembly,  which  deposed  him,  declared 
a  republic,  and  sent  him  to  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  with  the 
queen,  the  dauphin,  the  king’s  sister  (madame  Elizabeth),  and  his 
daughter,  afterwards  the  duchess  of  Angouleme.  The  rest  of  the 
royal  family  had  emigrated,  except  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  sons, 
who  had  joined  the  revolution.  Then  followed  the  horrible  massacres 
of  September,  the  repulse  of  the  invaders  by  Dumouriez  at  Valmy 
(Sept.  20),  the  victory  of  Jemmappes  (Oct,  20),  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium),  where  a  republic  w’as 
proclaimed  (Nov.,  1792), 

These  events  caused  great  excitement  in  England,  which  was 
raised  to  fever  heat  by  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (Jan.  21, 
1793).  The  French  seemed  to  be  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
provoke  a  war.  The  Convention  (which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  on  Sept.  21,  1792),  had  _ 
already  offered  their  help  to  all  nations  who  France 

desired  to  recover  their  liberty  (Nov.  19),  and  to 
English  republicans  in  particular  (Dec.  31,  1792).  The  conquest 
of  Belgium  w'as  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  in 
distinct  violation  of  several  European  treaties,  and  the  French 
were  now  preparing  to  invade  Holland,  which  England  was 
bound  to  defend.  In  spite  of  these  provocations,  Pitt,  who  was 
busy  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  national  debt  by  forming  a 
sinking  fund,  clung  to  peace  as  long  as  he  could,  and  it  was  almost 
a  relief  to  the  English  ministers  when  the  Convention  took  the 
decision  into  their  own  hands,  and  declared  war  against  England 
and  Holland  (Feb.  3,  1793). 

The  extraordinary  energy  with  which  France  met  and  defeated 
the  great  European  coalition  against  her  is  a  phenomenon  which 
has  hardly  any  parallel  in  history.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
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details  of  these  military  operations,  except  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned.  Tn  Enropo  the  English  arms  gained  little  glory.  An 
army  under  the  duke  of  York,  George  III.’s  second 
son,  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians  in 
Belgium,  but  after  some  slight  successes  an  attempt 
to  take  Dunkirk  was  foiled.  A  fleet  under  lord  Hood  seized 
Toulon  with  the  aid  of  a  royalist  rising,  ljut  the  French  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recovering  the  town,  thanks  to  the  military  genius 
of  Napoleon  Bonapaete,  a  young  Corsican  officer  of  artillery. 
In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  England  was  more  successful.  In 
the  former  Chandernagore  and  Pondicherry  were  taken,  while 
in  the  latter  Tobago  fell  into  our  hands,  but  the  attempts  on 
Martinique  and  St.  Domingo  failed.  In  1794  the  duke  of  York  again 
took  part  in  a  campaign  in  Belgium,  which  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  French  by  their  victory  at  Fleurus  (June).  Holland  was 
conquered  by  Pichegru  in  the  winter,  and  the  English  army  re- 
embarked  at  Bremen  in  March,  1795.  To  compensate  these  dis¬ 
asters  on  land,  lord  Hood  took  Corsica,  where  Hoeatio  Nelson 
gained  great  distinction,  l)ut  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  and  lord 
Howe  defeated  the  Brest  fleet  of  twenty- six  sail  of  the  line  off 
Ushant  (June  1,  1794).  An  attempt  to  aid  the  royalist  insurgents 
in  Brittany  by  an  expedition  to  Quiheron  was  defeated  by  Hoche 
(July,  1795).  In  1790  Spain  joined  France  in  an  alliance  against 
England  and  Portugal ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  his  splendid 
campaign  in  Northern  Italy.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Directory  ;  but  the  effort  failed. 

Schemes  were  now  organized  for  the  invasion  of  Britain.  A 
fruitless  descent  was  attempted  on  Ireland  by  Hoche,  and  another 
at  Fishguard  Bay  in  Pembrokesliire  (1796) ;  but  the  grand  effort 
was  to  be  made  by  the  union  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish 
fleets  lying  at  the  Tcxcl,  Brest,  and  Cadiz.  By  the  vigilance  of 
Battle  of  cane  commodore  Nelson,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty- 
St.  Vincent.^  brought  to  action,  off  cape  St. 

Vincent,  with  the  English  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  under 
sir  John  Jeevis  (Feb.  14,  1797).  Tliough  the  Spanish  ships 
were  also  vastly  superior  in  size,  the  English  gained  a  complete 
victory,  for  which  Jervis  was  made  earl  St.  Vincent,  with  a  pension 
of  £.3000  a  year,  and  Nelson  received  promotion  and  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  England  was  now  so  dependent  on  its  navy  that  the 
greatest  consternation  and  alarm  was  caused  by  the  Mutiny  at 
the  Nore  and  that  at  Spithead  in  April,  which  were  only  put  down 

Camperdown  great  difficulty ;  but  the  English  sailors  re¬ 

gained  their  character  at  Camperdown,  where  Dun¬ 
can  defeated  the  French  and  Dutch  fleet  of  the  Texel,  which 
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liad  sailed  imder  Tic  Winter,  witli  15,000  men  on  board,  to  invade 
Ireland  (Oct.  11).  Duncan  was  rewarded  M  itb  a  peerage*  and  a 
] tension  of  £3000  a  year. 

In  1798  genera]  Bonaparte  sailed  on  liis  celebrated  expedition  to 
Egypt.  His  object,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  was  “  to  conquer 
the  East,  and  take  Europe  in  tlie  rear.”  He  escaped  . 
the  vigilance  of  Nelson,  who  only  reached  the  bay 
of  Abonkir  after  the  army  had  disembarked,  but  then  almost 
totally  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 
''Aug.  1,  1798),  which  gained  him  a  peerage  and  a  pension  of 
£2000,  besides  presents  from  the  sovereigns  of  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Sardinia,  and  that  unbounded  fame  which  gratified  him  most 
of  all.  Bonaparte’s  expedition  was  foiled  in  Syria  by  the  defence 
of  Acre  under  sir  Sydney  Smith ;  and  he  left  Egypt  in  August, 
1799,  to  accomplish  his  wonderful  destiny  in  France.  His  failure 
in  tlie  East  had  not  destroyed  liis  popularity ;  he  succeeded  in 
ousting  the  five  Directors  (who  liad  ruled  France  since  1795), 
and  securing  the  chief  control  of  aftairs  to  himself  with  the  title  of 
First  Consul  (Nov.  1799). 

It  is  now  necessary  to  glance  at  domestic  politics,  which  had 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  French  revolution.  Pitt 
abandoned  all  the  reforming  plans  of  liis  earlier  _ 
years,  and  set  himself  to  resist  all  further  political  policy^of 
change.  The  mass  of  the  people  shared  liis  ^ 
reactionary  opinions,  and  in  1794  his  ministry  was  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  a  section  of  the  Wliigs,  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Portland,  lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Wyndham.  The  govern¬ 
ment  instituted  numerous  prosecutions  for  sedition,  the  most 
remarkable  being  those  of  Hardy,  Horne  Tool;e,  and  ThehvalL 
who  were  acquitted ;  while  in  Scotland  Watt  was  hanged,  and 
Muir  and  Palmer  transported  (1793-1795).  Towards  the  end  of 
1795  there  were  .serious  riots,  caused  by  a  bad  harve.st  and  the  high 
price  of  broad,  and  the  king  was  mobbed  on  his  way  to  parliament. 
Two  “  coercion  acts”  were  passed  by  parliament,  one  against 
seditious  meetings,  while  the  other  extended  the  law  of  treason  to 
include  writing,  .speaking,  and  preaching.  In  1797  the  Bank  of 
England  was  authorized  to  suspend  cash  payments,  and  notes  of  £1 
and  £2  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and  remained  so  till  1819. 

Meanwhile  Ireland  was  in  the  most  dangerous  .state.  The 
legislation  of  1782  had  not  produced  the  results  which  Grattan  liad 
expected.  The  Irish  parliament  was  .still  unreformed,  and  the 
government  could  still  command  a  majority  l>y  the 
use  of  bribery  and  patronage.  A  quarrel  between 
Grattan  and  Flood  weakened  the  party  of  constitutional  reform.  In 
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1793  tlio  Catholics  received  the  francliise,  but  not  the  right  of  sitting 
in  parliament.  Under  these  circumstances  the  French  revolution 
encouraged  the  extreme  opponents  of  England  to  violent  measures. 
The  society  of  United  Irishmen  aimed  at  the  erection  of  a  republic 
independent  of  England.  Meanwhile  the  Whig  seceders  urged  Pitt 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  sent  to  Ireland  as  viceroy  (Dec.,  1794).  A  bill  granting  emanci¬ 
pation  to  the  Catholics  was  drawn  up  by  Grattan  with  his  approval. 
But  George  III.  was  averse  to  any  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  and  in  1795  Fitzwilliam  was  suddenly  recalled.  This  event 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  schemes  of  the  Irish  malcontents. 
AVolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  was  detected 
in  plotting  treason,  fled  to  America,  and  thence  to  France,  where 
he  contributed  to  the  attempted  invasions  of  1796  and  1797.  In 
IMarch,  1798,  a  plan  of  insurrection  was  betrayed 
to  the  government  who  arrested  Emmett, .  Bond, 
and  other  leaders,  and  soon  afterwards  the  chief  of 
the  whole  plot,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  rebellion  was  only 
put  down  after  much  bloodshed  and  cruelty ;  and  the  insurgents 
were  finally  defeated  by  general  Lake  at  Vinegar  Hill  near  Wexford 
(June  21,  1798).  This  outbreak  determined  Pitt  on  proposing  the 
long-desired  measure  of  the  legislative  Union  of 
of  Union  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  which  passed  the 
English  parliament  in  May,  1800,  and  was  carried 
through  the  Irish  parliament  by  the  same  means  as  had  proved 
effectual  in  Scotland.  The  house  of  commons  received  an  addition 
of  100  Irish  members,  and  32  Irish  peers  (including  4  prelates) 
obtained  seats  for  life  in  the  house  of  lords.  At  the  same  time  the 
sovereign  dropped  the  title  and  arms  of  “  King  of  France.”  Tlio 
Union  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  century  (Jan.  1, 
1801). 

The  18th  century  closed  in  England  with  scenes  of  famine  and 
discontent.  In  France,  the  power  which  Bonaparte  had  usurjx'd 
on  Nov.  9, 1799,  was  consolidated  by  the  great  victories  of  Marengo 
in  Italy  (June  14,  1800),  and  Hohenlinden  in  Bavaria  (the  latter 
gained  by  Moreau,  Dec.  2,  1800),  which  led  to  peace  with  Austria 
at  Luneville  (Feb.  9,  1801),  Malta  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
English  in  Sept.,  1800 ;  but  a  new  danger  arose  from  tlie 
northern  powers,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  were 
encouraged  by  France  to  resent  the  English  right  of  search  on  tlio 
seas,  and  to  form  a  new  league  of  armed  neutrality  (Dec.,  1800). 

At  this  crisis  Pitt’s  guiding  hand  was  removed  from  the  helm  of 
state.  Previously  to  the  Irish  Union,  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  ho  now  urged  the  king 
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U)  approve  a  measure  to  this  effect.  But  George  III.,  eucouraged 
by  his  chancellor  lord  Loughborough,  declared  . 
that  such  a  step  would  be  a  breach  of  his  coro- 
nation  oath.  As  his  obstinacy  was  invincible,  Pitt 
determined  to  resign  (Feb.,  1801),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Addington,  with  lord  Eldon  (John  Scott)  as  chancellor. 

In  March,  1801,  Prussia  joined  the  northern  league,  which  was 
now  so  formidable  that  active  measures  were  needed  to  meet  the 
danger.  A  British  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Baltic,  Battle  of 
and  Nelson’s  great  victory  at  Copenhagen  (April  Conenhaeen 
2,  1801)  detached  Christian  VII  from  the  league, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  broken  up  by  the  assassination  of 
Paul,  the  Eussian  czar.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander  I., 
made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to 
regulate  the  rights  of  neutrals  (June  17,  1801).  In  the  same 
spring  an  English  army  landed  in  Egypt  (March  1,  1801);  and 
after  the  victory  of  Alexandria,  which  cost  the  life 
of  sir  Ealph  Abercromby  (March  21),  the  French 
army  capitulated  (Aug.  31).  Bonaparte  had  carried 
with  him  a  body  of  savans  to  collect  manuscripts  and  monuments, 
which  now  became  the  prize  of  war,  and  were  presented  by 
George  III.  to  the  British  Museum  as  the  foundation  of  a  gallery 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Among  them  was  the  trilingual  in¬ 
scription  known  as  the  Bosetta  Stone,  which  forms  the  key  to 
hieroglyphic  writing. 

Ever  since  Addington’s  accession  to  office,  negotiations  had  been 
carried  on  with  France,  and  tlie  English  success  in  Egypt  disposed 
Bonaparte  to  come  to  terms.  The  preliminaries 
were  arranged  on  Oct.  1,  1801,  and  the  definitive 
jieace  was  signed  at  Amiens  (March  18,  1802). 

While  England  ceded  nearly  all  her  conquests,  France  retained 
Belgium,  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  Avignon,  Savoy,  Geneva, 
and  Nice. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  England, 
but  its  brief  duration  was  duo  to  Bonaparte,  whose  ambition  was 
not  vet  satisfied.  He  annexed  Piedmont  to  France 
on  the  abdication  of  Charles  Emmanuel  (June  4), 
seized  on  the  duchy  of  Parma,  found  a  pretext  for 
keeping  his  troops  in  Holland,  and  made  great  naval  preparations 
in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland.  He  complained  of  the 
countenance  given  by  England  to  French  emigrants,  and  of  the 
delay  in  surrendering  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and 
publicly  in.siilted  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Whitworth,  who  at 
length  left  Paris,  May  13,  1803. 
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The  rupture  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  all  the  English  whom 
the  peace  had  attracted  to  France,  to  the  number  of  10,000. 
Hanover  was  overrun  by  general  Mortier  (June,  1803),  and  a 
great  camp  w-as  formed  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
The  menace  was  met  by  a  most  patriotic  response,  and  300,000 
volunteers  wore  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
Briti,sh  fleet  swept  the  Channel,  and  recaptured  the  French  and 
Dutch  colonies;  and  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain  led  to  a 
collision  which  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  w^ar  on  the  part 
of  that  powTr  (Dec.  12,  1804).  Addington,  whose  character  and 
abilities  were  ill-suited  to  cope  with  such  diffi- 
to  culties,  had  already  resigned,  and  Pitt  returned 

to  the  helm  to  conduct  the  war  against  Napoleon  I., 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  French  (May  15, 1804). 
His  ministry  was  composed  exclusively  of  Tories,  as  the  Whigs 
Avere  now  re-united  under  Fox  and  Grenville,  and  his  position 
was  weakened  by  the  impeachment  (the  last  in  English  history) 
of  lord  IMelville  (Henry  Dimdas)  for  malversation  of  the  public 
money.  Melville  was  acquitted  of  fraud  though  not  of  negligence, 
and  he  had  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  Pitt,  however,  set  himself 
with  his  old  energy  to  revive  the  European  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  He  formed  a  league  wdth  Eiissia,  Sw^eden,  and  Austria, 
but  Prussia  was  kept  aloof  by  the  bait  of  Hanover. 

IMeanwhile  the  energies  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
upon  his  projected  im^asion  of  England.  Everything  Avas  prepared 
at  Boulogne,  and  the  expedition  only  waited  for  the  junction  of 
the  fleets  of  Toulon,  Cadiz,  and  Brest.  Nelson  blockaded  Toulon 
through  the  winter  of  1804.  On  his  retiring  to  Barcelona  to  draw 
out  the  enemy,  the  French  fleet,  under  Villeneuve,  passed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  w’as  joined  by  the  fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  pursued  by  Nelson,  who  had  at  first  mistaken 
its  destination.  The  terror  of  his  name  chased  them  back  again. 


Battle  of  cape 
Finisterre. 


but  Nelson  returned  to  Enerland  without  meetincr 


them.  To  the  west  of  cape  Finisterre,  however, 
Yilleneiivc  fell  in  with  sir  Robert  Calder,  who 
gained  a  victory  and  took  two  Spanish  ships  (July  22,  1805). 
Calder  Avas  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  not  doing  more,  Imt 
Avas  acquitted.  Villeneuve  got  back  to  Cadiz,  where  his  fleet 
of  35  sail  was  blockaded  by  lord  CoriiAvallis.  Nelson  was  now 
called  from  his  retirement  at  Merton  to  win  his  last  battle.  He 
lioisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  and  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  his 
birthday  (Sept.  29,  1805).  Villeneiwe  put  out 


Trafalgar. 


from  the  harbour  on  Oct.  19  ;  and  on  the  21st 


ensued  the  Batti.e  of  Trafalgar,  memorable  alike  for  Nelson’s 
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presentiments  of  his  death  —  for  his  thrilling-  signal,  “  Eng¬ 
land  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY  ”  —  for  his 
masterly  tactics  in  breaking  the  double  line  of  Villeneuve  by 
a  double  column  of  attack — for  the  fury  of  the  conflict,  the 
completeness  of  the  victory,  and  his  own  glorious  death.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  St.  Paul’s  amidst  universal 
mourning. 


French  navy. 
But  on  land 

Campaign  or 
Austerlitz. 


Death  of  Pitt. 


The  victory  at  Trafalgar  almost  annihilated  the 
and  secured  England  from  all  danger  of  invasion, 
the  French  speedily  avenged  their  maritime 
disasters.  Napoleon  suddenly  marched  the  ‘“Grand 
Army”  from  the  shores  of  the  Channel  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  (Aug.  28),  forced  IMaek  to  surrender  at  Ulm 
on  the  very  day  before  Trafalgar  (Oct.  20),  occupied  Yicnna  (Nov. 
1.3),  pursued  the  Austrians  and  Bussians  into  Moravia,  and  there 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Austerlitz  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
coronation,  a  day  which  became  marked  in  his  calendar  like  the 
3rd  of  September  in  Cromwell’s  (Dec.  2,  1805).  The  news  was 
Pitt’s  death-blow.  ‘‘  Roll  up  that  map  of  Europe,” 
he  said  ;  “  it  will  not  be  wanted  tlicse  ten  years.” 

His  weak  constitution,  worn  out  with  the  cares  of  office,  now  gave 
way,  but  he  worked  on  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  parliament 
up  to  the  very  day  of  its  meeting  (.Tan.  22),  and  then  expired  at 
the  age  of  forty-.six  (.Tan.  23,  1806).  His  great  rival  did  not  long 
survive  him.  Fox,  called  to  the  government  as  foreign  secretarv, 
under  lord  Grenville,  finding  that  Napoleon  would 
only  consent  to  peace  on  terms  dishonourable  to 
hlngland,  had  resolved  to  lu-osecute  the  war  with  vigour,  when 
he  fell  ill  from  an  attack  of  drop.sy.  In  July  he  was  too  unwell  to 
transact  business,  and  he  died  on  8ept.  13,  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  On  the  10th  of  October  ho  was  ljuried  close  to  Pitt  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  government  of  lord  Grenville  was  called  the  of  all 

the  Talents.  It  comprised  lord  Erskine  and  lord  Howick  (who,  as 
earl  Grey,  carried  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832)  ;  and  the 
Chancellor, ship  of  the  Exchequer  was  filled  by  lord 
Henry  Petty,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

They  had  the  honour,  which  Pitt  had  sought  in  vain,  of  abolishing 
the  African  slave-trade  (March,  1807),  after  an  agitation  of  twenty 
years,  conducted  by  Granville  Sharp,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and 
William  Wilberforce.  But  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  they  had 
little  success,  and  their  income-tax  of  10  per  cent,  was  very 
unpopular.  In  March,  1807,  a  bill  brought  in  by  lord  Howick  to 
enable  Roman  Catholics  to  .serve  in  the  army  gave  George  HI. 
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a  pretext  fur  <lismit)smg  the  Goverumeut.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  iu  which 
George  Canning  was  foreign  secretary,  lord  Oastle- 
REAGH  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies,  Spencer 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  lord  Eldon  lord 
Viscount  Palmerston,  then  23  years  old  (b.  1784), 
was  a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Meanwliile  Napoleon  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  After 
Austerlitz  he  formed  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  into  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Phine.  Mutual  provocations  led  to  war  with 
Prussia,  which  was  laid  at  his  feet  by  the  battle  of  Jena  (Oct.  14. 
1806).  On  the  25th  he  entered  Berlin,  whence  ho  dated  his  first 
decree  against  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  (The  second  was  issued  from  Milan  in 
1807.)  The  English  government  replied  to  these  decrees  by  a 
series  of  Orders  in  Council,  which  declared  the  whole 
French  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  rendered 
neutral  vessels  with  French  goods  on  board  liable 
to  seizure,  and  proved  a  serious  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile  Napoleon’s  victory  at  Eylau  and  Friedland  led 
to  his  interview  with  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  whom  he  formed 
a  close  alliance  at  Tilsit  (July  7,  1807).  To  prevent  the  fleets  of 
the  northern  powders  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  a 
powerful  force  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Danisli 
navy,  which  was  only  given  up  after  the  bombardment  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  by  admiral  Gambier  (Sept.  7,  1807). 

The  same  autumn  Napoleon  began  his  schemes  of  conquest  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  An  army  under  Juuol  overran  Portugal 
and  entered  lusbon  on  Nov.  30,  the  royal  family 
fleeing  to  Brazil.  Napoleon  tlien  decoyed  the  im- 
liccile  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  his  vwthless  son 
Ferdinand,  to  Bayonne,  and  obtained  from  them  a  renunciation 
of  the  throne  of  Spain,  wliich  lie  conferred  on  his  brother 
.Joseph  Bonaparte,  -who  entered  Madrid  July  20,  1808.  The 
Spaniards  had  meanwhile  ri.sen  and  establislied  a  “  Junta  ” 
at  Seville,  which  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII.  king,  and  Joseph 
was  driven  out  of  Madrid  in  a  fortnight.  The  British  government 
sent  an  expedition  to  Portugal  under  .sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
had  earned  great  distinction  in  India,  where  he  defeated  the 
Mahrattas  at  Ass.\ye.  He  defeated  Junot  at  Vimiera  (Aug.  21, 
]  808) ;  but  Avas  superseded  by  sir  Harry  Burrard  and  sir  Hew 
Ilalrymple,  who,  liy  the  shameful  Convention  of  Cintra,  permitted 
.funot  to  evacuate  Portugal  (Aug.  30).  Then  came  the  advance 
of  sir  John  Moole  into  the  north  of  Spain  to  co-operate  with  the 
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Spaniards,  and  his  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  where  he  fell  in 
the  battle  which  he  fought  and  gained  to  secure  the  embarkation 
of  his  troops  (Jan.  17,  1809).  His  burial  at  night,  on  the  ramparts 
of  Corunna,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  touching  odes  in 
our  language. 

Napoleon  took  part  in  this  campaign ;  but  before  its  end  he  was 
called  away  (Jan.  1)  by  danger  on  the  side  of  Austria,  which  de¬ 
clared  war  (March,  1809).  With  his  wonted  rapidity  he  marched 
upon  Vicuna,  and,  after  the  doubtful  battle  of  Aspern,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Wage  am,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  at 
Schonhrunn  (Oct.  14).  During  this  campaign  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  effect  a  diversion  by  sending  an 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  under  the  earl  of  exned'C^^^ 
Chatham,  Pitt’s  elder  brother.  But  so  mucli  time  ^ 

was  wasted  in  taking  Flushing,  that  the  projected  attack  on 
Antwerp  had  to  be  abandoned.  Tim  isle  of  Walcheren  was 
occupied  by  16,000  men,  but  they  suffered  so  terribly  from  fever 
and  ague  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  tlie  expedition,  Avhich 
had  cost  20  millions,  proved  a  lamentable  disaster  (Nov.,  1809). 
Mutual  recriminations  on  the  subject  of  this  failure  led  to  a  duel 
between  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  who  had  long  been  at  variance, 
and  had  both  resigned.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Portland  soon 
afterwards  necessitated  a  reconstitution  of  the 
ministry  (1810).  Spencer  Perceval  became  prime  minisUy^ 
minister,  tlie  marquis  Wellesley  foreign  secretary, 
and  lord  Liverpool  secretary  for  the  colonies  and  war,  with  lord 
Palmerston  as  secretary  at  war. 

Napoleon  was  now  master  of  Europe.  Russia  was  his  ally ; 
Prussia  and  Au.stria  almost  liis  vassals  ;  Germany  at  his  feet.  The 
boundaries  of  France  itself  reached  from  the  mouth  , 

of  the  Scheldt  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  the  throne 
of  which  kingdom  was  held  by  his  brother-in-law, 

Joachim  Murat  ;  while  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis  reigned 
in  Spain  and  Holland.  The  latter  country  was  soon  afterwards 
added  to  France.  To  perpetuate  his  dynasty  ho  divorced  his 
tirst  wife,  Josephine  Beauharnais,  and  married  Maria  IjOLTSA, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  II.  (April  2,  1810).  His 
hopes  were  crowned  (March  20,  1811)  by  the  birth  of  an  heir, 
Napoleon,  whom  he  named  king  of  Rome,  and  who  was  afterwards 
called  dul:e  of  Reichstadt.  The  divorce  brought  deserved  oppro¬ 
brium  upon  Napoleon,  and  proved  of  little  advantage  to  his  dynasty. 
While  Maria  Louisa  deserted  Napoleon  at  his  fall,  and  his  son 
died  childless  at  Vienna  in  1832,  the  descendants  of  Josephine  by 
her  first  husband,  general  Beauharnais,  are  allied  to  most  of  the 
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royal  families  of  Europe,  and  her  graudson,  Charles  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  the  son  of  her  daughter  Ilortense  and  Louis  Bonaparte, 
reigned  in  France  tor  eighteen  years  as  Napoleon  III. 

Already,  however,  the  “  little  cloud  ”  had  arisen  in  the  West. 
The  English  government,  and  Canning  in  particular,  had  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  peninsula  after  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore. 

S^ir  Arthur  Wellesley  again  landed  at  Lisbon 
English  ^  (April  22,  1809),  and,  at  the  head  of  about  25,000 

successes  in  British  and  Portuguese,  he  crossed  the  Douro  in 
sula^^^^^'  Soult’s  army,  whom  he  drove  out  of  Oporto ; 

and  then  advancing  into  Spain,  he  defeated 
marshals  Victor  and  Sebastiani  at  Palaver  a  (July  28),  and 
gained  the  title  of  viscount  Wellington.  The  utter  failure 
of  his  Spanish  allies,  and  the  vast  forces  of  the  French,  who 
had  200,000  men  in  the  peninsula,  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
Portugal ;  while  the  Spanish  junta  were  shut  up  in  Cadiz,  and 
remained  so  till  August,  1812.  Napoleon  poured  in  fresh  troops, 
and  sent  Massena  to  “drive  the  English  leopards  into  the 
sea.”'  Wellington  prepared  tlie  wonderful  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  in  front  of  Lisbon,  and  retired 
behind  them,  after  checking  the  pursuit  of  Massena  at  Busaco 
(Oct.,  1810).  In  the  spring  ho  advanced  from  those  lines,  before 
Avhich  Massena  had  worn  out  his  men  during  the  winter,  to  pursue 
a  course  of  conquest,  slow  but  sure,  and  with  only  one  serious  clieck 
(the  retreat  from  Burgos),  till  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  The  most 
salient  events  of  this  great  Feninsular  War  arc  the  victories  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  (May  3,  1811)  and  Alhuera  (won  by  marshal 
Beresford  May  15) ;  the  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (Jan.  19,  1812), 
which  made  Wellington  a  Spanish  duke  and  an  English  earl ;  the 
horrible  storming  of  Badajoz  (April  G) ;  his  decisive  victory  over 
Marmont  at  Salamanca  (July  2),  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
Madrid;  his  advance  to  Burgos,  and  retreat  thence  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  for  the  winter ;  his  final  advance  in  the  next  spring, 
crowned  by  the  decisive  victory  over  king  Joseph  and  marshal 
Jourdan  at  Vittoria  (June  21,  1813)  ;  the  occupation  of  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees  (July)  ;  the  taking  of  St.  Sebastian  (Aug.  31)  and 
Fampluna  (Oct.  31) ;  the  entrance  of  French  soil,  and  forcing  of 
the  position  of  the  Nivelle  (Nov.  10),  after  which  Soult,  who 
had  bravely  defended  the  frontier,  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Bayonne. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  George  III.  finally  succumbed  to  his 
mental  malady  in  1810,  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
The  .  egency.  Regent  during  the  nine  last  years 

of  his  father’s  reign  (Jan.,  1811-Jau.,  1820).  Mr.  Perceval  was 
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shot  in  the  loljby  of  the  house  of  coinmous  by  one  Bellingham, 
f  whose  petitions  had  been  rejeeted  (May  11,  1812); 
Perceval  Livekpool  became  premier,  with  lord 

Castlereagh  as  foreign  secretary,  and  Mr.  Vansittart 
(afterwards  lord  Bexley)  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  For 
.  ,  some  years  quarrels  had  been  going  on  with  the 
Un^^ed  S^tes  States  about  the  infringement  of  the  rights 

of  neutrals  under  the  Orders  in  Council.  In  1811 
tlie  Americans  passed  a  non-intercourse  act,  by  which  all  British 
goods  were  to  be  seized  on  arriving  in  America,  until  the  obnoxious 
orders  were  withdrawn.  The  orders  were  very  unpopular  with 
the  English  manufacturers,  and  on  the  motion  of  Henry  Brougham 
they  were  revoked  (Juno,  1812).  But  the  eoncessiou  came  too  late, 
as  the  United  States  had  declared  war  a  few  days  previously.  An 
attack  on  Canada  was  repulsed,  but  our  over-confidence  on  the  sea 
led  to  the  capture  of  several  frigates  by  stronger  American  cruisers. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  undertook  his  gigantic  expedition  to 
chastise  Russia  for  resistance  to  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  At 
„  .  ,  the  head  of  an  enormous  army  ho  crossed  the 

Rus^ia^^  Pi ussian  frontier ;  and,  after  gaining  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  he  reached  Moscow,  Sept.  15,  1812. 
But  Alexander  refused  to  treat ;  the  winter  set  in  early ;  and 
finally  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  forced  Napoleon  to  that 
awful  retreat  in  which,  pursued  by  winter  and  the  Cossacks, 
he  left  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  dead  upon  the  route.  He 
himself  hurried  from  Smolensko  to  Paris  to  prejiare  for  one  last 
effort;  and  ho  fought  the  campaign  of  1813  in  Germany,  against 
the  combined  armies  of  all  Europe,  till  he  lost  the  decisive  Battle 
OF  Leipzig  (Oct.  lG-18,  1813).  Still  he  rejected  even  the  offer  of 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  and  after  a  campaign  in 
France,  the  vast  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  put  them  in 
possession  of  Paris.  Napoleon  abdioated  at  Fontainebleau  (April 
11,1814),  and  retired  to  Elba,  retaining  hi, s' imperial  title,  while 
Peace  of  Louis  XVIII.  (the  count  of  Provence),  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  proclaimed  king.  His  first  act 
was  to  sign  the  Peace  of  Paris  (May  30),  by  which 
England,  after  all  her  conquests  and  expenses,  gained  little  more 
than  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  a  few 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Hanover  was  made  a  kingdom,  with 
succession  in  the  male  line.  During  these  events  lord  Wellington 
had  renewed  the  campaign  against  Soult  (Feb.,  1814),  who 
lost  the  battle  of  Toulouse  on  Easter  Sunday  (April  10). 
A  convention  was  signed  on  the  18th  ;  and,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Wellington  returned  home  to  receive  fresh 
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iionoiirs.  Ho  was  created  dl'Ke  of  Wellington  ;  aud,  in  addition 
to  former  grants,  £500,000  were  voted  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate,  which  is  held  by  a  tenure  similar  to  Blenheim  (see  p.  294). 
In  the  rejoicings  which  followed,  the  duke  divided  the  applauses 
of  the  people  with  the  prince  regent  and  his  guests,  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  king-  of  Prussia. 

^lany  of  the  veterans  of  the  peninsula  were  sent  to  reinforce  our 
armies  in  America,  where  two  more  attem})is  on  Canada  had  failed 
(1813  and  1814);  and  our  navy  had  regained  its  End  of  th 
prestige.  One  most  brilliant  action  was  the  capture  a  ^q,  > 

of  the  frigate  Chesapeake  by  captain  Broke  of  the 
Shannon  in  fifteen  minutes,  off  Boston  harbour  (June  1,  1813).  On 
Aug.  15,  1814,  generalfRoss  took  AVashingtou,  and  barbarously 
burnt  the  Capitol  aud  other  public  buildings,  l)esides  the  arsenal 
and  dockyards.  He  was  repulsed  and  killed  in  an  attack  on 
Baltimore,  and  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  was  suffered  at  New 
Orleans  in  December.  This  unnatural  war  was  concluded  by  the 
Peace  of  Ghent  (Dec.  24,  1814). 

The  congress  of  Euroi)eau  powers,  which  assembled  at  A’'ienua 
in  Januaiy,  1815,  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Napoleon  had 
escaped  from  Elba  and  landed  at  Cannes  in  the  south  of  France 
(March  1,  1815).  They  voted  him  a  public  enemy, 
and  agreed  to  put  him  down  with  all  their  forces. 

In  the  meantime  he  advanced  on  Paris,  welcomed 
by  all  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  take  him,  and  entered  the 
Tuileries  on  March  20,  whence  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled  to  Lille  the 
night  before.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  old  soldiers, 
and  he  soon  raised  six  armies  to  meet  the  allies,  who  were 
advancing  on  all  sides  Avith  1,000,000  of  armed  men.  The  post 
of  honour  was  held  in  Belgium  by  the  English  and  Prussians 
under  Wellington  aud  Bliicher ;  and  against  them 
Napoleon  hastened  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  troops. 

He  crossed  the  frontier,  on  June  14th,  by  Charleroi, 
and  engaged  the  allies  on  the  lOth,  with  a  vieAV  to  separate  them 
aud  advance  to  Brussels.  Bliicher  was  defeated  at  Ligny,  aud 
thrown  off,  as  Napoleon  supposed,  to  the  right,  pursued  by 
CTrouchy;  but  on  his  left  Ney  failed  to  dislodge  the  English 
from  Quatre  Bras  ;  and  AVellingtou,  after  arranging  Avith  Bliicher 
for  a  new  junction  on  the  field  of  the  approaching  battle,  fell 
back  on  the  I7th  to  a  position  which  he  had  long  marked  and 
caused  to  be  surA^’eyed,  and  which  is  said  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  also  of  Marlborough,  on  the  ridge  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  in  front  of  AVaterloo.  Napoleon  took  up 
his  position  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  La  Belle  Alliance  ;  and  here,  on 
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Sunday,  June  18th,  1815,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
decisive  battles  of  all  history.  Napoleon  had  about  78,000  men,  and 
Wellington  72,720  ;  but  the  emperor  was  vastly  superior  in  artillery, 
and  he  commanded  his  own  veteran  troops,  while  only  half  of 


IValker  Gr  Bontall  sc. 
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Wellington’s  were  British,  most  of  tliem  raw  recruits  ;  and  the  rest 
were  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Belgians,  some  disaffected,  and 
some  cowards  who  fled  at  the  first  volley.  But  the  duke’s  iron 
will  maintained  the  position  against  Napoleon’s  fiercest  eftbrts, 
wliilc  the  Prussians  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the  field. 
Leaving  his  rear  engaged  with  G’  ouchy  at  Wdvre,  Bliicher  made  a 
cross  march  against  Napoleon’s  right,  which  his  van  began  to 
threaten  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  arrived  in  force  upon  the 
field  just  as  the  column  of  the  French  guards  had  reeled  back 
broken  from  their  last  attempt  to  charge,  and  Wellington  had  given 
the  signal  for  the  advance  of  his  whole  line.  It  was  about  seven 
o’clock  when  Napoleon  exclaimed  Sauve  qui  pent,  and  rode  off  the 
field  to  Charleroi.  The  Prussians  took  ui)  the  i^ursuit  through¬ 
out  the  night ;  while  Wellington  returned,  after  meeting 
Bliicher,  to  his  quarters  at  Waterloo,  and  recorded  in  one 
of  his  letters  the  conviction  that  “no  amount  of  glory  could 
compensate  for  the  losses  of  such  a  day.”  The  loss  of  the  French 
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from  Hic  Dltli  to  tlio  18tli  was  about  30,000  ;  and  that  of  the 
allies  15,000. 

Napoleon  reached  Paris  on  the  21st ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle 
with  the  Chambers,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II., 
and  fled  to  Ilochefort,  intending  to  embark  for  America  (June  29). 

Thus  ended  the  Hundeed  Days  of  his  second  empire  (March  21 
— June  29).  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered  Paris  on  July  8;  and 
Napoleon,  after  writing  to  the  prince  regent  that  “  he  came,  like 
Themistoclcs,  to  throw  himself  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  British  people,”  embarked  for  England  on  Nauoleon 
board  the  Belleroplioii  (July  15).  By  the  decision 
of  the  allies,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where 
he  died  on  May  .1,  1821.  A  new  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  by 
the  allies,  Nov.  20.  The  affairs  of  Europe  were  regulated  by  the 
Qwgress  of  Vienna,  which  parcelled  out  kingdoms 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants;  and 
a  second  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  arranged  for 
the  witlidrawal  of  the  allied  troops  from  France  (Sept.,  1818).  The 
duke  of  ’Wellington,  who  had  remained  as  generalissimo,  returned 
home  ill  November.  The  war  had  raised  the  English  national 
debt  from  a  little  less  than  228  millions  to  nearly  900  millions, 
involving  an  annual  charge  of  BO  millions. 

Tlic  war  was  succeeded  bv  much  distress  and  discontent.  Trade 

V 

languished  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  continental  nations,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  purchase  English  goods. 

The  high  price  of  bread,  caused  by  unfavourable  EnglanT 
seasons,  was  aggravated  by  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  corn-law  of  1815,  which  closed  the  ports  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  grain  till  the  price  of  wlieat  reached  80s.  a  quarter. 
The  prohibition  was  afterwards  modified  by  a  sliding-scale, 
lowering  the  duty  with  the  rise  of  the  price  (1829).  The 
agitation  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  had  languished  during 
the  war,  was  now  renewed,  with  its  adjuncts  of  political  clubs, 
mob  orators,  and  government  prosecutions.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended  in  1817,  on  account  of  an  attack  on  the 
prince  regent  as  he  returned  from  opening  parliament.  A  reform 
meeting  at  Manchester,  in  Aug.,  1819,  at  which  the  yeomanry 
were  called  out  and  some  lives  lost,  was  long  remembered  as  “  the 
Peterloo  Massacre.”  Amidst  the  general  alarm  the  home  secretary, 
lord  Sidmouth  (formerly  Mr.  Addington),  carried  the  “  Six  Acts  ” 
for  suppressing  seditious  meetings  and  writings  and  the  use  of  arms. 
A  more  wholesome  measure  was  tlie  act  passed  by  Mr.  Secretary 
(afterwards  sir  Bobert)  Peel,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
and  the  regulation  of  the  currency  (1819). 
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Tlio  last  years  of  George  III.  were  cloiuled  witli  mournful  events 
in  the  royal  family,  in  addition  to  the  king’s  continued  illness. 

The  princess  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  the 
Death  of  the  pj-iucc  regent,  formed  a  marriage  of  affection  with 

rh^^Ttte  prince  Leo  cold,  of  Saxe-Cohurg,  afterwards  the 
^  '  first  king  of  the  Belgians  (May  13,  1816)  ;  and  on 

Nov.  6,  1817,  she  died  in  childbirth,  amidst  the  intense  grief 

of  the  people.  Marriages  were  now  contracted  by  the  dukes 
of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  and  Cambridge.  The  duke  of 
Kent  espoused  the  princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  gave 
l)irth  to  our  present  queen,  May  24,  1819 ;  but  the  duke  died  on 

Jan.  23,  1820.  In  less  than  a  week  he  was 

followed  to  the  tomb  by  his  father,  George  III., 
who  expired  Jan.  29,  1820,  in  the  82nd  year 
of  his  age  and  tlie  60th  of  his  reign — the  longest  in  our  annals. 
Although  his  views  were  too  often  narrow  and  obstinate,  he  had 
been  endeared  to  his  subjects  by  the  purity  and  unostentation 
of  his  private  life  and  by  his  obvious  devotion  to  the  national 
honour  and  welfare,  while  the  misfortune  that  clouded  his  later 
years  had  excited  a  general  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy.  Queen 
Charlotte  had  already  died  in  November,  1818. 
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Chief  Events  of  George  lll.’s  Eeign. 

A.D. 

1760.  xVccessiou  of  George  III. 

1761.  Kesignatiou  of  Pitt. 

1762.  Lord  Bute  prime  minister.  War  with  Spain. 

1763.  Peace  of  Paris.  George  Grenville  prime  minister. 

1765.  Grenville’s  ministry  carry  the  Stamp  Act. 

„  Marquis  of  Kockingham  prime  minister. 

1766.  Kockingham’s  ministry  repeals  the  Stamp  Act. 

„  Pitt  created  earl  of  Chatham.  His  second  ministry. 

1767.  Tax  on  tea  and  other  articles  in  America. 

1768.  Wilkes’s  election  for  Middlesex. 

1770-1782.  Ministry  of  lord  North. 

1775.  Ilevolt  of  the  American  colonies. 

1776.  Declaration  of  American  Independence  (July  4). 

1778.  Death  of  lord  Chatham. 

„  War  with  Franco. 

1780.  Lord  George  Gordon  riots. 

1781.  Surrender  of  lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

1782.  Grant  of  legislative  independence  to  Ireland. 

1782.  jMarquis  of  Rockingham  prime  minister  a  second  time. 
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1782.  Earl  of  Slielburue  prime  miuister. 

„  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  fStatea. 

1783.  Peace  of  Versailles. 

„  Coalition  ministry  of  North  and  Fox. 

„  William  Pitt  prime  minister. 

1789.  Beginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

1793.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

„  England  joins  the  coalition  against  France. 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

„  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

1800.  The  Act  of  Union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 

1801.  Resignation  of  Pitt.  Addington  prime  nrinister. 

1802.  Peace  of  Amiens. 

1803.  Renewal  of  war  with  France. 

1804.  Pitt  returns  to  office. 

1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  Death  of  Nelson. 

1800.  Death  of  Pitt  (Jan.  23).  Ministry  of  “  All  the  Talents.” 

Deatli  of  Fox  (Sept.  13). 

1807.  Duke  of  Portland  prime  minister. 

„  Act  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

1808-1813.  The  Peninsular  War. 

1809.  Mr.  Perceval  prime  minister. 

1811.  The  prince  of  Wales  becomes  Regent. 

1812.  Assassination  of  Perceval.  Lord  Liverpool  prime  minister. 
„  War  with  the  United  States. 

1814.  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  First  Peace  of  Paris. 

1815.  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Second  Peace  of  Paris. 

1817.  Death  of  the  princess  Charlotte. 

1819.  The  “Manchester  massacre,” 

1820.  Death  of  George  HI. 


.Medal  of  Xapol6^)n  struck  in  .aiiticip.ation  of  liis  conquest  of  Euglaud. 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

The  House  of  Brunswiok  (contimied). 

GEORGE  IV.  (1S20-1S30). 

Born.,  August  12,  J7<)2.  Ue'Kjned.  10^  yonrs.  Age^  (58. 

The  I’oigns  of  tlio  first  and  lliircl  sons  of  Goorgo  TIT.  may  be 
regarded  as  a  period  of  trausiiion,  during  wliieh  the  great  political 
IV  questions  that  had  been  postponed  by  the  Nvar 
°  ■  received  their  solution.  The  accession  of  the  prince 

regent  to  the  throne  as  Geokge  IV.  involved  little  more  than  a 
change  of  title.  lie  was  in  his  58th  year,  having  been  born  Aug.  12, 
1762.  His  accomplished  manners  bad  gained  him  the  characterof  the 
“  first  gentleman  in  Europe,”  and  he  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
art.  But  he  was  vain,  selfish,  and  insincere.  Plis  nature,  originally 
amiable,  had  been  spoilt  by  a  life  of  dissipation.  His  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  were  most  unhappy.  In  1795,  he  was  forced,  as  a  condition  of 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  to  abandon  IMrs.  Eitzherbert,  and  to  marry 
the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  to  vhom  he  took  a  deep  dis¬ 
gust.  After  the  birth  of  the  jirincess  Charlotte  (Jan.  7,  1796), 
they  si'parated,  and  the  princess  of  Wales  lived  abroad,  giving 
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colour  by  her  iinprudoiico  to  charges  against  licr  chastity.  On  her 
return  to  England  (June  tJ,  1820)  to  claim  her 
rank  as  queen,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  her  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords, 
but  she  was  ably  defended  by  her  counsel,  Brougham  and 
Denman,  and  the  bill  only  passed  its  third  reading  by  a  majority 
of  9.  As  there  was  no  hope  of  success  in  the  commons,  and  the 
popular  agitation  was  extreme,  Ihe  bill  was  abandoned.  But  the 
queen’s  name  remained  excluded  from  the  liturgy,  and  she  was 
repulsed  from  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  coronation 
(.Tuly  19,  1821).  She  died,  broken  down  by  her  troubles,  on  Aug. 
7,  1821,  at  the  age  of  52,  and  the  passage  of  her  funeral  procession 
through  London  on  its  way  to  Harwich  was  attended  with  serious 
riots.  The  trial  of  queen  Caroline  was  the  death-blow  to  George 
lY.’s  popularity  in  England ;  but  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
rejoiced  at  receiving  visits  from  the  only  king  whom  they  had  seen 
since  the  Revolution.  Meanwhile  the  Tory  government  were  .alarmed 
l)y  the  radical  agitation,  and  by  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  ministers  and  change  the  form  of  government,  for 
which  Thistlewood  and  four  others  were  executed  (May  1,  1820). 

In  1822  the  suicide  of  lord  Londonderry  (lord  Castlereagh) 
called  Canning  to  the  post  of  foreign  secret.ary.  He  adopted  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  his  j^redecessor,  and  refused  to  ^  , 

submit  to  tiie  dictation  of  the  “Holy  Alliance,’’ 
which  had  been  formed  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  P  ^  7* 

between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  which  used  its  influence 
for  the  maintenance  of  despotism  on  the  continent.  At  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  these  powers,  supported  by  France,  resolved  on  an  armed 
intervention  against  the  constitutional  party  in  Spain,  which  was 
executed  under  the  due  d’Angouleme  in  the  following  year  (182.3). 
Unable  to  resist  this  movement.  Canning  formed  treai  ies  of  commerc(‘ 
with  the  Americ.an  colonies  which  had  revolted  from  Spain,  and 
boasted  that  he  “  had  called  the  new  world  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  old  ”  (1824). 

At  home  Canning  and  Huskisson,  tlie  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  carried  out  Pitt’s  principles  of  reducing  taxation  and  giving 
greater  freedom  to  commerce.  Tlie  prosperity  of  the  country  went 
on  increasing,  but  excessive  speculation  caused  a  commercial  panic 
in  1825 ;  and  the  failure  of  m.any  banks  led  to  new  Laws  to 
regulate  the  paper  currency.  The  systematic  adoption  of  emi¬ 
gration  as  a  remedy  for  distress  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  colonies 
of  Can.ada  and  Australia. 

Meanwhile  the  Catholic  question  had  become  jn’cssing.  In  1824 
Daniel  O’Connell,  a  l)arrister  of  great  eloquence,  org.anized  the 
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“  Catholic  Association^  aud  collected  a  “  Rent  ”  from  the  Irish 
people.  In  1825  a  relief  bill,  brought  in  by  sir 
The  Catholic  p'j.^ncis  Burdett,  passed  the  commons,  but  was  lost 
qnes  ion.  lords,  where  the  duke  of  York  uttered  a 

solemn  oath  that,  if  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  would  never  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  d'he  duke,  however, 
died  on  Jan.  5,  1827,  and  in  February  the  long  administration  of 
lord  Liverpool  was  ended  by  his  seizure  with  paralysis.  The  king, 
who  disliked  Canning  for  his  opposition  in  the  affair  of  queen 
Caroline  as  well  as  for  Ids  former  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
felt  nevertheless  obliged  to  receive  him  as  premier  (April  1,  1827). 
But  Canning  was  deserted  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel, 
lord  Eldon,  and  the  old  Tory  party.  He  was 
harassed  by  his  false  position  between  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  who  called  on  him  to  redeem  his  professions 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  king,  who  declared  that  he 
should  break  his  coronation  oath  if  he  consented  to  emanci¬ 
pation.  In  four  short  months  Canning  died  (Aug.  8,  1827).  Ho 
was  buried  privately  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  widow  was 
made  a  viscountess.  The  title  descended  to  his  son,  who  raised  it 
to  an  earldom  by  his  signal  services  in  India,  only  to  die,  like  his 
father,  a  martyr  to  the  public  service  (June,  1862). 

The  administration  of  viscount  Goderich  (Mr.  Robinson),  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Ripon,  only  lasted  a  few  months  (Aug.,  1827-Jan., 
Battle  of  1828),  and  the  only  notable  event  in  this  period 
Navarino.  connected  wdtli  foreign  politics.  Greece  had 

rebelled  against  Turkish  misrule,  and  its  cause  was 
supported  by  Russia,  France,  and  England.  War  had  not  been 
declared ;  the  Turkish  aud  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
lay  in  the  bay  of  Navarino ;  aud  there  was  an  understanding 
that  it  should  remain  so  until  some  arrangement  had  been  made 
about  Greece.  As  Ibrahim  attempted  to  violate  this  agreement,  a 
general  engagement  ensued,  and  this  fleet  was  completely  destroyed 
-  by  that  of  the  allies,  under  sir  Edward  Codrington  (Oct.  20,  1827). 
This  blow  enabled  Russia  to  dictate  the  treaty  of  Adriauople  to  the 
Porte  in  1829.  Greece  was  recognised  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  its  crown  was  ultimately  accepted  by  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria. 

On  the  retirement  of  lord  Goderich,  in  consequence  of  divisions 
in  his  cabinet,  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  prime  minister, 
with  Mr.  Peel  as  home  secretary.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Canning— namely,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Lamb, 
Mr.  Grant,  and  lord  Palmerston — afterwards  left 
the  ministry.  It  was  under  tins  Tory  government  that  the 
disabilities  Indh  of  the  Protestanl  Dissenters  and  of  tin;  Reman 
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Catholics  were  removed.  Lord  John  Russell  (b.  Aug.  18,  1792), 
ii  younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  moved  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which  had  been  passed  against  the 
Nonconformists  in  Charles  II.’s  reign  (see  pp.  257,  262).  Peel 
opposed  the  bill,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  when  he  found  that 
he  was  in  a  minority. 

The  passing  of  this  act  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  agitation 
for  Catholic  relief,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  when 
O’Connell  himself  was  elected  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  This  election  convinced  the  duke  of  VVel-  Cat^Uc 

lington  that  his  choice  lay  between  concession  and 

®  emanci' 

a  civil  war ;  and  his  ministry  announced  a  measure  pation. 

for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  in  the  king’s  speech 

(1829).  Peel,  who  had  always  opposed  the  Catholic  claims,  was 

rejected  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  favour  of  sir  Robei’t 

Harry  Inglis,  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  who  held  that,  “  wherever 

the  king  carried  his  flag,  there  he  should  carry  his  church.”  Peel 

came  back  to  the  house  as  member  for  Westbury,  and  the  bill 

passed  the  lords  on  April  10,  after  earnest  opposition.  The  act 

opened  parliament  and  offices  of  state  to  the  Catholics,  on  their 

taking  a  new  oath  in  place  of  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  but  they 

were  excluded  from  the  offices  of  regent,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and 

lord  chancellor  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  exclusion  from 

the  crown,  and  its  forfeiture  by  marriage  with  a  Catholic,  remained 

in  force.  The  words  of  the  new  oath,  “on  the  true  faith  of  a 

Christian,”  had  the  effect  of  excluding  the  Jews  from  parliament 

till  1858,  when  they  were  admitted.  The  separate  form  of  oath 

for  Catholics  was  done  away  with  in  1866. 

The  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill,  but  showed  a  resentment 
against  the  ministry,  which  was  shared  by  the  Tory  party.  But, 
by  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  Peel  was  enabled  to  carry  some 
valuable  measures,  among  which  was  the  formation  of  the  new 
police  (1829).  He  had  previously  mitigated  the  criminal  law  ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  had  moved  (Feb.,  1829),  in  a  speech  of  sur¬ 
passing  eloquence,  for  a  commission  on  the  state  of  the  law,  which 
led  to  most  important  reforms.  But  the  rejection  of  lord  John 
Russell’s  motion  to  give  members  to  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  left  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  to  be  settled  in  the  next 
reign.  Meanwhile  the  king  was  living  in  peevish 
seclusion  at  Windsor,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1830,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  and  the  11th  of  his  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  surviving  brother,  William  Henry 
duke  of  Clarence. 
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The  House  of  Brunswick  {continued). 

WILLIAM  IV.  (1830-18S7). 

Born,  August  24,  1765.  Reigned,  7  years.  Age,  72. 

William  IV.,  the  third  son  of  George  III.,  was  within  two  months 
of  completing  his  65th  year  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  w^as 
married  to  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
(.Tuly  11,  1818),  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
who  died  in  infancy.  He  had  entered  the  navy  at  the  usual  early 
age,  which  shut  him  out  from  the  advantages  of  education.  He 
never  affected  statesmanship,  but  he  gained  popularity  by  his 
sailor-like  frankness  and  simplicity  of  manner. 

He  ascended  the  throne  at  a  great  crisis  in  Europe  as  well  as 
The  continental  princes  had  cast  to  the  winds  the 
liberal  professions  which  had  raised  the  hopes  of 
their  peojile  during  the  last  conflict  with  Napoleon. 
In  France  the  Charter  had  been  tolerably  observed 
by  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  his  brother,  Charles  X.  (the  count  of  Artois), 
followed  a  reactionary  policy,  which  became  more  decided  under  the 
ministry  of  Polignac  (1829).  The  ordinances  against  the  freedom 
of  the  press  caused  a  rewolt  in  Paris,  which  lasted  three  days 
(.July  27-29, 1830),  and  ended  in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Charles  X. 
fled  to  England,  and  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Philippe  Egalite),  who  had  sup]iorted  the  first  Revolution,  was 
made  “  king  of  the  French.” 

This  second  French  revolution,  which  was  conducted  in  a  more 
orderly  manner  than  the  first,  was  as  favourable  to  the  reforming 
movement  in  England  as  its  predecessor  had  been  adverse.  The 
elections  of  1830  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  ministers,  who 
were  suspected  of  having  encouraged  Polignac  in  his  reactionary 
measures.  Parliament  met  in  November,  when  the  king’s  speech, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  against  any  change 
in  the  representation,  produced  the  greate.st  ferment.  There  were 
rumours  of  vast  bodies  of  reformers  marching  up  to  London  from 
the  north,  and  the  king’s  visit  to  the  city  on  Nov.  9  was  put  off. 

At  last,  on  Nov.  15,  the  government  were  defeated 
on  the  motion  of  sir  H.  Parnell  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  civil  list;  they  resigned  next  day,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  mini.stry  of  earl  Grey,  iu  which  Brougham  (b. 
Sept.  19,  1778)  was  lord  chancellor  with  a  peerage,  lord  Althorp 
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nhancollor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  other  leading  members  were  lords  Lansdowne,  Palmerston, 
Melbourne,  Goderich,  and  Durham,  and  sir  James  Graham.  Their 
bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was  brought  in  by  _  . 
lord  Jolin  Kussell,  who  was  not  in  the  cabinet,  on  ®  ^ 

March  1,  1831.  The  modest  claim  of  seats  for  a  few  great  towns 
was  found  to  be  replaced  by  changes  so  vast,  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  received  at  first  with  silent  wonder,  and  then  with 
derisive  shouts;  and  the  second  reading  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  1.  A  dissolution  produced  a  parliament  pledged  to 
“  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  It  was 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  commons,  but  rejected  in  the 
lords  by  a  majority  of  41  (Oct.  8).  Formidable  riots  ensued. 
Nottingham  castle,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
burnt ;  and  Bristol  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  for  several  days, 
and  a  lai’ge  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  again  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  December,  and  passed  the  commons  in  March,  1832. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  lords,  the  cabinet  urged 
the  king  to  create  a  body  of  new  peers,  and  resigned  on  his 
refusal.  But  the  duke  of  Wellington  failed  to  form  a  Tory 
ministry,  and  the  king  had  to  recall  lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues. 
The  threatened  creation  of  peers  was  avoided  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  who  advised  the  king  to  desire  the  absence  of 
the  gTeat  body  of  opposition  peers.  By  their  abstention  the  bill 
was  carried,  and  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  * 

June  7,  1832.  Its  principle  was  the  proportioning  carried^ 

of  the  representation  to  the  importance  of  the 
constituency.  All  boroughs  with  less  than  2000  inhabitants  ceased 
to  return  members.  In  the  list  of  them  (Schedule  A)  Avere  places, 
such  as  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  at 
all,  but  still  returned  members  on  the  nomination  of  the  owner 
of  the  soil ;  and,  absurd  ns  this  arrangement  seemed,  it  was 
strongly  defended  as  a  means  of  introducing  into  parliament 
young  and  unknoAvn  men  of  great  ability,  of  whom  several  had 
in  fact  sat  for  nomination  boroughs.  Places  whose  population 
was  between  2000  and  4000  were  restricted  to  one  member.  The 
143  seats  thus  gained  were  given  jiartly  to  great  toAvns  of  modern 
growth,  including  the  suburbs  of  Loudon,  which  were  divided 
into  four  boroughs;  and  partly  to  the  counties,  several  of 
which  were  divided  into  districts,  and  altogether  they  returned 
158  members,  instead  of  94.  The  franchise  was  greatly  extended, 
on  the  basis  of  property  (as  before)  and  of  income,  as  tested  by  the 
occupation  of  property.  The  constituenev  in  boroughs  was  com- 
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posed  of  oconpiers  of  houses  to  the  rent  of  £10  ;  but  in  the  city  of 
Loudon  the  livery  retained  their  votes.  In  the  counties  the  voters 
were  freeholders  to  the  value  of  4()s.,  copyholders  of  £10  per  annum, 
leasijlioldcrs  of  £10  for  60  years  or  £50  for  20  years,  and,  lastly, 
tenants  paying  a  rent  of  £50.  The  last  (called  the  “  Chandos 
clause,”  from  its  mover)  was  carried  against  ministers,  who  opposed 
it  as  likely  to  create  a  constituency  subservient  to  the  great  land¬ 
lords.  Similar  bills  were  passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but 
with  some  difference  in  their  details,  especially  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  Irish  franchise. 

The  lirst  reformed  parliament  met  on  Feb.  5,  1833.  The  Tory 
party  seemed  almost  destroyed,  but  the  tactics  of  sir  Robert  Peel 
organized  a  steady  though  small  opposition,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Couftervatives.  The  overwhelming  majority  for  ministers 
enabled  them  to  carry  some  great  measures,  es¬ 
pecially  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Mauritius,  which  was  effected  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,000  for  compensation  to  the  slaveholders.  Ireland,  however, 
was  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  Neither  Catholic  emancipation, 
nor  reform,  nor  tlui  reduction  of  the  Protestant 
in  Ir^and^  church  establishment,  which  was  carried  by  the 
Irish  secretary,  Mr.  Stanley  (now  the  earl  of 
Derby),  could  satisfy  the  priests  and  demagogues.  O’Connell 
lieaded  a  new  agitation  for  the  Bepeal  of  the  Union,  and 
collected  a  larger  “  rent  ”  than  ever,  while  payment  of  tithe  was 
generally  refused.  The  disorders  which  thus  arose  were  met  by  a 
Coercion  Act,  which  produced  a  schism  between  the  Whigs  and 
Iri.sli  Catholics.  The  proposal  to  apply  Irish  church  property  to 
])urposcs  of  education  led  to  the  secession  of  sir  James  Graham, 
lord  Stanley,  lord  Ripon,  and  tlic  duke  of  Richmond  from  the 
ministry  (May,  1834)  ;  and  earl  Grey  soon  resigned  (July).  Lord 
Melbourne,  formerly  JMr.  Lamb,  now  became  pre¬ 
mier,  with  lord  Althorp  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  most  notable  act  of  this  ministry 
was  the  redorm  of  abuses  which  had  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law  of  Elizabeth.  The  new  act  combined  parishes  into  unions, 
forbade  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  poor,  and  instituted  what  is 
called  “the  workhouse  test,”  to  detect  imposture.  But  the  ministers 
did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  was  encouraged  by 
_.  .  the  evident  signs  of  a  Conservative  reaction  to  get 

the^^h^  ^  them.  Lord  Althorp  having  been  called  to 

ministry^  upper  house  by  the  death  of  his  father,  earl 

Spencer,  Williamseized  this  as  a  pretext  todismiss  the 
ministry  (Nov.,  1834),  and  sent  for  sir  Robert  Peel  from  Rome,  the 
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duke  of  Wcllingtou  meanwhile  holding  the  seals  of  several  depaid- 
inents.  This  was  an  unusual  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as 
tlicre  was  no  overt  difterence  between  the  king  and  the  ministers, 
and  the  latter  still  commanded  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons 
Sir  Eobcrt  Peel  undertook  the  government  on  “  Liberal  Con¬ 
servative  ”  principles,  and  appealed  to  the  country.  „ 

But  though  he  gained  greatly  by  the  new  resumes 
elections,  he  was  .still  in  a  minority,  and  after 
several  defeats  he  resigned  (April,  1835).  Lord  Melbourne 
returned  to  office,  but  without  lord  Brougham,  who,  however, 
helped  the  government  to  carry  their  measure  for  munici'pal 
reform  (1836).  The  support  of  O’Connell,  however,  made  the 
Conservatives  the  more  ho.stile  to  the  ministry,  and  they  were 
violently  attacked  by  the  Radicals.  At  this  juncture  the  king 
died,  June  20,  1837,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  within  a  week  of  completing  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  lie  was  succeeded  by 
his  niece,  the  princess  Victoria  of  Kent,  and  in  Hanover  by  his 
brother  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  joy  of  the  nation  at  the 
accession  of  a  young  and  hopeful  ])rincess  was  not  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  a  troublesome  burthen  ami  an  unpopular  prince. 


Death  of 
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Chief  Events  in  the  Keigns  op  George  IV.  and 

William  IV. 

A.D, 

1820.  Accession  of  George  IV.  Trial  of  queen  Caroline, 

1 827.  Canning  prime  minister  :  his  death.  Lord  Goderich  prime 

minister. 

.,  Battle  of  Navarino. 

1828.  Duke  of  Wellington  prime  minister. 

,,  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

1829.  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 

1830.  Death  of  George  IV.  Accession  of  William  IV. 

„  Revolution  in  France. 

„  Resignation  of  Wellington.  Earl  Grey  prime  minister. 

1832.  The  Reform  Act. 

1833.  Abolition  of  slavery. 

1834.  Lord  Melbourne  prime  minister. 

„  Amendment  of  the  Poor-Law. 

„  Sir  Robert  Peel  prime  minister. 

1835.  Resignation  of  Peel.  Lord  Melbourne  returns  to  office. 

1836.  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

1837.  Death  of  William  IV. 
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The  House  of  Brunswick  (continued). 

VICTORIA. 

Born,  May  24,  1819,  Accemion,  June  20,  1837. 

1. — From  her  Accession  to  the  Death  of  the  Drince  Consort 

(1837-1801). 

Victoria,  our  pre.scut  nio.st  gracious  and  beloved  queen,  was 
proclaimed  on  June  21,  1837,  by  her  Iwo  names  of  Alexaudrina 
Victoria,  but  she  immediately  dropjied  11  ic  former.  She  was  born. 
May  24,  1819.  The  death  of  her  father  (Jan.  23,  1820)  left  her  to 
the  sole  care  of  her  mother,  Victoria,  duchess  of  Kent  and  princess 
of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  the  sister  of  prince  TiCopold ;  and  the 
charge  was  fulfilled  with  a  care  and  wisdom,  of  which  the  fruit 
has  been  shown  in  every  step  of  her  Majesty’s  life. 

Slie  soon  displayed  a  character  totally  op])osite  to  the  selfish 
indolence  of  George  IV.,  and  tlu'  weak  good  nat  ure  of  'William  IV. 
She  devoted  herself  to  juiblic  and  private  duty  with  diligence, 
activity,  punctuality,  and  economy.  Having  given  uj)  the  domains 
of  the  crown  for  a  very  moderate  civil  list,  she  speedily  paid  her 
father’s  debts  and  those  contracted  by  her  mother  for  her 
education.  Her  accession  was  hailed  with  cheerful  hope,  based 
on  the  knowledge  of  tlie  training  she  had  received,  and  with 
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chivalrous  devotion  to  a  second  virgin  queen,  who  liad  the 
advantage  over  Elizabeth  in  youth  and  gentleness.  She  was 
wdsely  guided  into  the  strict  path  of  the  constitution  by  lord 
Melbourne,  and  after  him  by  succeeding  ministers,  by  her  lamented 
consort,  and  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  whose  advice  was  always 
sought  in  great  emergencies. 

The  queen  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  on  her  first  public 
appearance  in  the  city,  Nov.  9,  1837.  Lord  Melbourne’s  tottering 
ministry  revived  in  the  sunshine  of  her  favour  and  in  the  strength 
of  her  liberal  principles ; '  but  there  were  clouds  around  and 
])rcakers  ahead.  They  were  suspected  by  the  Radicals  of  receding 
from  liberal  principles  under  shelter  of  court  favour,  especially 
when  lord  John  Russell  announced  the  “  finality  ”  of  the  Reform 
Act  (Nov.,  1837).  Offence  was  given  by  their  resistance  to  the 
shortening  of  the  term  of  “  apprenticeshij)  ”  which  preceded  the 
final  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  Their  Irish  policy  offended 
the  Tories  without  satisfying  the  Repealers;  and  Canada 

in  Canada  they  had  to  meet  a  formidable  rebellion 
with  measures  of  coercion.  This  rebellion  led  to  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Canada  by  lord  Durham  in  the  following  year,  and 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under 
a  new  and  popular  constitution.  There  was  a  marked  coolness  in 
the  queen’s  reception  on  lier  way  to  open  parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  1838.  The  Conservatives  under  sir  Robert  Peel  gained  strength 
in  the  commons,  and  the  government  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
lords,  where  they  were  assailed  by  the  tactics  of  Lyndhurst  and 
the  invectives  of  Brougham.  The  Radicals  raised  a  cry  for 
“  Peerage  Reform,”  and  ministers  lost  popularity  by  opposing  it. 

The  bad  harvests  of  1837  and  1838  inflamed  popular  Chartists 
discontent,  and  a  formidable  agitation  was  raised  by 
the  Cha  rt  ists,  who  propounded  a  new  “  People’s  Charter  ”  of  Jive 
points,  namely,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  liallot,  triennial  parlia¬ 
ments,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  salaries  for  ^.nti  Corn 
members  of  parliament.  Lastly,  the  repeal  of  the  League 

corn-laws  was  demanded  by  the  Anti-Cor)i-Laic 
League,  which  was  formed  fit  Manchester  by  IMr.  Riciiakd  Cobden, 
in  September,  1838.  At  the  same  time  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  falling  into  confusion.  In  1839  the  ministry  were  defeated, 
and  resigned  ;  but  the  queen  refused  to  change  the 
ladies  of  her  household,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  refused 
to  take  oftice.  The  Mell)ourne  ministry  was  therefore 
reconstituted.  In  the  autumn  there  were  serious 
Chartist  disturbances  in  Wales,  and  blood  was  shed  in  an  attack 
on  Newport. 
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On  February  10,  184:0,  her  Majesty  was  married  to  her  cousin, 
Francis  Albekt  Augustus  Charles  Emanuel,  second  son  of  the 
,  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  who  was  born  Aug.  19, 
e  queen  s  igi9.  Parliament  voted  him  an  annuity  of  £30,000, 
marriage.  queen  afterwards  conferred  on  him  the 

dignity  of  Pkince  Consokt.  In  this  year  was  formed  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  between  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  the 
protection  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  against  his  rebel¬ 
lious  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  whose 
army,  under  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  overrun 
Syria.  Our  fleet,  under  sir  Robert  Stopford  and  sir  Charles 
Napier,  in  concert  with  Austria  and  Turkey,  bombarded  Beyrout, 
Sidou,  and  Acre ;  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  driven  out  of  Syria. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  afterwards  secured  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  as 
hereditary  viceroy;  but  France,  which  had  favoured  his  designs 
for  her  own  ulterior  objects  in  the  Levant,  resented  the  conduct 
of  the  other  four  powers,  and  threatened  war.  The  danger  was 
averted  by  the  removal  of  M.  Thiers  from  office,  and  the  accession 
of  M.  Guizot,  who  established  with  England  the  “  entente  cordiale  ” 
(Oct.  29,  184:0).  Our  government  permitted  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena ;  they  Avere  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  Invalides  (Dec.  15,  1810),  under  the  dome  of  Avhich 
they  now  rest  in  a  magnificent  sepulchre. 

In  1811  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  was  carried 
by  one  vote,  and  parliament  was  dissolved.  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  colleagues  tried  to  bribe  the  opponents  of  the  corn-laws  by 
oftering  a  fixed  duty  of  88.  a  quarter ;  but  the  elections 
resulted  in  a  Conservative  majority  of  nearly  eighty.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  noAV  came  into  office,  and  at  once  grappled  with  the  whole 
question  of  commercial  policy,  and  with  the  accu- 
Financial  mulated  deficit  of  several  years.  He  adopted  the 
principle,  which  has  been  since  universally  accepted, 
of  lightening  the  weight  of  taxation  on  articles 
of  necessary  consumption  and  on  the  raw  materials  of  our 
manufactures,  and  trusting  to  the  impulse  thus  given  to  trade  for 
supplying  the  revenue  under  other  heads.  In  old  times,  particular 
branches  of  industry  were  encouraged  by  “  bounties,”  or  “  pro¬ 
tected”  against  foreign  competition  by  import  duties;  but 
the  free-traders  had  condemned  such  protection  as  an  injustice  to 
the  consumer,  and,  in  the  long  run,  an  injury  to  the  producer ; 
and  Peel  now  proclaimed  that  the  true  commercial  policy  was  “  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest.”  But  he 
proceeded  cautiously  at  first.  He  abolished  many  petty  and 
unproductive  duties,  and  reduced  others  which  were  so  high  as  to 
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check  cousiimption  or  encourage  smuggling.  For  corn  he  retained 
the  '•‘‘sliding  scale,’'  but  lowered  the  ''pivot  price”  at  which  the 
duty  became  small  enough  to  admit  foreign  grain  freely  in  seasons 
of  scarcity.  To  meet  the  existing  deficit  and  the  temporary  loss 
involved  by  his  reforms,  he  imposed  a  proj^erty  and  income  tax  of 
sevenpence  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  above  £150.  The  tax  was 
limited  to  three  years,  in  the  hope  (though  no  pledge  was  given) 
that  it  might  then  be  dispensed  with.  Those  three  years  bore 
triumphant  witness  to  the  Peel  policy.  A  large  annual  surplus 
enabled  him  to  go  on  reducing  taxes,  and  especially  to  attack  the 
excise  duties,  which  not  only  raised  the  price  of  articles  of  necessity, 
but  most  vexatiously  hampered  manufacture  and  invention,  such 
as  those  on  soap  and  glass.  The  success  of  Peel’s  policy  convinced 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  that  “  protection  ”  for  the  growers 
of  corn  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
redoubled  its  exertions,  and  the  end  was  hastened  by  the  cold 
wet  summer  of  1845,  and  the  “  potato  disease,”  which  plunged 
Ireland  into  a  famine.  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  had  become  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  declared  for  free-trade  in  corn, 
taunting  sir  Eobert  Peel  for  adhering  to  protection.  But  sir 
Robert  had  already  made  his  decision  and  carried  with  him  the 
majority  of  his  cabinet.  To  avoid,  however,  the  apparent  in¬ 
consistency  for  which  he  had  once  suffered  so  severely  on  the 
Catholic  question,  he  resigned  (Dec.  11,  1845),  promising  his 
support  to  any  ministry  who  would  repeal  the  corn-laws.  The 
queen  sent  for  lord  John  Russell,  but  he  failed  to  form  a 
government  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  lords  Grey  and 
Palmerston  to  act  together.  Peel  now  returned  to  ofiScc,  though 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  especially  lord  Stanley, 
who  became  the  head  of  the  new  “  protectionist  party.”  The 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  (leaving  only  a  duty  of  _  i  x  xi. 
one  shilling  per  quarter  tor  the  purpose  ot  registering  corn-laws 
statistics)  was  accompanied  by  another  sweeping 
reform  of  the  tariff’,  to  eft'cct  which  the  income-tax  was  renowned 
for  three  years  more,  and  it  has  since  been  continued  at  various 
rates  (1846).  This  great  change  involved  personal  consequences 
of  which  Peel  had  counted  the  cost.  He  was  deserted  by  a  large 
section  of  the  party  which  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  rallying, 
and  he  became  the  object  of  bitter  resentment,  which  was  expressed 
in  the  invectives  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  (b.  1804).  An  Irish 
question  was  again  seized  as  the  occasion  for  his  Irish  diffi 
overthrow.  That  unhappy  country  was  still  the  culties 

prey  of  agitation.  O’Connell  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Whigs  before  their  fall,  and  roused  the  nation  for  repeal  by  a 
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system  of  “monster  meetings.”  In  1843  the  government  had  pro¬ 
secuted  him  and  obtained  a  verdict,  on  which  he  was  imprisoned  ; 
but  the  house  of  lords  reversed  the  judgment.  His  influence 
was,  however,  declining  and  his  health  failing ;  *  but  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  more  violent  party,  who,  under  the  name  of 
“  Young  Ireland,”  appealed  to  the  memories  of  1798  and  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  The  scarcity  of  1845-6  came  to  their  aid,  and 
a  new  coercion  bill  was  required.  On  its  proposal,  the  Whigs 
united  with  the  Protectionists  to  defeat  sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
finally  retired  from  office  in  1846,  leaving,  as  he 
o/p^eel^^^  truly  ])oasted,  a  name  which  will  ever  be  held  in 
honour  by  the  industrious  producer, — the  class 
from  which  Ids  own  father  rose, — though  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  vacillation  and  inconsistency. 

Like  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  resembled  in  many  points, 
lie  w'as  a  peace  minister  ;  but  he  was  more  than  once  in  danger  of 
war.  A  long-standing  dispute  witli  the  United  States  about  their 
l)ouudaries  on  the  north-east  and  north-w'est  was  settled  by  the 
mission  of  lord  Ashburton  (Alexander  Baring)  on  terms  by  which 
our  strict  rights  were  sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  peace.  The 
“  entente  cordiale  ”  with  France  was  endangered  in  1843  by  her 
P  .  .  seizure  of  Tahiti  and  imprisonment  of  our  consul, 

with  F^nce  ^^^^^chard,  and  still  more  in  1846  by  tlie  aft  air  of 

the  Spanish  marriages,  which  needs  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation.  In  1 833  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  having  made  a  will  in  favour 
of  his  daughter,  who  succeeded  him  as  Isabella  II.,  and  revived  the 
constitution ;  l)ut  Don  Carlos,  the  late  king’s  brother,  claimed  the 
crown  as  the  male  heir.  The  queen’s  cause  was  espoused  by 
England  and  France,  and  a  “  British  legion  ”  of  volunteers  went 
to  Spain  under  a  Peninsular  veteran,  sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  After  a 
long  Carlist  war  and  many  internal  revolutions,  queen  Isabella  was 
established  on  her  throne.  Louis  Philippe  now  revived  the  old 
Bourbon  policy  of  the  “  family  compact;  ”  and,  in  spite  of  his  own 
promises  and  the  successive  oppositicui  of  lords  Aberdeen  and 
Palmerston,  ho  arranged  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Spain  with 
her  cousin,  Don  Francis  of  Assis,  while  her  sister,  the  infanta 
I.ouisa,  was  united  to  Louis  Philippe’s  youngest  son,  the  duke  of 
Montpensier  (Oct.  10,  1846).  The  result  was  a  coolness  between 
France  and  England  for  the  rest  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign ;  and  at 
one  time  there  was  even  an  alarm  of  a  French  invasion. 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  lord  John  Russell  pursued  sir 
Robert  Peel’s  commercial  policy  in  their  settlement  of  the  sugar 

*  He  died  at  Genoa  (IVtaj*,  1847),  on  his  way  to  Koine  to  ask  the  blessing  of  the 
pope. 
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duties  (1847)  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  (1849) ;  but  the 
course  of  prosperit}'  soon  received  a  severe  check.  In  1847  a  bad 
season  and  a  failure  of  the  potato-crop  produced  a  famine  in 
Ireland  and  great  distress  in  England.  A  loan  of  -  .  ,  „ 
£10,000,000  was  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish;  amine, 

but  they  found  a  more  eftectual  refuge  in  emigration ;  and, 
while  they  begun  to  prosper  in  America  and  the  colonies,  their 
removal,  together  with  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  by  a  court 
established  by  parliament,  opened  the  way  for  a  new  race  of  owners 
and  cultivators  and  for  the  influx  of  capital.  Hut  the  hope  of 
prosperity,  which  seemed  about  to  follow  the  famine  of  1847,  was 
soon  overclouded  by  the  renewal  of  those  agrarian  murders  whicli 
liad  been  the  greatest  curse  of  Ireland,  till  an  oi)en  rebellion  was 
again  threatened  by  the  .so-called  “Fenian”  conspiracy  (1866;  see 
p.  874). 

The  year  1848  was  an  epoch  of  revolution  in  Europe.  A  thi)'d 
French  revolution  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic  (Feb.  24).  In  Italy, 
risings  took  jdacc  against  the  oppressive  domination 
of  Austria ;  in  the  chief  German  states  the  i)eople 
rose  against  the  despotism  of  their  rulers.  England  was  fortu¬ 
nately  little  touched  by  the  revolutionary  waves,  whose  force  was 
spent  in  the  following  year.  Tlie  Cliartists  attempted  a  display  of 
force,  which  was  put  down  by  the  mere  attitude  of  precaution 
(April  10,  1848);  and  a  more  serious  insurrection  of  “Young 
Ireland  ”  liad  a  grotesque  end  in  the.  capture  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien 
in  a  cabbage-garden.  He  and  several  other  leaders  were  found 
guilty  of  treason,  but  their  lives  were  spared,  and  after  some  years’ 
transportation  they  were  pardoned. 

The  lialf-century  ended  amidst  a  profound  peace,  which 
suggested  to  prince  Albert  and  other  pliilanthropists  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  genius  of  sir  JosErii  Paxton  provided  a  fit 
edifice  of  iron  and  glass,  and  sir  Piobert  Peel  was 
labouring  for  its  success  when  he  was  killed  bv  a 
horse  (May,  1850).  The  Exhilution  was  opened 
by  the  queen  on  May  1,1851;  and  its  brilliant 
success,  besides  being  imitated  in  other  cities  and 
to  the  plan  of  decennial  Exhihil ionfi,  Imt  the  second  was  not  opened 
till  IMay  1,  1862. 

[t  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  ardent  advocates  of  peace 
and  social  progress  .should  have  hailed  the  first  decennial  Exhi- 
l)ition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  as  a  signal  for  the  nations  to 
cease  contention,  except  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  the  interval 
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from  1851  to  1862  dispelled  that  fond  idea.  The  first  symptom  of 
new  disturbances  was  a  change  in  the  government  of  France. 

Charles  Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
king  of  Holland,  and  Hortense  Beauharnais,  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  French  republic 
in  1819.  The  veneration  for  his  uncle’s  memory  and  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  propertied  classes  with  the  republican  govern¬ 
ment  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty.  By  a  sudden  act  of  violence  {coup  dieted),  he  overthrew 
the  constitution  (Dec.  2,  1851),  and  was  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  to  be  president  for  ten  years.  Lord  Palmerston,  having 
recognised  this  change  without  consulting  his  col- 
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leagues  or  the  queen,  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  foreign  secretary,  but  he  .soon  avenged 
the  slight  by  defeating  the  government  on  the  militia  bill 
(March,  1852).  Lord  John  Russell  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  earl  of  Derby  (the  lord  Stanley  of  the  reform  ministry, 
born  in  1799),  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton — who  had  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  history 
of  his  country  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
subject — died  suddenly  at  Walmer  castle,  in  his  81th  year,  and 
was  laid,  with  the  pomp  of  a  public  funeral,  by  the  side  of  Nelson 
in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  (Nov.  18,  1852).  As  if  at  the  signal  given 
by  his  departure,  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  was  restored  in  France 
just  after  his  conqueror’s  death.  The  nephew  of  the  great 
Napoleon  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French 
apo  eon  .  Napoleon  III.  on  the  next  anni¬ 

versary  of  Austerlitz  (Dec.  2,  1852). 

In  the  same  month  lord  Derby’s  government,  which  had  made 
no  attempt  to  revive  protection,  was  defeated  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
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from  the  friends  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Whigs, 
and  the  Radicals,  with  the  carl  of  Aberdeen  as 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  (b.  1809),  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  produced  his  memorable  budget  of 
1853,  on  the  principles  of  sir  Robert  Peel ;  esta¬ 
blishing  a  duty  on  the  succession  to  real  as  well  as 
personal  property,  and  making  large  reductions  of  taxation  ;  but 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  cessation  of  the  income-tax  in  1860, 
and  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  National  Debt  to  a  24  per 
cent,  stock,  was  overclouded  by  a  series  of  new  wars  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  had  long  coveted  Constantinople,  and  the  czai 
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Nicholas  (1825-1855)  seems  to  have  believed  in  a  prophecy  which 
assigned  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  a  -  .  ^ 

period  of  400  years  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
in  1453.  An  obscure  quarrel  between  some  Greek  and  Latin 
monks  about  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  served  as  a  pretext 
for  claiming  the  control  over  all  members  of  the  Greek  church 
residing  in  Turkish  dominions.  On  the  rejection  of  this 
demand,  the  czar  marched  his  armies  into  the  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  his  Black  Sea  fleet,  issuing 
suddenly  from  Sebastopol,  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  at 
Sinope.  But  England  refused  the  ofter  of  the  czar  to  divide  the 
possessions  of  the  “  sick  man,”  and  formed  an  alliance  with  France 
for  the  defence  of  Turkey.  In  the  spring  of  1854  the  two  powers 
declared  war  against  Eussia,  and  sent  expeditions  to  the  Baltic 
and  the  Euxine.  The  noble  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Danube  by 
the  Turks  under  Omar  Pasha  left  the  allied  armies  available  for 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol  (or  Sevastopol), 
whence  Russia  dominated  the  Euxine  and  menaced  Constantinople. 
Landing  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea,  under  lord  Eaglan 
(Fitzroy  Somerset)  and  marshal  St.  Arnaud,  the  allied  armies 
gained  a  victory  on  the  river  Alma  (Sept.  20,  1854) ;  and  they 
might  have  followed  the  routed  army  into  Sebastopol,  had  they 
known  the  weakness  of  its  defenders.  Instead  of  this,  they 
marched  round  the  city,  and  prepared  to  attack  it  from  the  south. 
The  respite  was  improved  by  the  resolution  of  prince  Gortschakoft* 
and  the  genius  of  colonel  Todleben ;  and  the  grand  attack  of  the 
allies  by  land  and  sea  was  repulsed  (Oct.  17).  The  siege  that 
followed  was  signalized  by  the  rash  but  splendid  charge  of  our 
light  cavalry  brigade  on  the  Russian  guns  at  the  battle  of 
Balaklava  (Oct.  25),  and  by  the  stern  triumphant  resistance  of 
the  British  infantry  to  the  attack  of  the  Russians  at  Inker- 
mann  before  daybreak  on  Nov.  5.  But  our  troops  sufliered 
terribly  from  the  severity  of  the  Russian  winter,  and  matters 
were  rendered  worse  by  the  defective  organization  of  the  com¬ 
missariat  department.  The  task  of  nursing  the  sick  soldiers  was 
undertaken  with  heroic  self-sacrifice  by  an  English  lady.  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale,  who  took  with  her  a  staff*  of  nurses  to  the 
hospital  of  Scutari. 

The  discredit  which  was  thus  cast  on  our  military  organization 
induced  the  house  of  commons  to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  war  (Jan.  29,  1855),  and  this  caused  the 
resignation  of  lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Peelite  section  of  his 
cabinet  (Mr.  Gladstone,  sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert),  Public  opinion  clamoured  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
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of  the  war,  and  for  the  appointment  of  lord  Palmerston,  who 
became  premier  on  Feb.  8,  1855.  The  Anglo- 
French  alliance  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia 
^^ster  (Jan.  10,  1855),  whose  troops,  under  general  La 
Marmora,  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  victory  of  the 
Tcliernaya  (Aug.  16,  1855).  A  successful  assault  was  made  upon 
tlie  southern  defences  on  the  8th  of  September ;  and  on  the  following 
night,  prince  Gortsehakotf  withdrew  in  good  order  to  the  forts  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  allies  entered  the  city  of 
Sebastopol.  During  the  following  winter  the  docks,  arsenals,  and 
government  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  Russians  themselves 
having  already  sunk  their  fleet  to  block  up  the  harbour.  The 
operations  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Dundas, 
in  which  sir  Edmund  Lyons  gained  fame  and  a  peerage,  and  the 
naval  campaigns  of  1854  and  1855  in  the  Baltic,  under  admirals  sir 
Charles  Napier  and  sir  Richard  Saunders  Dundas,  showed  that 
British  seamen  were  the  same  as  ever ;  but  the  island  fortress  of 
Cronstadt,  which  guards  the  approach  to  St.  Petersburg,  proved 
impregnable  to  a  fleet  wanting  in  gunboats,  and  a  large  flotilla  of 
such  vessels  was  launched  just  as  the  war  ended.  England  made 
other  energetic  preparations  for  a  third  campaign  ;  but  France  was 
disposed  for  peace.  The  czar  Nicholas,  at  the  age  of  50,  luul 
succumbed  to  disaj^pointment,  and  to  the  cold  of  which  he  had 
boasted  as  his  ally  (March  2,  1855)  ;  and  his  son,  Alexander  II., 
was  unable  to  continue  the  contest  long  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1856,  Russia  accepted  the  bases  of  a 
peace,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  March  30,  1856.  The  chief 
conditions  were  :  the  virtual  independence  of  the 
Danubian  principalities ;  a  new  boundary  excluding 
Russia  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  and  an  engagement  on  her 
part  not  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Congress  also 
came  to  an  agreement  on  the  long-dis])uted  questions  of  maritime 
warfare,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  enlarged  and 
privateering  was  henceforth  to  be  abolished  ;  hut  America  refused 
to  accede  to  this  arrangement.  An  omen  of  the  next  European 
question  to  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  war  was  given  by 
the  presence  of  count  Cavour  as  plenipotentiary  for  Sardinia  at 
the  congress  of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  we  had  established  commercial  relations  with  .Japan  ; 
and  now  a  new  war  in  China  gave  occasion  for  the  defeat  of  lord 
Palmerston  by  the  combined  vote  of  the  old  Whigs,  under  lord  .John 
Russell,  the  Peelites,  and  the  “  peace  party,”  with  the  Conservatives 
(1857).  But  an  appeal  to  the  country  returned  a  new  parliament 
devoted  to  lord  Palmerston,  whose  name  became  henceforth  the 
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watchword  of  the  moderate  Liberals.  Amidst  the  enthusiasm  of 
foreign  and  political  victory,  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  a  glorious  summer,  it  was  remembered  that 
our  Indian  Empire  had  reached  its  hundredth 
year ;  and  a  proi^osal  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  Plassy,  when  the  news  came  of  a  mutiny  of  the  sepoys, 
threatening  our  very  expulsion  from  the  peninsula.  This  summary 
does  not  allow  room  for  the  recital  of  the  horrors  of  the  conflict  and 
the  heroism  with  which  the  danger  was  surmounted.  The  names 
of  Lawrence,  Havelock,  and  the  other  officers  who  distinguislied 
themselves  in  the  conflict,  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  their 
grateful  countrymen.  The  rebellion  received  a  decisive  blow  by 
the  taking  of  Delhi  (Sept.  21,  1857),  and  the  subsequent  victories 
of  sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  lord  Clyde,  brought  the  struggle 
to  a  close.  One  great  result  of  this  mutiny  was  the  transfer  of  the 
government  of  India  from  the  company  to  the  crown,  under  the 
admini.stration  of  a  fifth  secretary  of  state,*  assisted  by  a  council  of 
fifteen  (Sept.  1,  1858). 

While  count  Cavour,  who  had  become  foreign  minister  of  Sardinia 
on  Jan.  11,  1855,  was  maturing  his  schemes  for  Italian  unity,  the 
conspiracy  of  Orsini  to  assassinate  the  emperor  of  the  French,  as 
the  chief  obstacle  to  that  darling  hoj^e,  led  to  results  most  unexpected 
(Jan.  14,  1858).  The  menaces  of  certain  French  officers  against 
England,  as  the  asylum  of  conspirators,  were  answered  b}’-  the 
revival  of  the  volunteer  movement  of  1804 ;  and 
a  permanent  reserve  was  thus  added  to  our  military 
force.  To  assure  France  that  this  meant  “  not 
defiance  but  defence,”  lord  Palmerston  proposed  to  raise  the  crime 
of  cons])iring  in  England  against  the  life  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
from  a  misdemeanour  to  a  felony  (Feb.  28).  But  the  national 
jealousy  for  Britain  as  the  sanctuary  of  political  exiles  took 
alarm,  and  the  bill  was  rejected.  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon 
resigned  office,  and  lord  Derby  became  prime  j)  > 

minister  a  .second  time  (Feb.  20).  IMr.  DLsracli,  ministry 

once  more  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  joined 
with  the  Liberal  party  in  removing  the  last  exclusion  from  that 
liouso  on  religious  grounds,  by  admitting  the  Jews.  The  property 
qualification  for  members  of  parliament  was  also  abolished  under 
this  Conservative  government.  In  the  following  session  a  single  oatli 
was  substituted  for  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  aljjura- 
tion,  required  of  members  of  parliament  (April  8,  1859)  ;  and  this 
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*  Till  recently  there  had  been  three  secretaries— one  for  home,  and  one  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  one  for  war  and  the  colonies.  The  last  office  was  divided  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war. 
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form  has  since  been  further  amended  by  the  omission  of  the  words 
objected  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  no  longer  required  to 
take  a  separate  oath  (April  30,  1866).  But  the  attempt  of  the 
government  to  settle  the  question  of  further  reform  in  parliament, 
which  had  been  agitated  for  several  years,  ended  in  their  defeat  by 
330  votes  against  291  (March  31),  which  was  followed  by  a  disso¬ 
lution  (April  19).  The  Sixth  Parliament  of  queen  Victoria  was 
opened  on  the  31st  of  May ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  was  carried  by 
323  to  310,  and  the  earl  of  Derby  resigned  office  (June  11,  1859). 

This  fall  of  lord  Derby’s  second  government  was  hastened  by 
their  supposed  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Italian  cause,  which  had 
now  reached  the  crisis  of  a  war.  A  scheme  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  Austrian  dominion  in  the  north,  and 
Austrian  influence  throughout  the  peninsula,  had 
been  concerted  between  Napoleon  III.  and  count 
Cavour,  who  secretly  promised  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France.  The  war  broke  out  before  the  English  elections 
were  completed.  After  winning  the  battles  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  Napoleon  deserted  his  allies  in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca, 
which  transferred  Lombardy  only  to  Victor  Emmanuel  (July,  1859). 
But  the  Italian  movement  was  not  stopped  by  the  desertion  of  the 
French.  In  1860  the  small  states  of  central  Italy  voted  for  their 
annexation  to  Sardinia,  and  Garibaldi  with  his  volunteers  conquered 
Sicily  and  Naples.  On  March  14, 1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  which  was  immediately  recognized  by 
England  (March  30),  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  pope  Pius  IX, 
(April  15),  who  was  still  maintained  in  Rome  and  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  by  a  French  army  of  occupation. 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  lord  Palmerston’s  second  ministry,  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  Peelites  and  with  lord  John 
Russell,  who  accepted  the  office  of  foreign  secre¬ 
tary,  had  a  prosperous  beginning.  In  the  year 
I860  about  £2,000,000  were  struck  off  the  annual 
charge  of  the  national  debt  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
“  long  annuities  ;  ”  and  the  recovery  from  the  financial  pressure  of 
seven  troubled  years,  and  the  vast  expansion  of  our  commerce  in 
consequence  of  free  trade  and  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California, 
Australia,  and  Columbia,  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  sir  Robert  Peel.  Richakd  Cobden  (d.  April  2, 
1865,  aged  60),  the  apostle  of  free  trade  in  corn,  fitly  shared  the 
work  by  negotiating  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  by  which  the  wines  and  other  productions  of  France  were 
admitted  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  at  the  apparent  cost  of 
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a  mutual  saci  ilicc  of  imposts.  This  memorable  year  was  further 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  series  of  wars  with  China,  which  had 
occurred  at  intervals  during  twenty  years.  The  •  pv,- 
allied  armies  of  England  and  France  stormed 
Pekin  (Oct.  13,  1860),  and  lord  Elgin  negotiated  a  treaty  with  a 
minister  wlio  seemed  at  length  to  see  some  of  the  advantages  of 
foreign  commerce. 

The  Italian  war  postponed  for  a  year  the  second  Decennial 
Exhibition  of  industry,  whicli  was  opened  (as  has  been  mentioned) 
on  May  1,  1862.  But  this  time  the  queen,  whose  presence  had 
graced  tlie  former  ceremony,  sat  at  home  a  widow,  mourning  his 
loss  who  had  then  assisted  at  tlie  triumph  of  industry,  which  he 
had  prepared  amidst  popular  coolness  and  powerful  opposition. 
The  prince  consort  Albert  died  of  fever  at  r 

Windsor,  on  Saturday,  December  14,  1861.  He  Idbert 

had  long  been  steadily  growing  in  the  respect  ^ 
and  love  of  the  British  people,  earned  (‘utirely  by  his  merit. 
When  lie  came  to  live  in  England,  the  popular  prejudice  against 
tlie  German  connexions  of  our  royal  family  had  not  died  out  ; 
and  there  were  some  in  liigh  places  wlio  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  a  prince  whose  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  cultivation  of 
.sound  and  elegant  learning.  An  extreme  party  raised  the  cry  of 
undue  influence,  wlien  it  was  found  that  the  prince  liad,  with  the 
consent  of  successive  ministers,  taken  his  natural  position  as  the 
queen’s  helper  in  affairs  of  state.  But  he  lived  down  all  these 
prejudices  by  abstaining  as  well  from  party  politics  as  from  the 
meaner  temptations  of  his  lofty  place,  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  helping  tlie  queen  and  f  raining  the  royal  children 
for  their  exalted  station  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  have  done  this, 
and  to  have  given  no  offence,  would  have  been  much ;  but  it  is  his 
peculiar  praise  that,  shut  out  from  political  activity,  he  found  a 
new  scope  for  his  energy  and  wisdom  in  a  work  which  no  one  else 
could  have  done  so  well,  and  in  which  he  will  long  be  missed, 
lie  was  ready  to  aid  in  every  well-planned  sclieme  of  social 
improvement ;  and  his  speeches  on  such  occasions,  whicli  have 
been  collected  info  a  volume  by  her  Majesty’s  command,  are 
marked  as  much  by  freshness  of  thought  and  purity  of  language, 
as  by  the  earnest  desire  to  do  good.  The  memory  of  his  virtues 
made  purer  and  more  intense  the  loyal  sympathy  of  the  people 
with  their  sovereign’s  sorrow  ;  and  the  affection  of  her  children, 
of  whom  none  had  then  been  lost,  was  a  source  of  comfort  added  to 
the  consciousness  of  duties  faithfully  discharged. 

Twenty-five  years  were  now  completed  of  a  reign  which  more 
than  rivals  that  of  Elizabetli  in  jirosperity  and  glory.  Though  by 
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uo  means  a  period  of  imbroken  quiet,  all  its  trouble  had  thus  far 
ended  well.  The  rebellions  of  Canada,  Ireland, 
Progress  since  India,  had  in  each  case  led  to  better  relations 
with  the  imperial  government.  Each  of  our  wars 
had  closed  with  an  honourable  peace,  after  their 
disasters  had  been  retrieved.  Our  liberties  had  been  extended, 
our  laws  improved,  our  penal  code  mitigated,  imprisonment  for 
debt  virtually  abolished,  and  the  last  exclusion  from  political 
activity  on  religious  grounds  sw^ept  away.  Commerce  had  been 
set  free,  and  practical  force  had  been  given  to  the  new  doctrine, 
that  the  interests  of  nations  are  mutual  and  not  opposite.  Our 
colonial  empire  had  been  secured  and  vastly  extended,  far  less  by 
war  than  by  spontaneous  growth ;  and  the  gold  of  Australia  and 
Columbia  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  industry.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  discovery  had  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  Arctic  seas 
and  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Science  had  made  rapid  strides ; 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  power-loom  and  the  steam-engine  in  the 
former  generation  had  been  crowned  by  the  general  use  of  the 
railway  and  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  application  of  steam- 
j)ower  to  agriculture ;  while  the  working  classes  had  learnt  that 
“  the  results  of  machinery  ”  were  not  so  permanently  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  them  as  in  their  ignorance  they  had  feared. 
Famine,  pestilence,  and  other  visitations  of  Providence,  had  called 
forth  abundant  sinings  of  private  charity,  and  had  forced  upon  us 
the  study  of  the  laws  on  which  life,  health,  and  material  welfare 
depend,  under  the  new  names  of  Sanitary  and  Social  Science, 
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11. — From  the  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee  (1801-1887). 

When  queen  Victoria  was  left  a  widow  at  the  close  of  1861,  she 
was  the  mother  of  an  unbroken  family  of  four  sous  and  five 
Th  ’oval  daughters,*  namely: — {1.)  Victoria  Adelaide  Maria 
family^  born  Nov.  21,  1840  (married,  Jan.  25, 

1858,  to  prince  Fredericlc  William,  since  crown 
prince  of  Prussia,  German  emperor  in  1888,  and  died  in  the 
same  year);  (2.)  Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov. 


*  Two  gapa  have  since  been  made  in  this  family  hy  the  lamented  deaths  of  ])rince.atf 
Alice  (Dec.  14,  1878),  and  of  the  duke  of  Albany  (March  28,  1884), 
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9,  1811  (married  Feb.  11,  1803,  to  the  princess  A of 
Heiimark) ;  (3.)  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  April  25,  1843  (married, 
.Tuly  1,  1802,  to  his  royal  highness  prince  FrederieJe  Lewis  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt);  (4.)  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  born  Ang,  6,  1844, 
earl  of  Kent  and  duke  of  Edinburgh,  1866  (married  Jan.  23, 
1874,  to  the  grand  duchess  Alarie  of  Kussia);  (5.)  Helena  Augusta 
Victoria,  born  May  25,  1846  (married,  July  5,  1866,  to  his  royal 
highness  prince  Freder/c/i:  Christian  Charles  Augustus  oi  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Angustenburg)  ;  (6.)  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta, 
born  Marcli  18,  1848  (married,  March  21,  1871,  to  John,  marquis 
of  Lome)  ;  (7.)  Arthur  WUliam  Patrick  Albert,  duke  of  Connaught, 
born  May  1,  1850  (married  March  13,  1879,  to  Louise  Margaret, 
daughter  of  prince  Frederick,  Charles  of  Prussia) ;  (8.)  Ijcopohl 
George  Duncan  Albert,  duke  of  Albany,  bom  April  7,  1853 
(married  April  27,  1882,  princess  Helen  of  Waldeck);  and  (9.) 
Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore,  bom  April  14,  1857  (married 
July  23,  1885,  to  prince  Henry  of  Battenberg). 

Among  the  most  momentous  events  of  the  ensuing  period  was 
the  civil  war,  which  raged  in  North  America  from  1861  to  1865, 
between  the  states  which  were  distinguislied,  from 
tlie  very  foundation  of  the  Union,  as  the  Northern  ®  ci^l^wai^ 
and  the  Southern.  Although  tlio  cause  of  the  South 
was  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  il  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  where  the  United  States 
were  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy.  These  feelings  were 
intensifled  wlien  the  news  arrived  that  an  English  steamer,  the 
Trent,  had  been  stopped  by  a  Northern  cruiser,  and  that  IMessrs, 
Slidell  and  Mason,  envoys  of  the  Confederate  states,  had  been  seized 
in  spite  of  the  protection  of  the  Englisli  flag  (Nov.  1861),  War 
for  a  moment  seemed  imminent,  and  was  only  averted  by  the 
confession  of  American  ministers  that  a  breach  of  international 
law  had  been  committed,  and  bv  the  surrender  of  the  envoys.  In 
1862  the  Nortliern  (or  Federal)  States  were  supplied  with  a 
grievance  against  England.  Several  Confederate  privateers  were 
built  in  English  dockyards,  and  often  manned  by 
English  crews.  The  most  famous  of  these  vessels  ®  ^  ama. 

was  the  Alabama,  which  was  built  at  Birkenhead,  and  which  was 
allowed  to  sail  from  the  IVIerscy  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  American  ambassador.  The  government  at  AVashington 
had  its  hands  too  full  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  casus  belli,  but  the 
grievance  ’^as  revived  at  a  later  period.  Meanwhile  the  war 
prevented  England  from  receiving  the  usual  supplies  of  raw 
cotton,  and  Ihis  cau.sed  great  distress  in  Lancashire,  which  was 
alleviated  not  less  by  the  patient  endurance  of  Ihe  working  classes, 
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than  by  the  liberality  of  the  rieh.  It  was  now  that  free  trade  in 
articles  of  necessity  proved  a  social  triumph,  and  the  recently 
crcate<l  commerce  with  France  went  far  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
that  with  America. 

Domestic  history  furnished  few  notable  events  during  the  last 
administration  of  lord  Palmerston  (1859-1865).  The  attention  of 
Englishmen  was  concentrated,  for  the  most  part, 


Foreign 
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upon  foreign  politics ;  upon  the  great  civil  war 


in  America ;  upon  the  disastrous  French  expedition 
to  Mexico;  upon  the  brutal  suppression  by  Russia  of  the  Polisli 
insurrection  ;  upon  the  heroic  but  futile  efforts  of  Denmark  to 
defend  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  against  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  mandataries  of  the  German  diet;  and  upon  the 
attempt  of  Garibaldi  to  get  possession  of  Rome,  which  Victor 
Emmanuel  himself  had  to  put  down  at  Aspromonte  (Aug.  29, 
1862).  Public  opinion  was  adverse  to  great  political  changes; 
and  Palmerston,  who  had  never  been  an  ardent  reformer,  preferred 
to  hold  a  mediating  position  between  the  extreme  parties.  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  a  Reform  Bill,  but  it  was  speedily  with¬ 
drawn  (June  11,  1860).  Next  year  he  was  called  to  the  upper 
1  louse  as  earl  Russell,  but  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary  (July  30,  1861).  In  the  same  year  IMr.  Gladstone 
R  al  of  carried  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties,  which  had 

naner  duties  previously  rejected  by  the  lords.  To  compel 

their  acceptance,  ho  combined  all  his  financial 
proposals  in  a  single  bill.  By  old  custom  the  peers  can  reject  but 
cannot  amend  a  money-bill.  They  were  therefore  forced  to  approve 
the  measure,  or  to  throw  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  country 
into  confusion  by  opposing  the  bill  as  a  whole.  The  repeal  of  the 
duties  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  penny  papers, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  pay  their  wajv  The  marriage 
,  prince  of  Wales  with  the  princess  Alexandra 

Marriage  of  Denmark  (March  10, 1863)  increased  the  general 
sympathy  with  the  Danes,  but  the  ministers  were 
too  cautious  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  The 
parliament  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1865,  after 
having  sat  for  rather  more  than  six  years.  (It  is  noteworthy  that 
no  parliament  since  the  Septennial  Act  (see  p.  303)  has  completed 
its  full  period  of  seven  years.)  Besides  its  wise  commercial 
legislation,  it  had  sanctioned  several  important  public  works, 
notably  the  drainage  of  I.ondon,  and  the  embanking  of  the 
Thames. 

The  general  election  of  1865  showed  that  tlie  reforming  party 
was  gaining  ground  in  the  country.  ]Mr.  Cobden  had  died  in  this 
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year  (April  2),  and  Mr.  John  Bright  succeeded  to  the  leadershiji 
of  wliat  was  called  the  “Manchester  school”  of  politicians. 
London  returned  four  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Cxladstone,  rejected  by 
Oxford  University,  found  a  seat  for  South  Lancashire.  Altogether 
180  new  members  were  returned.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  live 
to  deal  with  the  change  in  public  opinion  to  which 
tlic  elections  testified.  He  died  at  Brocket  Hall 
on  Oct.  18,  1865,  and  was  buried  nine  days  later 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  a  foreign  minister  and  as  a  leader 
of  tlie  liouse  of  commons,  he  has  had  few  superiors,  but  he  took 
little  interest  in  purely  domestic  aftairs,  and  a  longer  life  under 
altered  conditions  would  probably  have  diminished  rather  than 
increased  his  fame.  Earl  Russell  Bucceeded  him  as  premier,  Avith 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  in  the  commons.  Tlie  ▼  . 

queen  opened  her  Seventh  Parliament  in  person,  premier 

for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  the  prince 
consort  (Feb.  6,  1866).  On  March  12,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
a  Reform  Bill,  proposing  to  extend  the  franchise  to  occupiers  of 
houses  and  land  to  the  annual  value  of  £14  in  counties,  and  £7 
in  boroughs.  The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  mainly  form  B'll 
carried  on  by  the  moderate  Liberals  (nicknamed  re'ect  d 
the  “  Adullamites  ”)  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  ^  ^ 

Robert  Lowe,  now  lord  Sherbrooke.  The  second  reading  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  5 ;  and,  after  a  defeat  in  com¬ 
mittee  (June  18),  the  government  of  earl  Russell  resigned,  and 
lord  Derby  became  premier  for  the  third  time.  I^ord  Russell 
now  withdrew  from  active  political  life,  though  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  politics  till  his  death  (May  28,  1878). 
The  leadership  of  the  Idberal  party  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

At  the  same  moment  the  questions  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
of  supremacy  in  Germany,  brouglit  about  a  war  l^etween  Austria 
and  Prussia,  Avhich  was  speedily  settled  by  the  Austro 

vigorous  policy  of  count  Bismarch-Schonhausen  and  p,.«sg;Qj, 
the  military  genius  of  count  Molthe.  Italy  seized 
her  opportunity,  and  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Prussia  against 
Austria.  A  campaign  of  a  few  weeks’  duration  ended  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Sadoiva  (July  3,  1866).  Its  result,  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  was  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
German  Confederation,  and  the  league  of  Northern  Germany 
under  Prussia  (wliich  annexed  Schleswig  Holstein,  Hanover, 
Nassau,  Hesse  Cas.sel,  and  the  city  of  Frankfort) ;  besides  the 
union  of  Yenetia  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  the  autumn  of  1866. 

iMr.  Lowe  and  tlie  “  Adullamites  ”  refused  to  take  office  under 
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lord  Derby,  who  was  thus  unfettered  in  the  question  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  The  popular  agitation  on  the 
subject,  an  incident  of  which  wais  the  famous 
destruction  of  the  Hyde  Park  railings  (July  23, 
1866),  convinced  most  politicians  that  the  question  must  be 
solved  in  one  way  or  another.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
tlic  ministers  was  their  own  previous  attitude,  and  the  hostility 
to  reform  of  the  great  bulk  of  tlicir  supporters.  But  ]Mr.  Disraeli, 
tlie  guiding  spirit  of  the  cabinet,  determined  to  “  educate  ”  his 
party.  An  attempt  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  commons 
by  means  of  general  resolutions  proved  a  failure,  and  it  was 
decided  to  introduce  a  bill.  Two  bills  were  drawn  up,  one  of  a 
moderate  character,  while  the  other  was  much  more  radical  in  its 
provisions.  The  former  was  approved  by  the  cabinet,  but  it  met 
with  so  cool  a  reception  in  the  house  tliat  it  was  promptly  with¬ 
drawn,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  “ten  minutes  bill.”  The 
larger  measure  was  now  substituted,  but  three  ministers,  viscount 
Cranborne  (since  the  marquis  of  Salisbury),  the  earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  general  Peel,  expressed  their  disapproval  by  retirement. 
Reform  Act  second  bill  underwent  serious  modifi- 

of  1867  cations  in  committee,  and  considerable  surprise 

was  excited  by  the  way  in  which  the  government 
accepted  the  most  extensive  amendments.  As  it  finally  passed,  the 
measure  established  household  suffrage  in  towns,  conditional  upon 
the  payment  of  rates.  Votes  were  also  given  to  lodgers,  and  the 
county  franchise  was  reduced  to  £12  rateable  value. 

At  the  close  of  1867  an  expedition  was  .sent  to  Abyssinia  to 
obtain  the  release  of  British  and  other  captives  detained  by  the 
tyrant  Theodore.  After  storming  the  hill  fortress 


of  IMagdala  where  Theodore  fell  by  his  own  hamls 


Abyssinian 

expedition.  13^  1868),  our  troops  retired  without  the  loss 

of  a  single  man  in  battle,  and  their  commander,  sir  Robert  Napier, 
was  created  lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 

For  some  years  Ireland  had  been  in  a  disturbed  stat(‘,  and  the 
hostility  to  the  Engli.sh  connexion  was  stimulated  by  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  men  who  called  themselves  Fenians, 
an  old  Irish  aj^pellation  which  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  hero  Finn  or  Fion  (Fingal).  Their  leaders  were  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  their  violent 
threats  had  induced  earl  Russell  to  propose  a  bill  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  was  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  one 
day  (Feb.  17, 1866).  A  number  of  arrests  w'erc  made  under  this  act. 
In  Loudon,  to  effect  the  escape  of  a  Fenian  prisoner,  the  waill  of 
Clcrkenwcll  prison  was  blown  down  by  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
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in  open  day,  with  the  de.striiction  of  many  neighbouring  houses 
and  several  lives  (Dec.  23,  18G7).  The  execution 
of  the  one  man  convicted  for  this  oftence  is  memor¬ 
able  as  the  last  public  execution,  as  in  May,  1868, 
an  act  was  passed  that  all  capital  sentences  should  be  carried  out 
within  the  prison  walLs. 

Scarcely  had  parliament  reassembled  in  1868,  when  tin;  carl 
of  Derby  (d.  Oct.  1869)  resigned  oflice  on  acc.ount  of  ill-health, 
and  was  succeeded  by  iMr.  Disraeli  as  i)remier. 

Ireland  was  now  the  “  question  of  the  day,”  and  the 
government  proposed  to  act  on  the  policy  known 
as  “  levelling  up,”  that  is,  raising  the  Koimin  Catholics  and  other 
dissenters  by  educational  and  perhaj)S  religious  endowments,  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  level  with  the  established  church.  In  oj)])osition  <o 
this  ])olicy,  Air.  Gladstone  proposed  .and  carried  thr(!e  resolutions  1o 
the  eftect  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  di.seslablishment  and 
disendowanent  of  the  Irish  church  (April,  1868).  Air.  Disraeli 
offered  to  resign,  but  ultimately  decided  to  wait  IV)r  the  verdict  of 
the  country  at  the  next  election.  The  last  parliament  elected  under 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  dissolved  on  November  11,  1868. 

The  elections  in  November  were  virtually  an  appeal  to  the  pcoi)l(! 
on  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irisli  church ;  ami 
the  re.sult  was  .so  decisive  that  Mr.  Disraedi 
resigned  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  par¬ 
liament  (December  2),  and  Air.  Glad.stone  b(!came 
prime  minister  (December  9).  In  the  eighth  ])arliament  of  queen 
Victoria  (the  20th  of  the  United  Kingdom),  which  met  next  day, 
the  ministry  had  a  majority  of  more  than  100.  In  July,  1869,  the 
connexion  between  tlie  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
dissolved.  The  latter  was  disestablished  and  <lis- 
endowed.  Its  temporalities^  were  vested  in  thr(;e 
commissioners,  with  reservation  of  existing  interests. 

A  large  sum  was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  of  Maynooth,  and  to  such  of  the  Prote.stant  Dissenters  as 
were  recipients  of  the  royal  grant  called  regium  donum*' 

In  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  second  step  in  his  Irisli 

policy  by  the  Land  Act,  which  jirovided  for  the  ij-ish  Land 
compensation  of  outgoing  tenants,  and  for  kians 
to  landlords  for  improvements,  and  to  tenants  dc-  ’ 

siring  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Courts  of  arbitration  w'ore 
establiRhed  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims,  and  Ihc!  freedom 
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*  Tlie  rcf/ium  donum  was  an  endowment  of  .Cl, 200  a,  year  wliicli  had  been 
f^ranted  by  \\dlliain  III.  to  the  rresbyteriau  clergy  of  Ireland.  Under  George  III. 
it  was  increased  to  £2,000. 
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of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  was  so  far  limited  as  to 
nullify  all  agreements  in  contravention  of  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

The  same  session  is  memorable  for  establishing 
a  system  of  national  education  in  England,  by 
means  of  elective  school  boards.  In  these  schools  all 
teaching  of  religious  creeds  was  forbidden.  A  similar  measure  was 
passed  for  Scotland  in  1872.  In  1871  all  religious  tests  for  degrees 
and  offices  (except  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature)  in  the  English 
universities  were  abolished. 

In  July,  1870,  the  great  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Prussia,  which  was  destined  to  end  in  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  tlie 
^  ^  loss  of  two  provinces  to  France,  tb.e  revival  of 

German  wa-r  republican  government  in  that  country,  and  the 
creation  of  the  German  Empire  under  the  headship 
of  the  Prussian  king.  The  only  part  taken  by  England  in  the 
war  was  that  of  ministering,  by  voluntary  efforts,  to  the  siek  and 
wounded,  and  to  the  starving  population  of  besieged  Paris.  But 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  German  army  called  attention  to 
the  reorganization  of  our  army.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  system  of 
purchasing  commissions  was  carried  by  the  house 
of  commons,  but  an  amendment  postponing  its  con¬ 
sideration  was  adopted  in  the  lords.  Such  an 
amendment  is  always  taken  as  equivalent  to  open 
rejection.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  changed  his  tactics,  and  declared 
that  the  system  of  purchase  rested  altogether  upon  royal  warrant, 
and  that  he  need  not  trouble  the  parliament  to  do  wliat  the  queen 
could  accomplish  of  her  own  authority.  The  lords  were  very 
indignant  at  this  unexpected  evasion  of  their  control,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  bill  whicli  they  had  formerly  refused 
in  order  to  secure  the  compensation  to  existing  interests  which  it 
offered  (1871).  Another  consequence  of  the  war  was  that  Kussia, 
■n  •  j  supported  liy  prince  Bismarck,  denounced  the  clause 

forbade  her  keeping  a 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  conference  of  the  great 
powers  at  London,  while  releasing  Russia  from  that  engagement, 
placed  on  record,  as  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  no  power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty, 
nor  modify  its  stipulations,  without  the  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties  (Jan.  1871).  A  difference  with  the  United  States,  about 
injuries  caused  by  the  alleged  breaches  of  neutrality  during  the 
civil  war,  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  court 
which  met  at  Geneva  (1872),  and  awarded  15^ 
millions  of  dollars  (about  £.8,230,000)  to  be  paid  by 
England  on  o.ccount  of  the  “Alabama  claims,”  so  called  because  of 
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the  injuries  iutlicted  on  American  commerce  by  the  Alahama  and 
other  cruisers  (sec  p.  871). 

On  February  27,  1872,  a  service  of  public  thanksgiving  was 

celebrated  at  St.  Paul’s,  attended  by  the  queen  and  royal  family, 

for  the  recovery  of  the  prince  of  Wales  from  typhoid  fever,  in 

December,  1871.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  all  classes  on  this 

occasion  was  so  decided  a  proof  in  favour  of  hereditary  monarchy, 

that  it  served  as  a  timely  check  on  some  rash  exhibitions  of 

theoretical  republicanism.  The  .secret  ballot  in 

parliamentary  elections,  so  long  advocated  by  the 

radical  party,  was  at  last  carried  througli  the  house  of  lords  and 

became  law'  in  the  same  vear. 

•/ 

On  the  reassembling  of  parliament  in  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  his  Irish  University  Bill;  but  it  failed  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  w'as  defeated  ])y  287  to  284  on  the  second 
reading  (March  11).  The  Gladstone  ministry  resigned;  but  they 
returned  to  office  on  the  20th,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  declined  to  under¬ 
take  the  government  with  the  existing  house  of  commons.  The 
attempt  at  Irish  University  reform  was  not  renewed ;  but  religious 
tests  were  abolished  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (May).  The  great 
act  of  the  session  was  the  constitution  of  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  which  came  into  effect  (with 
some  subsequent  alterations)  on  November  1,  1875. 

On  that  date  the  ancient  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer,  as  well  as  those  of  Chancery,  of  Admiralty,  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  and  the  ecclesiastical  Court  of  Arches,  ceased 
to  exist  as  separate  tribunals,  but  their  names  w'ere  retained  as 
those  of  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
had  in  view  in  this  alteration  was  the  fusion  of  the  principles  of 
common  law  and  equity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Ashantecs  in  West  Africa,  in  consequence  of  misunder¬ 
standings  resulting  from  the  sale  to  England  of 
the  Dutch  colonics  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Under  the 
skilful  conduct  of  sir  Garnet  Wolscley,  the  king  of 
Asliantec  was  defeated,  and  liis  capital,  Coomassie,  taken  and  burnt, 
and  he  accepted  peace,  consenting  to  abolish  human  sacrifices 
(February  11,  1874). 

During  this  session  the  ministry  was  greatly  weakened,  and 
there  w'erc  manifest  proofs  of  a  Conservative  reaction.  On  January 
23,  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  decided  on  . 
<lissolving  parliament;  but  the  elections,  under  ofGl^^to^r 
the  joint  operation  of  the  late  Reform  Act  and 
vote  by  Ijallot,  gave  the  Conservatives  a  great  majority.  Following 
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^Ir.  Disraeli’s  example  in  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry  resigned 
without  waiting  to  meet  parliament  (February  17);  and  Mr. 

Disraeli  became  prime  minister  a  second  time. 
His  government  included  the  marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  had  separated  from 
him  on  the  reform  question  in  1867  :  the  carl  of 
Derby  was  again  foreign  secretary,  and  sir  Staftbrd  Northcote  (a 
linancial  disciple  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  queen’s  Ninth  Parliament  met  on  March  5,  and  the  most 
important  measure  of  the  session  Avas  the  act  for  the  regulation  of 
public  worship,  which  provided  simpler  means  of  bringing  disputes 
on  ritual  observances  to  a  judicial  decision.  The  duties  on  sugar 
were  abolished,  and  the  income-tax  was  reduced  to  twoiience  in 
the  pound  (the  lowest  point  it  had  reached  since  its  imposition  by 
sir  Robert  Peel).  Ry  this  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  country 
desired  a  rest  from  organic  changes,  and  the  ensuing  year  was 
mainly  occupied  Avith  measures  of  legal,  social,  and  sanitary  im¬ 
provement.  In  September,  1874,  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  by  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  secured  a  station  in  the 
Pacific  of  great  importance  for  communication  with  Australia  and 
Ncav  Zealand. 

Early  in  1875,  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Hartiugton. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  prince  of  Wales  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
India.  At  Calcutta  he  held  a  chapter  of  the  order 

WMes  in  India  (January  1,  1876),  Avdiich  was 

numerously  attended  by  the  native  princes  and 
their  suites  in  the  gorgeous  equipage  of  their 
several  provinces.  On  the  lltli  he  A’isited  Delhi ;  and  after  a  tour 
in  her  majesty’s  Indian  dominions,  with  a  splendour  and  popularity 
such  as  had  ncA'er  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  European  prince,  he 
returned  to  Bombay  (March  11),  and  embarked  for  England.  In 
tlie  meantime  lord  Northbrook  had  resigned  the  office  of  goA^rnor- 
general,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  lord  Lytton,  son  of  tlic  famous 
novelist  (April  12). 

In  commemoration  of  the  prince’s  visit,  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
imperial  relation  of  the  Britisli  poAver  to  all  India,  parliament  gaA'c 
the  queen  authority  to  assume  the  title  of  empress 
of  India,  which  Avas  proclaimed  in  London  on  April 
28,  1876,  and  in  India,  Avith  great  solemnities,  on 

Jan.  1,  1877. 

In  November,  1875,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  proposed  to  purchase  the 
Khedive’s  share  of  the  Suez  Canal,  at  the  price  of  four  millions  ; 
and  the  proposal  Avas  unanimously  sanctioned  by  the  house  of 
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commons  (February  21,  1876).  At  the  close  of  tliis  session,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  was  7 1  years  of  age,  and  had  borne  for  30  years  the 
strain  of  leading  his  party  in  the  commons,  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  lords  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  nation  had  been  drawn  to  the 
,  misgovernmcnt  of  Turkey,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  under  its 
feeble  and  inefficient  rule,  by  count  Andrassy’s 
note,  presented  to  the  Porte  (.lanuary  81,  1876)  by 
the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German  ambassadors, 
rile  Turkish  sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  was  deposed  (May  30), 
and  committed  suicide  live  days  after.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Murad  Y.  But  the  change  of  rulers  produced  no  alteration 
in  the  sentiments  of  Europe.  The  odium  into  which  tlie 
'Turkish  government  had  fallen  was  an  encouragement  for  the 
neighbouring  and  dependent  provinces  to  rebel.  On  July  1  and  2, 
tlie  Servians  and  ^Montenegrins  declared  war  and  crossed  the 
Turkish  frontier.  On  August  31,  Murad  was  deposed,  and  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  was  proclaimed  sultan.  During  the  recess  popular 
indignation  was  stirred  to  the  uttermost  by  the  Turkish  atrocities 
in  Bulgaria.  The  war  with  Servia  still  continued,  in  spite  of  the 
friendly  intervention  of  the  great  European  powers,  until  the 
Servians  were  totally  defeated  and  Djunis  captured  by  the  Turks 
(Oct.  19-24). 

The  embarrassment  of  Turkey  was  the  opportunity  of  Russia, 
which  now  interfered,  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  subjects 
living  under  the  sultan.  The  marquis  of  Salisbury  was  appointed 
by  her  majesty  as  her  special  ambassador,  to  odtend  a  conference 
of  the  great  powers  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to  settle  the 
Eastern  question.  The  conference  commenced  December  23,  luit 
its  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  and  it  concluded  its 
sittings  January  20,  1877.  As  the  last  hope  of  averting  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  six  great  European  powers 
signed  a  protocol  at  London  asserting  the  necessity  ot  relorms  and 
providing  for  mutual  disarmament  on  certain  conditions  (March 
31).  On  the  determination  of  the  Porte  to  listen  to  no  such 
proposals  (April  12),  Russia  declared  war  (April  24),  whilst  the 
other  great  powers  determined  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality.  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ron-  war^with 
mania,  which  not  long  after  proclaimed  its  inde-  Turks, 

pondence  ;  while  Servia  and  iMontenegro  eagerly 
embraced  t>io  opportunity  to  secure  their  independence.  An 
engagement  took  place  near  Batoum,  a  Turkish  port  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  long  coveted  by  Russia  (April  26), 
when  the  Turks  defeated  their  enemy  and  indicted  on  them  a  loss 
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of  800  men.  Thib,  aud  other  imexpeeted  successes  of  the  Turks 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  against  a  foe  vastly  superior  in 
numbers  and  the  munitions  of  war,  obliterated  the  stigma  of 
weakness  and  incompetence  so  generally  affixed  to  them.  The 
expectations  of  all  parties  were  raised  still  more  when,  in  July, 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  before  Plevna,  which 
was  defended  by  Osman  Pasha.  They  made  a  seeond  attempt 
(Sijptember  11 ),  but  Avith  no  bettor  success.  They  now  determined 
to  invest  and  starve  the  garrison  to  surrender,  luit  Osman  Pasha, 
though  isolated  from  all  helj),  held  his  post  with  unflinching 
resolution,  till,  on  December  11,  he  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  the  Russian  intronchments.  But  ho  was  wounded  and 
driven  back,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  10,000  prisoners 
and  400  guns.  This  disastrous  event  was  still  more  ruinous  to  the 
Turkish  cause,  as  in  the  previous  month  the  Russians  had  taken 
Kars  by  assault,  inflicting  on  the  Turks  the  loss- of  12,000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  300  guns  (November  13).  Meanwhile 
the  Russian  advanced  force  crossed  the  Balkans,  defeated  the 
Turks,  and  took  Sofia  (December  31,  1877). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  Porte  resolved  to  sue  Ibr 
an  armistice,  while  the  Russians  crossed  the  Balkans  in  full  force 
and  captured  the  Turkish  army  which  had  obstinately  clung  for 
months  to  the  Shipka  Pass  (Jan.  8-10, 1878).  Just  as  the  sultan’s 
(mvoys  set  out  for  the  Russian  camp,  their  last  army  in  Roumelia 
was  defeated  (Jan.  16,  17),  and  its  remains  were  transported  by 
sea  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  while  Adrianople  was 
yielded  up  without  a  bloAv  (Jan.  19,  20).  The  time  had  now  come 
when  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  integrity  of  which  she 
had  from  the  first  announced  her  neutrality  to  be  eonditional, 
were  plainly  threatened.  Parliament  met  on  January  17,  having 
been  summoned  before  the  usual  time  in  the  prospect  (said  the 
queen’s  speech)  that,  “  should  hostilities  be  prolonged,  some 
unexpected  occurrence  may  render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  adopt 
measures  of  precaution.”  But  on  those  measures  the  cabinet  itself 
was  divided,  aud  lord  Carnarvon  resigned  (Jan.  24).  AVhen, 
however,  the  Jiews  arrived,  that  the  Russians  were  threatening 
Gallipoli  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  had  advanced  witliin  30  miles 
of  Constantinople,  the  Liberals  Avithdrew'  their  opposition  to  the 
A'ote  of  £6,000,000  demanded  by  gOA'crnment,  and  the  British  fleet 
was  ordered  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Feb.  8).  On  the  .same 
day  the  severe  terms  exacted  by  Russia  for  an  armistice  became 
knoAA'n,  and  the  Turks  yielded  up  the  outer  lines  round  Con¬ 
stantinople.  On  the  24th,  the  arcluluke  Nicolas  fixed  his 
headquarters  close  to  that  city,  at  San  Stefano,  on  the  Sea  of 
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Marmora ;  and  here  a  'preliminary  treaty  was  signed,  whicli 
would  have  destroyed  the  sultan’s  power,  and  _ 
placed  Avhat  was  left  to  him  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  Stefa 

(Marcli  3)  The  terms  which  were  afterwards 
confirmed  will  be  stated  presently ;  but  the  main  essence 
was  contained  in  the  creation  of  a  great  tributary,  but  self- 
governing,  principality  of  Bulgaria,  south  as  well  as  north  of 
the  Balkans,  stretching  across  from  tlie  Black  Sea  to  the  .^gean, 
and  leaving  the  sultan  only  a  narrow  territory  about  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Straits.  Russia  did  not 
deny  that  this  reversal  of  the  settlement  of  1856  required  some 
sanction  from  the  European  powders,  but  she  held  out  against  the 
firm  demand  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
should  be  laid  as  a  ichole  before  the  proposed  Congress.  At  this 
crisis  lord  Derby  resigned  (March  28)  rather  than  concur  in  the 
calling  out  of  the  army  reserves,  and  flic  bringing  a  force  of  7000 
Indian  troops  to  be  in  readiness  at  Malta.  The  first  act  of  lord 
Salisbury,  on  succeeding  to  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  w’as  to 
issue  a  circular  despatch,  wdiich  at  once  made  England’s  attitude 
clear.  While  acutely  scanning  the  several  items  of  the  treaty,  ho 
insisted  chiefly  that  it  w'ould  establish  the  complete  supremacy  of 
Russia  over  Turkey,  not  so  miieli  by  any  single  article,  as  by  “  the 
operation  of  the  instrument  as  a  whole.”  Never  did  a  state  paper 
produce  a  more  powerful  effect.  Austria  abandoned  its  vacillating 
policy,  and  determined  to  support  England  ;  and  prince  Bismarck, 
eager  to  avert  the  European  w’ar  which  is  now  known  to  have 
been  imminent,  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  Russia  to  give 
w’ay.  The  Russian  ambassador,  count  Schouvalov,  laboured 
earnestly  in  conjunction  with  our  government  for  peace,  and  their 
secret  negotiations  resulted  in  a  wu-itten  agreement  (May  30)  as  to 
the  chief  points  that  should  bo  yielded  or  insisted  on  at  the 
congress  wliich  prince  Bismarck  invited  to  meet 
at  Berlin  on  June  13.  England  was  represented 
by  lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  by  whoso 
ability  and  the  proof  of  earnestness  given  by  the  presence  of  the 
prime  minister  (a  very  unusual  step  on  such  occasions),  as  w’cll 
as  by  prince  Bismarck’s  resolution,  the  congress  was  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  (July  13, 
1878). 

Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  gained  their  independence  ; 
the  two  latter  states  with  enlarged  frontiers  ;  while  Roumania  had 
to  give  back  to  her  too  powerful  ally  the  part  of  Bessarabia 
adjoining  the  Danube,  receiving  the  marshes  of  the  Dobrudja  at 
the  expense  of  Bulgaria.  The  free  navigation  of  tlic  Danube  w%as 
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poufirmed,  and  the  fortresses  on  its  banks  were  to  bo  razed. 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  which  had  led  the  insurrection 
against  Turkey,  were  handed  over  to  Austrian  occupation.  The 
huge  Bulgaria,  devised  by  General  Ignatiev  at  San  Stefano,  was 
divided  ;  the  old  province  of  that  name,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans,  being  erected  into  a  tributary  but  self-governing 
principality  under  a  prince  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and 
approved  by  the  sultan  and  the  powers ;  while  the  new  province 
<)f  Eastern  Roumelia  (south  of  the  Balkans)  was  left  to  the  sultan, 
hut  witli  administrative  self-government  and  other  securities 
against  oppression.  The  sultan  was  advised  to  grant  Greece  an 
extension  of  territory.  In  Asia,  Russia  gained  more  of  Armenia, 
with  the  long  coveted  port  of  Batoum  ;  but,  as  a  security  against 
any  future  conquests  on  her  part,  the  Britisli  government  had 
already  signed  a  convention  with  the  Porte  for  the  defence  of  the 
Turkish  possessions  in  Asia,  for  which  purpose  Turkey  gave 
Cyprus  to  be  occupied  by  England  (June  4).  The  British  envoys 
were  welcomed  with  acclamations  when  tliey  returned  bringing 
l)ack  “  peace  with  honour,”  as  was  claimed  by  lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  year  1878  closed  amidst  the  long-continued  depression  of 
trade,  and  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation  with  the  queen’s 
sorrow  for  the  first  child  she  had  lost,  the  princess 
Death  o  Alice,  duchess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  died  on 

princess  i  .  anniversary  of  prince  Alljort’s  death  (Dec.  14), 
of  diphtheria,  caught  while  tending  her  sick  children,  as  seventeen 
years  before  she  had  tended  her  dying  father. 

Parliament  had  been  convened  on  Dec.  5,  to  make  provision  for 
a  new  war  in  Afghanistan,  caused  by  the  danger  of  Russian 
designs  against  India.  A  successful  campaign  was 
g  an  war.  treaty  which  advanced  our  Indian 

frontier  l)eyond  the  mountain  passes  (1879);  but  our  envoy  at 
Cabul  was  murdered  by  the  mutinous  Afghan  soldiers  ;  and,  after 
avenging  his  death,  tlie  new  ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  to 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan  (1880).  In  1879  England  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  with  the  Zulus,  in  which  our  army 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Isandhlana  (Jan.),  but 
recovered  some  of  their  prestige  at  the  battle  of  Ulundi  (July). 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  lord  Beaconsfield  decided  to  dissolve 
parliament,  which  had  entered  on  its  seventh  year.  The  new 
_  elections  wore  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Liberals, 

fie[d  reSns^'  Beaconsfield  resigned  (April  19,  1880). 

He  died  on  that  very  day  twelvemonth,  and  was 
buried  at  Hughenden  amidst  marks  of  sorrow  and  regard  from 
tho  queen  and  men  of  all  parties. 
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Tlic  period  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  ministry  (April  23,  1880) 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  notable  in  our 
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history,  but  it  can  only  be  very  briefly  treated  here. 

The  most  important  events  may  be  grouped  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Ireland;  (2)  foreign  relations;  (3)  legislation. 

(1)  The  ministry  had  come  into  power  with  the  support  of  the 
Home  Rule  party,  which  had  been  re-organized  in  1880  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr,  Parnell.  One  of  its  first  acts  was 
to  introduce  a  “  compensation  for  disturbance  ”  bill, 
which  ordered  compensation  to  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent  in  cases  where  this  had  been  caused  by  failure  of  crops.  The 
bill  was  carried  in  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords 
(August  3).  From  this  time  the  alliance  between  the  government 
and  the  Home  Rulers  was  steadily  weakened,  until  in  the  next 
year  it  was  succeeded  by  open  liostility.  The  Land  League  had 
been  formed  to  protect  the  tenants,  and  had  rapidly  obtained  an 
ascendency  which  was  resented  by  the  legal  administration.  In 

1881  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  held  the  office  of  t  • 

Irisii 

chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  introduced  obstruction 
a  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  stubbornly  opposed  by 
the  Irish  members.  Their  persistent  obstruction  was  only  de¬ 
feated,  after  a  series  of  all-night  sittings  and  other  dramatic 
episodes,  by  the  intervention  of  the  speaker  and  the  drawing  up  of 
now  rules  for  the  regulation  of  business.  IMr.  Gladstone  then 
introduced  and  carried  his  sooond  Irish  Land  Act, 
by  which  tenants  could  have  a  fair  rent  fixed  for 
them  by  appealing  to  a  judicial  court.  The  lords 
made  numerous  amendments  to  the  measure,  but  most  of  them 
were  rejected  by  the  commons,  and  the  upper  house  finally  gave 
way  (August  16). 

The  Land  Act  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  Irish  leaders,  and  the 
government  determined  to  arrest  them,  and  to  suppress  the  Land 
I.eague.  In  October  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and 
several  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  their  leaders 

party,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Kilmainham, 

I3ut  order  was  not  restored,  and  in  1882  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy 
was  adopted,  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forster, 
]Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  were  released  from  , 

Kilmainham  on  the  strength  of  some  vague 
assurances,  the  exact  purport  of  wiiich  was  never  exactly  known, 
l)ut  which  served  as  the  subject  of  ])itter  attacks  from  the  Con¬ 
servatives  on  the  so-called  “Kilmainham  Treaty.”  Whatever 
prospect  of  peace  had  been  held  out,  w’as  suddenly  clouded  by  llie 
news  of  an  ap])alling  incident,  which  spread  horror  and  consternation 
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iliroii^h  all  Englisli-spcakiug  countries.  On  May  6,  lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Dublin  as 
Forster’s  successor,  was  foully  murdered  in 
Phoenix  Park,  together  with  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the 
permanent  officials  in  Ireland.  Although  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  drew  up  an  address 
condemning  the  cowardly  assassination,  the  ministry  determined 
to  ini  reduce  a  new  and  more  stringent  measure  of  coercion,  whicli 
was  to  last  for  three  years.  Under  this  act,  lord  Spencer 
endeavoured  to  govern  Ireland,  with  the  help  of 
two  successive  chief  secretaries,  Mr.  G.  O.  Tre¬ 
velyan  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  mur¬ 
derers  of  May  6  were  at  last  discovered,  and  convicted  on  the 
evidence  of  James  Carey,  who  completed  the  record  of  a  life  of 
crime  by  treacherously  betraying  his  associates.  But  order  was 
only  partially  restored  in  Ireland;  there  was  a  steady  record  of 
outrages  committed  by  moonlighters  and  other  secret  societies ; 
while  London  itself  was  terrified  by  a  succession  of  dynamite 
explosions,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  discover  the  authors. 

(2)  In  foreign  affairs  the  Gladstone  government  inlmrited  some 
difficulties  and  created  others.  The  Afghan  war  was  terminated, 
after  Candahar  had  been  relieved  by  the  famous 
march  of  sir  Frederick  Roberts.  Abdurrahman 
Khan  was  established  as  Ameer  in  Cabul,  and  in 
1881  Candahar  was  handed  over  to  his  rule.  But  meanwhile  a 
new  war  had  broken  out  Avith  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  whose 
.  territory  had  been  annexed  to  England  in  1877, 

ar  m  e  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  rebel  (Dec. 

ransvaa  .  i880).  The  English  forces  were  defeated  in  several 

skirmishes  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Boer  .sharpshooters.  But 
the  most  serious  reverse  was  at  Majuba  Hill  (Feb.  27, 1881),  where 
sir  George  Colley  Avas  killed,  and  his  troops  completely  routed. 
The  Avar  Avas  really  unnecessary,  as  the  English  government  had 
determined  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  Boers.  In  spite  of  the 
military  reverses,  this  determination  was  adhered  to,  and  a  republic 
Avas  established  in  the  Transvaal,  under  a  British  protectorate. 
In  1884  the  terms  of  the  ConA^ention  were  modified,  and  the  Boers 
obtained  a  still  larger  measure  of  independence. 

Far  more  serious  troubles  arose  in  Egypt,  Avliere  financial 
difficulties  had  compelled  the  Khedive  to  accept  Avliat  Avas  called 
the  “dual  control”  of  France  and  England.  In 
1882  the  authority  of  TeAvfik  Pasha,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Ismail  in  1879,  AA’as  threatened  by  the  rise  of  a 
“national  party”  under  Arabi  Bey.  For  a  time  the  Khedi\T  tried 
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to  conciliate  the  malcontents,  and  Arabi  was  made  a  pasha.  But 
a  revolution  soon  became  imminent,  and  on  June  11  a  riot  occurred 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  many  Europeans  were  killed.  As  France 
refused  to  interfere,  England  undertook  single- 
handed  the  restoration  of  order.  Alexandria  was 
bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  (July  11) ;  and  in 
September  British  troops,  under  sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  crushed 
Arabi  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  (Sej^t.  11).  Cairo  was  taken 
without  a  blow,  Arabi  was  exiled  to  Ceylon,  and  the  movement 
was  at  an  end.  But  England  was  now  saddled  with  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Egyptian  rule.  A  revolt  broke  out 
in  the  Soudan,  a  vast  tract  of  desert  stretching 
southwards  from  Egypt  to  the  Nyanza  lakes.  Its 
leader  was  Mahommed  Achmct,  wlio  claimed  to  be  Al-Mahdi,  the 
j^rophet  whose  coming  was  foretold  by  Mahomet.  An  Egyptian 
force  under  general  Hioks  was  cut  to  pieces  in  Nov.  1883,  and  the 
Egyptian  garrisons  at  Khartoum,  Sinkat,  and  Tokha  were  left  in 
a  perilous  position.  Hitherto  the  English  government  had  steadily 
refused  to  interfere,  but  early  in  1884  it  sent  general  Gordon,  who 
liad  already  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  Soudan, 
to  Khartoum.  About  the  same  time  Baker  Pasha 
led  anotlier  Egyptian  army  from  Souakim  to  relieve 
Tokha,  ])ut  his  troops  were  completely  routed  by  the  Arabs. 
England  now  abandoned  her  inaction,  and  general  Graham  was 
sent  to  Souakim.  After  a  sharp  contest,  in  which  one  of  the 
squares  was  for  a  time  broken,  he  routed  Osman  Digna,  the 
Mahdi’s  lieutenant,  at  the  battle  of  El  Teb.  Directly  afterwards 
the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  heroic  Gordon  was 
left  to  his  fate.  At  last  lord  Wolseley  was  sent  to  organize  an 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum.  The  main  army  followed 
the  Nile  route ;  but  a  small  force  under  general  Stewart  was  sent 
to  attempt  a  hurried  march  across  the  desert.  On  the  field  of 
Abu  Klea,  Stewart  received  a  mortal  wound ;  but  his  troops 
l)ushed  on  to  Kharloum,  where  they  arrived  too  late, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi,  and  Gordon,  the 
eighteenth  century  Bayard,  “  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,”  had  perished  at  the  post  of  duty. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  retire,  and  to  leave  the  Soudan  to  its  fate. 

(8)  The  excitement  of  atfairs  in  Ireland  and  the  East  rather 
diverted  public  attention  from  the  more  prosaic  business  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  much  of  the  time  of  parliament  was  -  .  , 

absorbed  in  debates  about  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  ^ 

Bradlaugh,  member  for  Northampton,  and  in  the  framing  of  new 
rules  of  debate  in  order  to  (jefeat  obstruction.  In  1888  sir  Henry 

2  0 
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The  Eefom 
Act. 


Gladstone 

resigns. 


.Faine.s  introduced  and  carried  a  bill  t<>  put  down  corruption  at 
electioii.'^,  which  seems  likely  to  be  as  successful  as  any  legislative 
measure  can  be  on  such  a  .subject.  In  188-f  IMr.  Gladstone 
introduced  his  Reform  Bill,  which  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  witli  the  franchi.se,  the  question  of  the 
redistribution  of  seats  being  })ostponcd  for  a  later 
measure.  The  main  scope  of  the  bill  was  to  create  a  new  “.service 
franchise,”  and  to  introduce  household  and  lodger  suflrage  into 
the  counties.  The  bill  was  carried  through  the  commons,  but  the 
lords  rejected  it  until  the  proposals  for  redistribution  were  also 
before  them.  During  the  recess  the  main  principles  of  the  latter 
measure  were  agreed  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  rival  j)artie8,  and  in 
the  next  session  both  parts  of  the  Reform  Bill  became  law.  IMany 
of  the  smallest  boroughs  were  suppressed,  and  the  seats  given  to 
the  counties,  which  were  divided  into  single-member  constituencies. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry  had  survived  the  disaster  of  Khartoum, 
but  in  Juno,  1885,  it  succumbed  on  a  defeat  about  the  budget. 

I.ord  Salisbury  formed  a  ministry,  including  lord 
Randoli)h  Churchill,  who.se  reputation  had  been 
.suddenly  created  during  the  .sitting  parliament. 
But  the  now  government  was  speedily  defeated  on  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  and  a  general  election  again  gave  a  majority 
,  to  IMr.  Gladstone.  The  extended  franchi.se  in 
Wadstones  Ireland  had  also  enabled  Mr.  Parnell  to  bring 
tnirtt  ministry.  followers  into  parliament.  This  com- 

})leted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversion  from  his  former  views  on  the 
Irish  que.stion,  and  ho  brought  in  a  bill  to  give  Ireland  a  i)arlia- 
H  m  Rule  executive  of  its  own.  But  tlie  .support 

^  ^  Rulers  was  insufficient  to  counter¬ 

balance  the  defection  of  his  own  .suiqwrtcrs,  some 
of  whom  clung  to  their  old  principles,  Avldlc  others  quarrelled 
with  the  details  of  his  proposal.  TIk}  bill  Avas  rejected,  and 
another  election  in  188G  resulted  in  a  distinct  majority  for  the 

The  Unionist  ‘‘unionist  ]mrty.”  Lord  Salisbury 

adminis-  I'e-formed  liis  ministry,  which  Avas  strengthened 
tration.  inclusion  of  Mr.  Goschen.  The  Liberal 

Unionists,  headed  by  lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  gave  a  loyal  sujiport  to  the  Conservative  gOA^ern- 
ment,  which  is  .still  in  power. 

In  188/  queen  Victoria  celebrated,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  subjects 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year 

The  Jubilee.  ^  reign  Avhich  must  rn.nk  for  eATr  among  the 
mo.st  notable  of  Lnglish  historv,  for  the  \drtues  of 
the  sovereign  as  well  as  for  the  material  jnogress  of  the  nation. 


A.D.  1837-1868.] 
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I^>ENTS  IN  THE  Reign  (H’'  ViorouiA  down  to  1887. 

A. I). 

1837.  Accession  of  Viotokia. 

„  Separation  of  England  and  Hanover. 

1839.  Lord  jMelbournc  resigns.  The  Redeliambcr  question. 
JMelbonrue  resumes  office. 

1841.  Resignation  of  lord  Melbourne.  Sir  Robert  Peel  prime 

mini.ster  a  second  time. 

1842.  Abolition  of  many  duties,  and  substitution  of  an  income- 

tax. 

1846.  Abolition  of  the  corn-laws. 

„  Resignation  of  sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  John  Russell 
prime  minister. 

1848.  The  third  French  Revolution. 

1850.  Death  of  sir  Robert  l^ecl. 

1851.  Opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

„  Dismissal  of  lord  Palmerston. 

1852.  Lord  John  Russell  resigns,  l^ord  Derby  prime  minister 

for  a  short  time.  Coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites 
under  lord  Aberdeen  as  prime  minister. 

„  Death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

1854.  Crimean  war  begins. 

1855.  Lord  Aberdeen  resigns.  Lord  Palmerston  prime  minister. 
„  Capture  of  Sebastopol. 

1856.  Peace  with  Russia. 

1857.  Indian  Mutiny. 

1858.  Resignation  of  lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Derby  prime 

minister  a  second  time. 

„  Abolition  of  the  East  India  Company. 

1859.  Lord  Derby  resigns.  Lord  Palmerston  prime  minister  a 

second  time. 

1861.  Repeal  of  the  paper  duties. 

„  Death  of  the  prince  consort. 

1863.  Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

1865.  Death  of  lord  Palmerston.  I^ord  Russell  prime  minister. 

1866.  Reform  Bill  defeated  by  the  “  Adullamites.” 

,,  Resignation  of  lord  Russell.  Lord  Derby  prime  minister 
a  third  time. 

1867.  The  second  Reform  Act. 

1868.  Lord  Derby  resigns.  Succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  prime 

minister. 

„  Resignation  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Gladstone  prime 
minister. 
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1869.  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church. 

1870.  The  Irish  Land  Act.  Elementary  Educatiou  Act. 

„  War  between  France  and  Germany. 

1 872.  The  Ballot  Act  carried. 

1874.  Mr.  Gladstone  resigns.  Mr.  Disraeli  prime  minister  a 
second  time. 

1876.  The  queen  becomes  empress  of  India. 

1877.  War  between  Kussia  and  Turkey. 

1878.  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

1880.  Lord  Beaconsfield  (Mr.  Disraeli)  resigns.  Mr.  Gladstone 

prime  minister  a  second  time. 

1881.  The  second  Irish  I^and  Act. 

„  Death  of  lord  Beaconsfield. 

1882.  The  assassination  of  lord  Frederick  Cavendish  (May  6). 

„  Disturbances  in  Egypt. 

„  Bombardment  of  Alexandria. 

„  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 

1883.  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

1884.  War  in  the  Soudan. 

1885.  Death  of  general  Gordon  at  Khartoum  (Jan.  26). 

„  The  thii’d  Reform  Act.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  first  ministry.  General  election.  IMr. 
Gladstone  returns  to  office. 

1886.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  defeated. 

„  Mr.  Gladstone  resigns.  Lord  Salisbury’s  second  ministry. 

1887.  The  Jubilee. 


TABLES 


Sovereigns  since  tue  Conquest. 


1 

iHouse 

1 

;  Order. 

Name. 

Birth. 

!  Accession. 

1 

End 

of  Reign. 

lears 

Age. 

1 

WlI.I.IAM  J.  .  .  . 

End  of  1027 

!cr,  Dec.  25, 1066 

Sept.  9,  1087 

21 

60 

pi 

2 

William  II.  .  .  . 

1067  or  1060 

cr.  Sept.  26, 1087 

Aug.  2,1100 

13 

40? 

PS 

3 

IIenet  I . 

About  1068 

cr.  Aug.  5,  1100 

Dec.  1, 1136 

35 

67 

o 

4 

Stephen  .... 

Probably  1096 

cr.  Dec.  20,  1136 

1 

Oct.  26,  1154 

19 

58 

6 

IlENUY  II.  ... 

:  March,  1133 

'cr.  Dec.  19,  1154 

Jul.  0,  1189 

30 

50 

(> 

IllCHARI)  I.  .  .  . 

Sejit.  13,1167 

cr.  Sept.  3,  1189 

Apr.  8,  1199 

10 

42 

7 

John . 

j  Dec.  24,  1160 

cr.  May  27,  1190 

Oct.  19,  1210 

I7i 

50 

8 

liF.NRVlII.  .  .  . 

1  Oct.  1.  1207 

cr.  Oct.  28,  1210 

Nov.  10,  1272 

66 

It 

EdWAKI)  I.  .  .  . 

Jun.  18,  1239 

l)r.  Nov.  20,  1272 

Jul.  7,  1307 

36 

68 

H 

' 

cr.  Aug.  2,  1274 

C  deposed 

1 

O 

10 

EnWAKDlI.  .  .  . 

Apr.  2.6, 1284 

pr  Jul.  8,  1.307 

J  Jan.  20,  1327 

I  ob. 

•20 

43 

H 

1 

(sept.  21,  „ 

) 

< 

11 

Edw.abo  III.  .  .  . 

No7.  13,  1312 

! 

pr.Jan.  24,  1.327 

Juu.2],  1377 

50i 

66 

PU, 

(dated  from 
Jan.  26.) 

(  dejio.sed 

12 

PiICIIARn  If.  .  .  . 

Feb.  1366 

pr.  Jun.  22,  1377 

JSep.  20.  1390 

34 

(Mar.,  1400 

13 

Henry  I\'.  .  .  . 

1300 

Sepf.  30,  1399 

Mar.  20,1413 

14 

47 

^  w 

14 

Henry  V . 

.\ng.  9,  1388 

Mar.  21,  1413 

Aug.  31.  1422 

9 

34 

bl 

Henry  VI.  .  .  . 

Dec.  6,  1121 

Sept.  1,  1422 

JIar.  4,  1401 

39 

50 

O 

ob.  May,  1471 

10 

EnwARo IV.  .  .  . 

Apr.  29,  1441 

Mar.  4,  1401 

Apr.  9,  1483 

22 

42 

PS 

17 

Kiavard  V.  .  .  . 

Noy.  4, 1470 

Apr.  9,  1483 

Jun.  20,  1483 

3  m. 

13 

o 

>< 

18 

Kichari)  III.  .  .  . 

Oct.  21,  1460 

Jun.  20,1483 

Aug.  22,  1486 

2 

35 

19 

Henry  VII.  .  .  . 

1450 

Aug.  22,  1485 

Apr.  21,  1509 

24 

53 

PS 

20 

Henry  VII 1. ,  .  . 

Jun.  28,  1491 

Apr.  22,  1600 

Jan.  28,  1647 

38 

60 

s 

21 

KnwARn  ^■|.  .  .  . 

Oct.  12,  1637 

Jan.  28,  1647 

Jnl.  6,  1553 

O-i 

16 

22 

Mary  I . 

B’eb.  18,  1.610 

Jul.  0,  1663 

Nov.  17,  15.68 

5 

43 

23 

Ki.izaueth  .  .  . 

Sept.  7,  16,33 

Nov.  17,  1668 

Mar.  24,  1603 

45 

70 

24 

James  I . 

Jun.  19,  1600 

Mar.  24,  1003 

Mar.  27,  1026 

22 

.69 

2/5 

Charles  I.  .  . 

Nov.  19,  lOOO 

Mar.  27,  1(!26 

, Tan.  30,  1049 

24 

('Commonwealth  . 

• 

.fan.  30,  ie49 

Mav,  8,  1000 

11 

Ol.IVER  Cro.aiwell  . 

Apr.  26,  1699 

Dec.  10,  10.63 

Sejit.  1058 

6 

60  ' 

(Protector.) 

1 

PS 

UiciiARi)  Cromwell 

•  • 

Sept.  3, 1068 

xMay  26,  1069 

1 

: 

L  (Protector.) 

ob.  1712 

J 

H 

aj 

20  ! 

Charles  II.  .  .  . 

May  29,  1030 

.Tan.  30,  1649 

jFeb.  0,  108.6 

30 

55 

pi-.  May  8,  1600 

(25) 

27 

James  If . 

Oct.  16,  1033 

Feb.  0,  1085 

Dec.  11,  1088 

4 

68 

ob. 

i 

Sept.  10,  1701 

&3  C  o 

28 

((Wii.LiAM  and)  ) 

}  Mary  II.  .  .  / 

Apr.  30,  1002 

Feb.  13, 1089  , 

Dec.  28,  li94 

0 

33 

«  2 

\  Willi  AM  III.  .  . 

Nov.  4,  1660 

Feb.  13,  1089 

»Iar.  8,  1702 

13 

62 

29 

Anne . 

Feb.  0,  1605 

Mar.  8,  1702 

Aug.  1,  1714 

12i 

50 

lA 

30 

GEORtiE  I.  ... 

May  28,  1600 

Aug.  1, 1714 

.Tun.  11, 1727 

1,3 

07 

O 

31 

Georoe  11.  .  .  . 

0(0.  30,  1083 

•Tun.  11,1727  , 

O.  t.  26,  1700 

33  i 

77 

it 

32  1 

GeoUGi:!!!.  .  .  . 

Jnn.  4,  17.38 

Oct.  2,6,  1700 

.Ian.  29.  1820 

694 

82 

'A 

S3  1 

George  IV  .  .  . 

Ang.l2, 1702  1 

.Ian.  29,  1820  , 

Jun.  20,  1830 

104 

08 

31 

WlLI.IAM  IV..  .  . 

.Vug.  21,1706  1 

.fun.  2(5,  1830  , 

.11111.20,1837 

7 

72 

OD 

So 

Victoria  1.  .  .  . 

May  24,  1819  I 

Jnn.  20,  18;!7 

Vn’AT  Resina. 

ffOTE. — ThP  ie"nal  years  of  tlie  earlier  lungs  are  (luted  from  their  cormn/ion,  till  Edward  I.,  whoso 
roronafion  was  postponed  hy  his  delay  in  returning  from  Palestine.  John’s  regnal  years  are  dated  from 
Ascensiau  Day,  though  a  moveahlo  feast.  Krom  Edwaul  III.  it  became  tho  rule  to  date  from  the  pro¬ 
clamation.  T.astly,  from  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  principle  was  established  that,  from  tho  moment 
a  king  dies,  his  la'wful  successor  begins  to  reign. 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 


A.  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Egbeut. 


Egbert, 
r.  800-836. 
in.  Rajdburb. 

Ethelwolf, 
r.  836-858. 

m.  1.  Osburh.  2.  Judith. 


I 


.Etbdstan  Ethelbald,  Etheebert,  Ethelred,  Etbehvytb.  Alfred, 

(k.  ofS.E.  of  r.  858-860.  r.  S60-86C.  r.  866-8T1.  r.  871-901. 

Eng.  d.  854).  m.  Ealhswitb. 


I' 


5  other  children. 


Edu  ard  the  Elder, 
r.  901-925. 

ui.  1.  Ecgwyn.  2.  yElfla?d.  3.  Edgiva. 

By  his  three  marriages  Edward  left  15  children,  by  3  of  whom  he  was  succeeded. 


AIi'helstan,  Edmund,  Edred, 

r.  925-910.  r.  9^0-916.  r.  946-955. 

m.  1.  Klgiva.  2.  Ethelfl;ed. 


Edwv,  Edgar, 

r.  955-958.  r.  958-976. 

m.  1.  Etheflccd.  2.  Allfthryth.  3.  Wulfthryth. 


Edward  the  Martyr.  Ethelred,  Edgyth. 

r,  975-979.  r.  979-1016. 

m.  1.  /Elflaid.  2.  Emma  of  Normandy. 

By  these  two  marriages  Ethelred  liad  14  children,  of  whom  it  will  here  be  necessary 

to  mention  only  3. 


 j 

Edmund  Ironside  Alfred 

(by  first  wife),  (by  second  wife), 

assassinated  Nov.  1016.  ob.  1036. 
m.  Algitha. 


Edwaud  the  Confessor 
(by  second  wife), 
r.  1042-1066. 
m.  Edgitha. 


Edmund. 


Edward. 

m.  Agatha  (d.  1057). 


Margaret, 
in.  Malcolm,  k. 
(if  Scotland. 


Edgar  Atheling 
(in  whom 

the  male  Saxon  line 
lieeame  extinct).  | 

Matilda. 

m.  Henry  J.  k.  of  England 
(thus  uniting  the  Saxon  and  Norman  lines). 


Christina 
(a  nun). 


GE  N  E  A  LG(i  IG  AL  T  A  BE  E8. 


oyi 


B.  Genealogy  of  the  Anglo-Danish  Kings  of  England. 


Huraltl  Blataud, 
a.  985. 

Swcyii  l^veskja'g, 

a.  1014. 


Cnut, 

r.  1016-1035. 

lllcgitiuiato,  bv  Elgiva.  m.  Emma,  wiaow  of  Ethclrcd. 

I  I 


Sweyn  Harold  Harefoot,  Hartha-Cnut,  Gunhild. 

(k.  of  Norway),  r.  1035-1040.  r.  1040-1042 

d.  1036.  (on  bis  death  the  Saxon  line 

restored  in  Edward  the  Confessor). 


(J.  Genealogy  of  William  the  Gonqueroh  and  his  House. 


- o- 


(IKOM  ROJ.LO,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  NORMANDV.) 

Rollo  the  Ganger,  d.  927. 

William  Longue-epee,  d.  943. 
Richard  I.  Sans  Peur,  d.  996. 


Richard  11.  Ic  Bon,  d.  1026.  Emma,  m.  Ethelrcd, 


Richard  111.,  d.  1028.  Robert  the  Devil,  d.  1035 

(by  Harlotta). 

William  I., 

b.  1027.  d.  7  Sept.  1087. 
m.  Matilda,  d.  of  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders. 


Robert,  Richard, 
duke  of 
Normandy, 
d.  1134. 


William  II.  Henry  1. 

d.  2  Aug.  1100.  d.  1  Dec.  1135. 

ni.  1.  Matilda  of  Scotland. 
2.  Alice  of  Louvain 
(by  whom,  no  children). 


6  daughters. 


Of  whom  Adcla, 
the  fourth,  m. 
Stephen,  count 
of  Blois. 


William.  Matilda.  Robert  Several  other  Stephen. 

d.  1120.  m.  1.  Heurj'- V.  (1>y  a  concubine),  illegitimate  d.  1154. 
m.  Matilda,  d.  of  emperor,  d.  1147.  children. 

Fulk  of  Anjou.  2.  Geoffrey  of 
An,iou. 

Henry  11. 
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K.  Descent  of  Victoiha  I.  fi:om  EoiiEirr. 


].  Egbekt.  2.  Ethelwolf.  3.  Alfked  the  Gueat.  4.  Edward  the  Elder. 
5.  Edmund.  6.  Edgar.  T.  Ethelred.  8.  Edmund  Ironside.  9.  Edward  (not  a 
king).  10.  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland.  11.  Matilda,  wife  of 
Henry  I.  12.  Matilda  or  Maud,  empress  of  Germany,  and  wife  of  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  13.  Henry  II.  14.  John.  15.  Henry  III.  16.  Edward  I.  i7.  Ed¬ 
ward  IJ.  18.  Edward  Ill. 


Edmund, 
duke  of  York. 


19.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence. 

20.  Philippa. 

m.  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
21.  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 


22.  Anne  IMortimer.  m.  Richan' 


John  of  Gaunt.* 
duke  of  Lancaster, 
m.  Catherine  Swynford 
(issue  afterwards  legitimated). 


,  earl  of 


Cambridge. 


23.  Richard, 
duke  of  York. 

24.  Edward  IY. 

25.  Elizabeth. 

1 _ 


m. 


James  IV.  of  Scotland,  m. 

27.  James  V.  of  Scotland. 


26.  Margaret 
Tudor. 


m. 


John  Beaufort, 
earl  of  Somerset. 

John  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Somerset. 

Margaret. 

m.  Edmund  Tndor, 
earl  of  Richmond. 


Henry  VII. 


Archibald  Douglas, 
earl  of  Angus. 


Margaret  Douglas, 
m.  carl  of  Lenox. 


28.  Mary,  rpieen  of  Scots,  ui-  Lord  Darn  ley. 


rd 


29.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England. 

30.  Elizabeth,  m.  Frederick,  elector  palatine. 

31.  Sophia,  m.  Ernest  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  elector  of  Hanover. 

I 

32.  George  I. 

33.  George  II. 

34.  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales 
35.  George  HI. 

36.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent. 

37.  Victoria. 

*  John  of  Gaunt  was  older  than  Edmund,  but  the  latter  is  placed  before  him  fir 
tviiographioal  convenience. 


INDEX. 


A. 

A  bbot,  archbishop,  208. 
Suspended,  221. 

Abdul  Aziz,  379. 

- Hamid,  379. 

Abercrombie,  sir  Ralph, 
expedition  to  Egypt,  3  J7. 
Killed,  ib. 

Aberdeen,  lord,  362.  Pre¬ 
mier,  364.  Resigns,  J65. 

Abhorrers,  266. 

Aboukir,  battle,  J35. 

Abu  Klea,  battle,  385. 

Acre  taken  by  Richard  I., 
6;,  Fall  of,  91.  De¬ 
fended  by  sir  S.  Smith, 
JJ5. 

Adams,  Mr.,  interview  with 
George  III.,  326. 

Addington,  Mr.,  prime  mi¬ 
nister,  337,  338.  Vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth  (see  Sid- 
mouth). 

Adela,  mother  of  Stephen, 
46.  47- 

Adrian  IV.,  pope,  56. 

- VI.,  pope,  149. 

AduUamites,  the,  373. 

jEgelesford,  battle,  12. 

.iEthelstan,  reign  of,  23. 

Aetius,  7. 

Afghan  war,  382,  384. 

African  Company,  258. 

Aghrim,  battle,  281. 

Agincourt,  battle,  115. 

Agricola  in  Britain,  4. 

Aidan,  15. 

Aids,  the  three  regular, 
71,  87. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of, 
261,  Another,  312.  Con¬ 
gress  of,  347. 

Alabama,  the,  371.  Arbi¬ 
tration,  37b. 

Alban,  St.,  martyrdom,  8. 

Albany,  duke  of,  machi¬ 
nations  .against  Robert 

in.,  Ilf. 


'  Albany,  duke  of,  regent  of 
Scotland,  149. 

'  Albemarle,  duke  of  (Monk), 
engages  the  Dutch 
fleet,  259.  (See  Monk), 
i  Alberoni,  cardinal,  303, 

I  304. 

Albert,  prince,  marries 
i  queen  Victoria,  360. 

1  Death  of,  369. 

'  Albigenses,  the,  77. 

Albion,  2, 

j  Albuera,  battle,  342. 

Alcuin,  19. 

Aldred,  archbishop  of  York, 
38. 

'  Alen9on,  duke  of,  suitor  of 
Elizabeth,  188.  Duke  of 
Anjou,  lb. 

:  Alexander  II.,  pope,  assists 
1  William  the  Conqueror, 
i  34- 

-  III.,  pope,  canonizes 

!  Becket,  55. 

I - I.,  czar,  makes  peace 

j  with  England,  337. 

; - II.,  czar,  accession  of, 

366.  Ends  the  Crimean 
I  war,  ib. 

Alexandria,  bombardment 
'  of,  385. 

Alfred  the  Great,  21.  Lite¬ 
rary  works,  22. 

, - ,  son  of  Ethelred,  32. 

I  Alice  of  Louvain,  consort 
of  Henry  I.,  46. 

Allectus,  6. 

Alliance,  triple,  261.  Grand, 
288.  'I'riple,  303.  Quad¬ 
ruple,  303. 

Alma,  battle  of  the,  365. 

I  Almenara,  battle,  296. 

I  Alnwick,  battle,  ;8. 
i  Alphonso,  son  of  Edward 

1.,  83. 

,  Althorp,  lord,  chancellor 
of  exchequer,  354.  Be¬ 
comes  earl  Spencer, 
356.  i 

Alva,  duke  of,  187, 


American  colonies,  210, 

321.  Taxation  of,  321, 

322.  Revolt  of,  323.  De¬ 
clare  their  independence, 
324.  Independence  re¬ 
cognised,  326. 

Amherst,  lord,  313. 
Amiens,  award  of,  78. 

Treaty  of,  3?7- 
Amsterdam,  New,  258. 
Ancalities,  3. 

Anderida,  or  Andredes-ce- 
aster,  12. 

Andr^,  Major  John,  325. 
Andredsweald,  12. 

Angles  (Engle),  lo. 

Anglia,  East,  ii,  12. 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions, 
26,  sq.  Literature,  19. 
Angus,  earl  of,  marries 
Margaret  Tudor,  149. 
Anjou,  duke  of,  proposed 
marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
188. 

Annates,  156,  157. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  consort 
of  Richard  II.,  107. 

-  of  Brittany,  marries 

Charles  VIII.,  140. 

-  of  Cleves,  marries 

Henry  VIII.,  163. 

- of  Denmark,  wife  of 

James  I.,  206. 

Anne,  princess,  daughter 
of  James  II.,  270,  276. 
287,  288.  Reign  of,  291- 
300. 

Annus  Mirabilis,  259. 
Anselm,  primate,  43,  45. 
Anson,  voyage  round  the 
world,  308. 

Antoninus,  wall  of,  5,  6. 
Arabi  Pasha,  384,  385. 
Argyle,  marquis  of,  257. 

- ,earl  of,  heads  rebellion 

in  Scotland,  272.  De¬ 
feated  and  executed,  ib. 

- ,  duke  of,  commander- 

i  in-chief  in  Scotland, 
303. 


ARLES 
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Arles,  council  of,  8.  | 

Arlington,  lord,  260,  261.  ’ 
Armada,  invincible,  19 1.! 

Defeated,  19  J.  | 

Arminianism,  220. 
Armorica,  British  colony  j 
in,  7. 

Arms,  Assize  of,  59. 

Army, parliamentary,  238,  ^ 

240.  257-  i 

Army,  standing,  origin, ' 
257-  ? 

Arran,  earl  of,  regent  of 
Scotland,  164.  I 

Arras,  treaty  of,  120,  121. 
Articles,  forty-two,  171.  ! 

Thirty-nine,  199. 

Arthur,  king,  defeats  Ccr-  ; 
die,  ij. 

- ,  duke  of  Brittany,  68, 

69. 

- ,  prince,  son  of  Henry 

VII.,  142. 

Arundel,  archbishop,  ii2. 
- .  earl  of,  106.  Be¬ 
headed,  107. 

Ascalon  taken,  66. 
Ashantee  war,  377. 

Ascham,  Roger,  180. 
Ashburton,  lord,  562. 
Ashley,  lord,  260.  (S’ee 
Shaftesbury.) 

Aske,  Robert,  heads  Pil¬ 
grimage  of  Grace,  161. 
Aspromonte,  battle,  372. 
Assis,  Francis  of,  362. 
Assize,  of  Clarendon.  60. 
Of  Northampton,  60.  Of 
arms,  ‘?9,  60,  6t.  I 

Association,  Eastern,  235. 
Atherton  Moor, battle,  234,  i 
Attainder,  bills  of,  215. 
Atterbury,  bishop,  305. 
Augustine  preaches  in 
England.  15.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  ib. 

Aulus  Plautius,  3. 
Aurungzebe,  313. 

Austerlitz,  battle,  339. 
Ayscue,  sir  George,  cu-  ' 
gagef  Dc  Ruyter,  248. 


B. 

Babington,  Ant.,  conspi¬ 
racy,  189. 

Bacon,  Francis,  viscount 
St.  Albans  and  chancel¬ 
lor,  195,  203,  215,  290, 

- ,  Roger,  80. 

Badayiz  t.aken,  342. 

Badon,  .Mount,  13. 


Baker,  major,  defends  Lon¬ 
donderry,  280. 

Balaclava,  battle,  365. 

Ball,  John,  105, 

Ballard,  conspiracy  of,  189. 

Balliol,  John,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  84,  85. 

- ,  Edward,  seizes  the 

Scottish  crown,  95. 

Ballot  Act,  377. 

Balmcrino,  lord,  executed, 

311. 

Bancroft,  archbishop,  208. 

Bank  restriction  bill,  33?. 

Bannockburn,  battle,  92. 

Barclay,  sir  George,  284. 

Bards,  3. 

Barebone,  Praise  God,  249. 

Barfleur,  shipwreck  at,  45. 

Barnet,  battle,  130. 

Baronetcy,  institution  of, 

21 1. 

Barons’  war,  78. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  mass¬ 
acre,  187. 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  157. 

Bate’s  case,  214. 

Bath,  earl  of  (see  Pulteney). 

Batoum,  379.  Ceded  to 
Russia,  382. 

Bauge,  battle,  u?. 

Bavaria,  elector  of,  claims 
Austria.  309. 

Baxter,  Richard,  257,  272. 

Baynard’s  Castle,  133. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  35. 

Bcachy  Head,  battle  off, 
282. 

Beaton,  cardinal,  164,  182. 

Beauchamp,  lord,  196. 

Beaufort,  bishoi)  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  cardinal, 
ti8,  121,  122. 

Beauforts,  the  sons  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  112,  133. 

Beaufort,  Edmund,  duke 
of  Somerset,  123. 

- ,  Margaret,  mother  of 

■  Henry  VIE,  135. 

Beaulieu,  sanctuary  at, 
141. 

Bee,  compromise  of,  4?. 

Becket,  I  homas  a,  rise,  51. 
Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  52,  53,  54.  Char¬ 
acter,  54.  Henry’s 
penance  at  his  tomb,  58.  | 

Bedchamber  question,  359.  | 

Bede,  the  N'enerable,  19. 

Bedford,  duke  of,  regent  of 
France,  117,  118,  119, 
120.  Death,  ib. 

Bedingfield,  sir  Henry,  176. 


Beggars,  tlie  sea,  187. 
Belesme,  Robert  of,  45. 
Belleisle  taken,  320. 
Bellingham  shoots  Perce 
val,  344- 

Benbow,  admiral,  293. 
Benedictine  rule,  24. 
Benedict  Biscop,  17. 
Benevolences,  levied  by 
Edward  IV.,  132.  Law 
of  Richard  HI.  against 
134.  Levied  by  Henry 
VIL,  140.  Declared 
illegal  by  the  Petition 
of  Right,  219. 

Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland 
(see  Portland). 
Berengaria,  consort  of 
Richard  I.,  6;. 

Beresford,  lord,  342. 
Berkeley  castle,  Edward 

11.,  murdered  at,  93. 
Berlin  Decree,  340.  Treaty 

of,  381. 

Bernicia,  13- 

Bertha,  wife  of  Etholbert, 
15- 

Berwick,  taken  by  Edward 

1.,  85.  Recovered  by 
Bruce,  92.  Taken  by 
Edward  HI.,  95.  Paci¬ 
fication  of,  224. 

- ,  duke  of,  295. 

Bible,  translations  of,  r6o, 
180.  Authorised  Version 
of,  208. 

Bibroci,  3. 

Bigod,  Itoger,  earl  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  89. 

Bills,  parliamentary, super¬ 
sede  petitions,  116. 
Birmingham,  riots  at,  332, 
Bishops,  excluded  from  the 
Lords,  230.  Trial  of  the 
seven,  274,  275. 
Bismarck,  prince,  373. 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
316. 

Blacklow  Hill,  91. 

Black  Prince,  98,  100,  10 1. 
Expedition  to  Spain,  102. 
At  the  good  I’arliament, 
103.  Death,  ih. 

Blake,  admiral,  248. 
Blenheim,  battle,  294. 
Bloody  Asftize^  273. 
Rliicher,  marshal,  345, 346. 
Boadicea,  4. 

Board  of  Control  for  India, 
330. 

lloc-land,  27, 

Boclier,  Joan,  burnt,  172. 
Bohemia,  king  of,  death  at 
Crecy,  99. 
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Bohun,  numphre5’,  earl  of 
Hereford,  89. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  151.  Mar¬ 
ried  to  Henry  VJII., 
156.  Deatii,  159. 
Bolingbroke,  birtbplace  of 
Henry  IN.,  no. 

- -  (St.  John),  296,  29’;, 

298,299.  Joins  the  Pre- i 
tender,  102.  Ileturns  to  | 
England,  ib.  Opposed ! 
Walpole,  105.  i 

'Bombay,  dowry  of  Catha-  i 
rine  of  Braganza,  258.  i 
(Jeded  to  East  India  ; 
Company,  515. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  {see  1 
Napoleon).  j 

- ,  Louis,  king  of  IIol-  i 

land,  J41,  142.  j 

- ,  Joseph,  king  of  | 

Spain,  J40,  J41.  I 

Boniface  VIII ,  pope,  89.  j 

- of  Savoy,  76. 

Bonner,  bishop,  169,  177. 
Boroughbridge,  battle,  92. 
Boroughs,  the  Five,  2j. 
Boroughs  disfranchised  by  | 
the  Reform  bill,  155. 
Boscawen,  admiral,  jij,  ! 

Boston  (America),  riots  at, 

32J. 

Bosworth,  battle,  IJ5. 

Bot,  27.  j 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battle, 
265.  I 

Bothwell,  earl  of,  marries 
^lary  queen  of  Scots, 
185. 

Boulogne,  taken  by  Henry 
VIII.,  164.  Restored, 

1 7 1.  Army  of  invasion 
at,  138. 

Bouvines,  battle,  70. 

Boyne,  the,  battle  of,  28  f. 
Bradshaw,  president  of 
High  Court  of  .lustice, , 
242. 

Bramham,  battle,  iii. 
Brandon,  Charles,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  146,  174. 
Breakspear  (.see  Adrian  i 
IV.).^ 

Breaute,  Fawkes  de,  75. 
Breda,  peace  of,  260. 
Bretigny,  peace  of,  loi. 
Breton,  Cape,  taken,  313.  , 
Bretwalda,  15,  19.  ; 

Brigantes,  4. 

Brill,  capture  of,  187.  | 

Bristol  taken  by  Rupert,  j 
234.  Stirrendered  by 
him,  239.  Riots  at,  355- 
Britain,  earliest  accounts  ' 


of,  I.  Trade  with  Greeks, 
ib.  Invaded  by  Caesar,  2. 
Reduced  by  Claudius,  3. 
Abandoned  by  Romans, 
7.  Conilition  under  the, 
7.  Roads,  ib.  Chris¬ 
tianity  in,  8.  Govern- ! 
ment  and  divisions  under  j 
Romans,  5. 

Brito,  Richard,  54. 

Britons,  origin,  2.  Reli- ! 
gion,  2.  Manners,  3. 1 
Tribes,  ib.  sq.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  3.  Repulse  the  bar¬ 
barians,  7.  Groans,  ib.  I 
Driven  westwards  by  the 
English,  II.  I 

Brittany,  disputed  suc¬ 
cession,  97. 

Brougham,  lord,  351.  Chan-  | 
cellor,  314  i 

Bruce,  Robert,  descent,  84.  j 

- (grandson,  aspires  to 

the  crown,  86.  Crowned 
at  Scone,  86.  Defeats  the 
English,  92.  Death,  95. 

- ,  David,  95.  Captured  1 

at  Neville’s  Cross,  99.  I 

- ,  Marjory,  206. 

Brunanburh,  battle,  23. 
Brunswick,  dtike  of,  leads 
the  invasion  of  France. 
3IJ. 

Brunswick-Liineburg, 
house  of,  301,  398. 
Buchanan,  George,  182. 
Buckhurst,  lord,  203. 
Buckingham,  Henr^’-,  duke  ^ 
of,  supports  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  133.  Favours' 
Richmond,  135.  Exe¬ 
cuted,  ib. 

- ,  George  Villiers,  duke 

of,  212,  sq.  Persuades 
Charles  to  visit  Madrid, 
213.  Impeached,  219, 
Expedition  to  Rochelle, 
219.  Assassinated.  220. 

- ,  duke  of,  260,  262. 

Bunker’s  Hill,  battle,  323. 
Bunyan,  John,  290. 

Burdett,  sir  Francis,  352. 
Burgh,  Hubert  de,  justi¬ 
ciary,  75.  Fall  of,  76. 
Burgh-on-the-Sands,  death 
of  Edward  I.  at,  87, 
Burgoyne,  general,  324. 
Burgundy,  John,  duke  of, 
allied  with  the  English, 

1 14.  Assassinated,  1 1 5. 

- ,  Philip,  duke  of,  115. 

Alienated  from  England, 

1 18,  120.  Makes  pe.ace 
with  Charles  VII.,  120,  : 


Burgundy,  duchess  of,  as¬ 
sists  Simnel,  139.  And 
Warbeck,  140. 

Bitrhs,  29. 

Burke,  Edmund,  323.  Im¬ 
peaches  Warren  Has¬ 
tings,  3  JO.  His  ‘  Re¬ 
flections  ’  on  French  re¬ 
volution,  3J2. 

Burleigh,  lord  (Cecil),  186, 
187,  195.  200. 

Burnet,  bishop,  290. 

Burrard,  sir  Harry,  340. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  21. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  342. 

Bute,  earl  of,  320.  Prime 
minister,  320,  321. 

Bye,  the,  plot,  207. 

Byng,  admiral  (lord  Tor- 
rington),  defeats  the  pre¬ 
tender,  295.  Defeats  the 
Spaniards,  303. 

- ,  admiral,  fails  to  re¬ 
lie  ve  M  inorca,  312.  Shot, 
ib. 


c. 

Cabal  ministry,  260. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  143. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion,  122. 

Canimon,  19. 

CaerCaradoc,  4. 

Cfesar  invades  Britain,  2. 

Calais  taken  by  Edward 
III.,  99.  'Taken  by 
Guise,  179. 

Calamy,  the  presbyterian, 
257- 

Calcutta,  31?,  316. 

Calder,  admiral  sir  Robert, 
3?8. 

Caledonia,  4. 

Caledonians,  4. 

Calendar,  reformed,  3 1 8. 

Caligula,  3. 

Calvin,  .fohn,  171. 

Campbell,  sir  Colin,  367. 

Cambridge,  earl  ^>f,  e.xe- 
cuted,  1 14. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  310. 

Campeggio,  cardinal,  151 

Camperdown,  action  off. 

Campion,  .lesuit,  201. 

Canada  conquered,  3 14,  j  15, 
Attacked  by  Americans, 
344.  Insurrection  in, 
3?9,  New  constitution 
of.  359- 

Candahar,  384. 

Canning,  George,  foreign 
secretarj',  340.  Duel  with 
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Castlereagh,  J41.  Rc' 
turns  to  office,  351 .  Pre 
mier,  152.  Death,  ib. 

Canterburn  Tales,  the,  109. 

Cantii,  3. 

Cantilupe,  Walter  of,  78. 

Canute  (Cnut),  son  of 
Sweyn,26.  Reign,  jr,  J2. 

Caracalla,  5. 

Carausius,  5. 

Caractacus,  or  Caradoc,  3. 

Carberry  Hill,  battle,  185. 

Cardonnel,  Marlborough’s 
secretary,  298. 

Carew,  sir  Peter,  176. 

Carlos,  Don,  ^62. 

Caroline  of  Anspach,  con¬ 
sort  of  George  II.,  306. 

- of  Brunswick,  wife  of 

George  IV’’.,  350.  Trial 
of,  351.  Death,  ib. 

Carnarvon,  earl  of,  374  380. 

Carr,  Robert,  viscount  Ro- 1 
Chester  and  earl  of  So¬ 
merset,  21 1. 

Carter’,  Hob,  86. 

Carteret,  lord,  secretary, 
278. 

Carthagena,  attack  on,  277. 

Cartismandua,  4. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  200. 

Cai'iicage,  67. 

Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands, 

I. 

Cassivelaunus,  2. 

Castlereagh,  lord  (lord 
Londonderrj’),  secretary 
at  war,  340.  Duel  rvith 
Canning,  341.  Foreign 
secretary,  344.  Suicide, 

Cateau  Cambresis,  treaty 
of,  182. 

Catesby,  Robert,  forms  the 
Gunpowder  I’lot,  210. 
Killed,  ib. 

Catharine  of  Arragon,  mar¬ 
ries  prince  Arthur,  142. 
Contracted  to  prince 
Henry,  ib.  IMarries  him, 
144.  Henry  seeks  a  di¬ 
vorce,  1 5 1.  Divorced  by 
Cranmer,  156.  Death, 
157- 

-  of  Braganza,  marries 

Charles  II.,  258. 

- - of  Russia,  321, 

-  Howard,  married  to 

Horny  VHI.,  163.  E-ve- 
cuted,  ib. 

-  Parr,  sixth  wife  of 

Henry  VHI.,  16?.  Mai’- 
ried  to  Ford  Seymour, 
170.  j 


Catholic  emancipation  op¬ 
posed  by  George  III., 
331,  339-  Promoted  by 
O’Connell,  35r.  Bill  of 
1825  thrown  out,  352. 
Carried,  353. 

Cato-street  conspiracy,  351. 

Cavaliers,  225. 

Cavendish,  life  of  W’olsey, 
hy,  180. 

- ,  lord  Frederick, 

murder  of,  384. 

Cavour,  count,  367. 

Caxton,  136. 

Ceawlin,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  14, 15. 

Cecil,  sir  VVilliam,  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  171,  187. 
(See  Burleigh.) 

- ,  sir  Robert,  son  of 

preceding,  secretary,  209. 
(See  Salisbury.) 

Celestius,  8. 

Celts,  2. 

Cenimagni,  3. 

Ceolred,  Mercian  king,  18 

Ceorls  (churls),  26. 

Cerdic,  king  of  the  VFest 
Saxons,  1 3,  14, 1 5. 

Cevealis,  4. 

Chalgrove  field,  battle, 
234. 

Chaluz,  castle  of,  66. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  386. 

Chandernagorc  taken,  316. 

Chantries,  suppression  of, 

165. 

Charibert,  15. 

Chakles  I.,  prince  of 
Wale.s,  journey  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  213.  Reign  of,  217- 
241. 

-  II.,  prince  of  Wales, 

sends  a  carte  blanche  to 
the  regicides,  243.  In 
Scotland,  246.  Defeated 
at  Worcester,  247.  Es¬ 
capes,  248.  Ih’oclaimcd 
in  London,  254.  Reign 
of,  255-269. 

- the  Simple,  cedes 

Neu  stria  to  Rollo,  36. 

-  VL,  of  France,  114, 

115,  118. 

- VIE,  118,  119,  120. 

- VIII.,  140. 

-  IX,  massacres  the 

Huguenots,  161. 

- X,  deposed,  354. 

-  V^.  (emperor),  147.  ' 

V’'isits  England,  148. 
Second  visit  to  England, 
149.  Attitude  towards 
the  divorce,  150,  152, 
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154,  156,  Opposed  to 
German  Protestants,  160, 
161.  Allied  with  Eng¬ 
land,  164.  Proposes  an 
alliance  with  Mary,  175. 
Abdicates,  178. 

Charles  VI.,  emperor,  296, 

308. ^  Dies,  308. 

-  VIE,  emperor,  dies, 

309. 

— -  II.  of  Spain,  death, 
286. 

-  III.,  titular  king  of 

Spain,  295,  296.  Elected 
emperor,  296.  (See 
Charles  ’VI.) 

- III.  of  Spain  forms  the 

Family  Compact  with 
I  ranee,  320.  Declares 
war,  ib. 

- IV,  of  Spain,  340. 

-  of  Navarre,  claim  to 

French  crown,  96. 

- the  Bold,  129, 130, 1 3 1. 

-  Edward,  son  of  pre¬ 
tender  (James),  310.  Ex¬ 
pedition  of,  311, 
Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  marries  George 
III.,  320.  Death,  348, 

- ,  princess,  daughter  of 

George  IV.,  dies,  348, 
Charter  of  Henry  I.,  44, 
Discovered  by  Langton] 
71.  Of  Stephen,  47.  Of 
John,  71,  People’.s,  J59. 
Chartists,  origin,  359.  Dan¬ 
ger  of  rising,  363. 
Chatham,  ships  at,  burnt 
by  the  Dutch,  260. 

- ,  earl  of,  (William 

Pitt),  308.  First  ad- 
'  ministration,  312,  320. 

I  Urges  war  with  Spain, 

I  320.  Resigns,  ib.  Cre- 
’  ated  earl  Chatham,  322. 

Second  administration, 

'  ib.  Denounces  American 
policy,  ib.  323.  Last 
speech,  324.  Illness  and 
death,  ib. 

'  Chatillon,  batile,  121. 

!  Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  109. 
Cheke,  John,  168. 
Cherbourg,  expedition 
against,  31 L 
Chesapeake,  the,  345. 
Chester,  battle  of,  14.  Re¬ 
presented  in  parliament, 
159- 

Chesterfield,  earl  of,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
308.  Reforms  the  ca¬ 
lendar,  318. 
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“Chevy  Chase,”  107. 

Child,  sir  Josiah,  289. 

China,  war  with,  369. 
Chinon,  castle,  death  of 
Henry  II.  at,  63.  Peace 
of,  70. 

Chippenham,  treaty  of,  22. 
Christ  Church,  Oxon, 
founded  by  Wolsey,  152. 
Christ’s  Hospital,  172. 
Christianity  in  Britain,  8. 
Introduced  into  Kent,  15. 
Conversion  of  Edwin  of 
Northumbria,  16.  Taught 
by  Irish  missionaries,  16, 
17.  Conflict  between 
Roman  and  Irish,  17. 
Chronicle,  Saxon,  22. 

Church,  organisation  of, 
by  Theodore,  17.  Re¬ 
formers,  24.  Close  union 
with  the  state,  28. 
Changes  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  41.  Alienated 
by  Stephen,  48.  Henry 

11. ’s  policy  towards,  52, 
58.  Revival  under  Henry 

III. ,  80.  Hostility  to  the 
papacy,  loo.  Allied  with 
the  crown,  138.  Con¬ 
dition  of,  under  Henry 
VIIL,i5o.  Attackupon, 
155.  Separation  fro  m 
Rome,  157.  Organisation 
of,  under  Elizabeth,  197- 
201.  Attacked  by  the 
Puritans,  225,  234.  An¬ 
archy  under  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  251.  Resto¬ 
ration  of,  257. 

Churchill,  lord,  deserts 
James  II.,  276.  {See 
Marlborough.) 

- ,  lord  Randolph,  386. 

Cinque  Ports,  84. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  340. 
Cissa,  12. 

Clssa-ceaster  (Chichester), 

12. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken,  342. 
Clare,  Richard  de  (Strong- 
bow),  56.  Marries  Eva, 
daughter  of  king  Dermot, 
57.  Defeats  the  Irish, 
ib. 

Clarence,  Thomas,  duke  of, 

1 1 2.  Defeated  at  Bauge, 

115. 

- ,  George,  duke  of,  mar¬ 
ries  Warwick’s  daughter, 
129.  Deserts  to  Edward 

IV. ,  130.  Put  to  death, 
131. 

- ,  Lionel,  duke  of,  103. 1 


Clarendon,  Constitutions 
01,52.  Assize  of,  60.  I 

- ,  earl  of  (Hyde),  minis¬ 
ter  of  Charles  II.,  257. 
Ecclesiastical  policy,  257, 
Fall  of,  260.  His  History, 
ih. 

Clarkson,  Mr.,  319. 

Claudius  reduces  Britain, 

}. 

Claverhouse,  John  Graham 
of,  265.  (See  Dundee.) 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  150. 
Grants  a  commission 
to  try  Henry  VIII. ’s  j 
divorce,  15 1.  ; 

- ,  Jacques,  assassinates  ' 

Henry  III.,  194. 

Clericis  Laicos,  bull  of,  89. 

Clerkenwell  explosion,  375. 

Cleves,  Anne  of  {see  Anne). 

Clifford,  lord,  murders  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  124.  j 

- ,  sir  Thomas,  260. 

Signs  treaty  of  Dover, ' 
261.  Retires,  262.  ! 

Clifton  Moor,  battle,  311. 

Clinton,  general,  323. 

Clive,  takes  Chanderna- 
gore,  316.  Exploits,  ib. 
Victory  at  Plassy,  ib. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Field  of, 
148. 

Cnut  (Canute),  26.  Reign 
of,  31  *12. 

Cobden,  Richard,  forms 
Anti-Corn- Law -League, 
359.  Negotiates  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with 
France,  368.  Death  of, 
312. 

Cobham,  lord  {see  Old- 
castle). 

- ,  lord,  plots  against 

James  1.,  207. 

C'ceur  de  Lion,  64. 

Coke,  sir  Edward,  215. 

Colchester  taken,  241. 

Coleman,  263.  Executed, 
264. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  187, 

College,  trial  of,  267. 

Colley,  sir  George,  384. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  285. 

Colonization,  English,  ori¬ 
gin,  203,  210,  Progress 
of,  289,  321. 

Columba,  16. 

Columbus,  143. 

Common  Pleas,  court,  72. 

Commons,  House  of,  61, 
79,  88.  Obtains  share  in 
legislation,  92,  116.  In¬ 
creased  power  under 


Henry  IV.,  112.  Quar¬ 
rel  with  Wolsey,  149. 
Revived  independence 
under  Elizabeth,  2or. 
Vindicate  privileges  un¬ 
der  Jamesl.,213.  Quar¬ 
rel  with  James,  214,215, 
216.  Revive  impeach¬ 
ments,  215.  Quarrel  with 
Charles  I.,  218-222.  Im¬ 
peach  Strafford,  226, 
Reform  of,  in  1832,  355- 
|)o.  in  1867,  374.  Do.  in 
1884,  386.  {See  Parlia¬ 
ment.) 

Commonwealth,  244-254. 

Compton,  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  273,  291. 

Compurgation,  27. 

Comyn,  Baliol’s  nephew, 
assassinated,  86. 

Conformity,  occasional,  bill 
to  prevent,  thrown  out, 
296.  Passed,  297. 

Conge  d’elire,  157,  198. 

Congregation,  lords  of  the, 

1  182, 

i  Connaught,  kingdom  of 


57- 


^  “  Conservatives,”  origin, 

J56. 

;  Constance,  mother  of  Ar¬ 
thur  of  Brittany,  68, 
Constantine  the  Great,  6. 
Constantinople,  fall  of,  137. 
Constantins  Chlorus,  6. 
Contract,  the  Great,  214. 
Conventicle  Act,  258.  Re- 
I  newed,  261. 

Convention  parliameni, 
j  253.  Acts  of,  256. 

I  Convention,  277.  Made  a 
I  parliament,  279.  Dis- 
I  solved,  280. 

- ,  French,  333. 

I  Conway,  general,  carries 
I  address  against  Ameri- 
i  can  war,  328. 

Coomassie,  377. 

I  Cope,  sir  John,  310.  De- 
i  feated  at  Preston  Pans, 
i  Jir. 

!  Copenhagen,  bombarded 
!  by  Nelson,  337.  By 
;  Gambler,  340. 

Corfe  Castle,  25. 
j  Corn-laws,  league  agamst 
I  the,  359.  Abolished,  361. 
j  Cornwall,  insurrection  in, 
j  141. 

Cornwallis,  lord,  capitu- 
I  latcs  at  York  Town,  325. 
Corporation  Act,  257. 
i  Corunna,  battle  of,  341. 
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Courtenay,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  i6i. 

Covenant,  the  solemn 
league  and,  224.  Ac¬ 
cepted  by  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  2  J5.  Accepted  by 
Charles  IL,  246. 

Covenanters,  rebellion  of 
Scotch,  265. 

Coverdale,  his  Bible,  160, 
180. 

Cox,  Dr.,  168. 

Craftsman,  the,  305. 

Cranmcr,  Thomas,  154. 
I\Iade  primate,  annuls 
Henry’s  marriage  with 
Catharine,  156.  Favours 
doctrinal  change,  160. 
Heads  reforming  party 
under  Edward  VI.,  168. 
Imprisoned,  175.  Con¬ 
demned,  178.  Burnt,  ib. 

Cieccanfoi’d,  battle,  12. 

Crecy,  battle,  98. 

Crepy,  peace  of,  164. 

Cressingham,  flayed  by  the 
Scots,  85. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  147. 
Rise  of,  154.  Compared 
withWolsey,  154.  Vicar- 
general,  159.  Favours 
Protestantism,  160.  Mar¬ 
ries  Anne  of  Cleves  to 
Henry  VIII.,  i6j.  Fall 
and  execution,  163. 

- ,  Oliver,  begins  his 

m  i  li  tary  career,  233. 
Wins  battle  of  Winceby, 
235.  Defeats  Rupert  at 
i\Iarston  Moor,  23  j.  Sug¬ 
gests  self-denying  ordin¬ 
ance,  238.  Becomes 
lieutenant-general  of  the 
horse,  239.  Wins  battle 
of  Naseby,  239.  Defeats 
the  Scots  at  Preston,  241. 
Suppresses  Lilburne’s 
meeting,  245.  In  Ireland,  | 
246.  Campaign  in  Scot- , 
land,  246,  247.  Victory 
at  VVorcester,  247.  Dis¬ 
solves  the  Rump,  249.  j 
Summons  the  Little  | 
Parliament,  249.  Pro¬ 
tectorate  of,  250-252. 1 
Failure  to  rule  with  a  ' 
parliament,  250,  251.  i 

Foreign  policy  of,  252. , 
Deatn,  252.  Family,  253.  | 
Body  disinterred  and  i 
hanged,  256,  : 

Cromwell,  Richard,  253.  i 
Succeeds  to  the  Protec- ; 
torate,  ib.  Resigns,  ib. 


Cropredy  Bridge,  battle, 
^31- 

Crusade,  first,  43.  Of 
Richard  I.  65. 

Culloden,  battle,  311. 

Culpepper,  229. 

Cumberland  made  an  Eng¬ 
lish  county,  43. 

- ,  duke  of,  at  J  'ettingcn, 

309.  Fontenoy,  ib.  De¬ 
feats  the  pretender  at 
Culloden,  3 1 1.  Defeated 
by  the  French,  313.  Re¬ 
tires  from  public  life, 
JiJ. 

- ,  Ernest,  duke  of,  king 

of  Hanover,  357, 

Cumbria,  23. 

Cimobelin,  or  Cymbeline, 

3. 

Curfew,  41 . 

Curia  llegis,  47,  59,  62. 

Cynric,  13. 


D. 

Dacre,  lord,  defeats  the 
Scots,  149. 

Dalrymple,  sir  John, 
master  of  Stair,  282. 

- ,  sir  Hew,  340. 

Danby,  earl  of,  treasurer, 
262.  Policy  of,  262. 
IMarries  Maiy  toVVilliam 
of  Orange,  263.  De¬ 
nounces  the  popish  plot, 
264.  Impeached,  264, 
269.  Committed  to  the 
Tower,  ib.  Released, 
271.  Holds  office  under 
William  III.,  279. 
Danegeld,  26,  29,  52. 
Danelagh,  the,  23,  24. 
Danes  invade  England,  20. 
Murder  king  Edmund, 

21.  Defeated  by  Alfred, 

22.  Conclude  treaty  of 
Chippenham,  22.  Con¬ 
quered  by  Edward  the 
Elder  and  Athelstan,  23. 
Policy  of  Edgar  and  Dun- 
stan  towards,  25.  Revolt 
of,  25.  Conquer  Eng¬ 
land,  26.  Influence  of 
their  settlement,  29, 

Dangcrfield  concocts  the 
Meal-tub  Plot,  266. 
Punishment  and  death, 
271. 

Darby,  admiral,  relieves 
Cibraltar,  326. 

Darcy,  lord,  161. 


Darnley,  lord,  marries 
Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
184.  Death,  185. 

David  I.,  king  of  Scotland, 
invades  England,  48. 

- II.,  king  of  Scotland, 

95.  Defeated  and  cap¬ 
tured  at  Neville’s  Cross, 
99. 

- ,  prince  of  Wales,  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Edward  I., 
83. 

- ,  carl  of  Huntingdon, 

descendants,  84. 

Davison,  secretary,  de¬ 
spatches  warrant  for 
queen  Mary’s  execution, 
190. 

Davitt,  Mr.,  384. 

Debt,  National,  290. 

Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  American,  324. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  290. 

Deira  (Deifyr),  13,  i6. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  title 
of,  149. 

Derby,  carl  of  (lord  Stan¬ 
ley),  Irish  secretary, 
356.  Leads  protectionist 
party,  361.  Premier,  364. 
Resigns,  ib.  Premier 
again,  367.  Resigns,  368. 
Premier  for  the  third 
time,  373.  Retires,  375- 
Death,  ib. 

- earl  of  (son  of  former), 

foreign  secretary,  378. 
Resigns,  381. 

Dermot  Maemorrogh,  king 
of  Leinster,  56,  57. 

Derwentw'ater,  earl  of, 
supports  pretender,  272, 
213- 

Desborough,  253. 

Despenser,  Hugh  le  (Spen¬ 
ser),  92,  93. 

Dettingen,  battle,  309. 

Devizes,  battle,  234. 

Digby,  sir  Everard,  joins 
Gunpowder  Plot,  210. 

Digges,  sir  Dudley,  a  leader 
of  the  commons,  219. 

Dillon,  Mr,  383. 

Diocletian,  5. 

Dissenters,  persecuted  un¬ 
der  Charles  II.,  257.  Fa¬ 
voured  by  James  II., 
276. 

Dispensing  power,  262, 
273.  Declared  illegal, 
280. 

Dogger  Bank,  action  off 
the,  326. 

Domesday- book,  40. 
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Domiuica  takeu,  320.  de¬ 
tained  by  England,  321. 

Dominican  friars,  80. 

Donauwortb  taken,  293. 

Dort,  synod  of,  220. 

Douav,  Jesuit  college  at, 
188" 

Douglas,  earl,  tights  with 
Hotspur  against  Henry 
IV.,  III. 

Dover,  treaty  of,  261. 

Drake,  Francis,  189,  193, 

194.  203. 

1) rapier's  Letters,  305. 

Druidisni,  2  sq. 

Drumclog,  battle,  265. 

Dryden,  John,  265,  290. 

Dubois,  cardinal,  303. 

Dudley,  minister  of  Henry 
VII.,  142.  Executed, 
'4v 

Dudley,  lord  Guildford, 
marries  lady  Jane  Gray. 
174.  Beheaded,  176. 

- ,lord  Robert,  favourite 

of  Elizabeth,  184.  {See 
Leicester). 

Duke,  title  of,  103. 

Dumouriez,  333, 

Dunbar,  battle,  85,  247. 

Duncan,  king  of  the  Scots, 
J3. 

- ,  admiral  viscount,  de¬ 
feats  the  Dutch  oif  Cam- 
perdown,  334. 

Dundee,  viscount,  opposes 
William  III.,  280.  Kill¬ 
ed,  ib.  {See  Claver- 
housc). 

Dunkirk  surrendered  to 
Cromwell,  252.  Sold  to 
France,  258. 

Dunstan,  St.,  24.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  24. 

Duppliu  Moor,  battle,  93. 

Durham,  lord,  in  Canada, 
159- 

Dutch  Republic,  187.  War 
with  the,  248,  258,  261. 

-  guards,  279.  Dis¬ 
missed,  286. 

Dykvelt,  275. 

Dyrham,  battle,  14. 


E. 

Ealdormen,  26,  29. 

East  India  Company  found¬ 
ed,  211.  Progress  of,  315. 
Abolished,  367. 

- ,  French,  their  settle¬ 
ments,  315. 


East  Saxons  (Essex),  king¬ 
dom  of,  10,  12. 
Ecclesiastical  commission, 

'  court  of,  200,  215,  228, 

27 

Edgar,  reigu  of,  24,  25. 
Edgar  the  YEtheling,  34- 
Submits  to  William,  39. 
Submits  to  Rufus,  43. 
Captured  at  'Penchebray, 

45. 

Edgecote,  battle,  129. 
Edgehill,  battle,  234. 
Edinburgh,  founded,  16. 
Treaty  of,  183.  Tumult 
at,  223. 

Edington,  battle,  22. 
Editha,  daughter  of  God- 
wine,  marries  Edward 
the  Confessor,  33. 
Edmund,  king,  saint,  and 
martyr,  21. 

- I.,  23. 

- Ironside,  26. 

- Rich,  archbishop,  80. 

Edred,  king,  24. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son 
of  Ethelred,  32.  Beign 

of,  33,  34 

-  the  Elder,  succeeds 

Alfred,  23. 

- the  Martyr,  his  death. 

25- 

-  the  Outlaw,  son  of 

Edmund  Ironside,  34. 
Edavaud  I.,  prince,  78,  79. 
Crusade,  81.  Reign  of, 
81-89. 

- II.,  reign  of,  90-94. 

- III.,  prince,  93.  Reign 

of,  94-103. 

- IV.,  reign  of,  105, 127, 

132. 

- V,,  reign  of,  132,  I33, 

- VI.,  reign  of,  145-150. 

Journal  of,  180. 

- ,  prince,  son  of  Henry 

VI.,  129.  Death,  1 30. 
Edwin,  king  of  Northum¬ 
bria,  16.  Reign,  ib. 
Slain,  14. 

- ,  grandson  of  Leofric, 

earl  of  Mercia,  34.  Re¬ 
bels,  38,  39. 

Edwy,  king,  reign  of,  24. 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
18.  Unites  the  English 
kingdoms,  18.  Death, 
21. 

Egerton,  lord-keeper,  195. 
Egypt,  French  iu,  335.  HI- 
Mehemet  Ali  in,  360. 
Dual  control  in,  384. 

1  Rising  of  Arabi,  335. 


English  intervention  in, 
ib. 

Elba,  Napoleon  bauishc-d 
to,  344.  He  escapes  from, 
145- 

Eldon,  lord,  chauoellor, 
117- 

Eleanor  ot  Guienne  mar¬ 
ries  Henry  II.,  48,  57. 

-  of  Provence  marries 

Henry  III.,  76. 

Elfrida  kills  her  step-son 
Edward  25. 

Elgiva,  wife  of  Edwy,  24. 
Eliot,  sir  John,  218,  219. 
Imprisonment  and  death, 
222. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of 
-  Henry  VII.,  1 38. 
Er.izABKTii,  the  lady,  176. 
Queen,  181.  Reign  of, 
181-203. 

- ,  daughter  of  James  I., 

marries  Elector  Palatine, 
206,  211. 

Ella,  leader  of  the  South 
Saxons,  12. 

- ,  founder  of  Dcira,  13. 

Kllandun,  battle,  18. 

Elliot,  general,  defends 
(.Jibraltar,  326. 

Emma  of  Normaudj\  26. 

Marries  Cunt,  32. 
Emmett,  Robert,  3  36. 
Empson,  minister  of  Henry 
VII.,  142.  Executed, 
145- 

Engagement,  the,  240. 
Englishry,  laAV  of,  41. 
Eorls,  27,  28. 

Epping  Forest,  12. 

Erskine,  lord  chancellor, 
339- 

Essex,  earl  of,  195.  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

195.  Condemned  and 
imprisoned,  195.  Con¬ 
spires  against  the  queen, 

196.  Executed,  ib. 

- ,  carl  of,  commands 

the  parliamentary  army, 

234.  2?5,  237,  239. 

- ,  earl  of,  treasurer,  264, 

266.  Joins  Russell’s  con¬ 
spiracy,  268.  Suicide, 
269. 

Ethelbald,  succeeds  Ethel- 
wulf,  21. 

- ,  king  of  Mercia,  18. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
15,  16. 

- ,  king  of  Wessex,  21. 

Ethelfleda,  sister  of 
EdAA'ard  the  Elder,  23. 
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Ethelfritb,  king  of  North¬ 
umbria,  14 
Ethelred,  king,  21. 

-  the  Unready,  king, 

25.  Massacres  the  Danes, 

26.  Death,  ib. 
pjthelwulf,  king,  succeeds 

I^gbert,  21. 

PJugene,  prince,  co-operates 
with  Marlborough,  294, 
295. 

Eustace,  count  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  U. 

Evesham,  battle,  79. 
Plxchequer  court,  47,  59. 
Plxclusion  bill,  266. 
Plxhibition,  Great,  364. 


F. 

Fairfax,  lord,  defeated  at 
Atherton  Moor,  244. ; 
Sir  Thomas,  245.  Com¬ 
mander  of  parliamentary 
forces,  248,  249,  241 
Falaise,  treaty  of,  58. 
P'alkirk,  battle,  85. 
Falkland,  lord,  226.  Sup¬ 
ports  Strafford’s  attain¬ 
der,  228.  Opposes  the 
Hemonstrance,  229. 
Death,  245. 

Family  Compact,  408,  420. 
Farnese,  Alexander,  188. 
F’ayette, marquis  de  la,  424.  i 
Fawkes,  Guy,  299. 

Felton,  stabs  Buckingham, 

220.  Executed,  ib. 
P'enians,  the,  474. 
b’enwlck,  sir  John,  joins 

Barclay’s  conspiracy, 285. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain, 
440. 

- of  Brunswick  recovers 

Hanover,  414.  ; 

Feudalism,  how  far  did  it 
exist  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest, 
40.  Under  William  I., 
40.  Repressed  by  Henry 
II.,  59. 

Feversham,  earl  of,  com¬ 
mands  against  Mon¬ 
mouth,  272. 

Finch,  sir  John,  speaker, 

221.  Lord  keeper,  226. 
Finisterre,  battle  off,  448. 
Fishguard  Bay,  French 

landing  at,  454. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  155.  Made  a  cardi¬ 
nal,  158.  Executed,  ib. 


Fitz- Gerald,  Maurice,  as¬ 
sists  king  Dermot,  56, 57. 

- ,  lord  Edward,  conspi¬ 
racy  and  death,  446. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  440. 

Fitz-Osborne,  William,  40. 

Fitz-Stephens,  46. 

- ,  Robert,  takes  Water¬ 
ford,  56. 

Utz-Urse,  Reginald,  54. 

Fitzwalter,  Robert,  71. 

Fitzwilliam,  lord,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  446.  Recall,  ib. 

PJve-mile  Act,  258. 

Fleetwood,Cromwell’s  son- 
in-law,  254. 

Fleurus,  battle,  444. 

Fleury,  cardinal,  405. 

Flodden,  battle,  146. 

Flood,  Henry,  428. 

I  Falkland,  27. 

'  Folkmoot,  26. 

Fontainebleau,  Napoleon 
abdicates  at,  444. 

F’ontenoy,  battle,  409. 

Fontevraud,  Henry  II. 
buried  at,  64. 

Forest  laws,  41.  ' 

- ,  New,  41. 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  E.,  484. 

Foss,  the,  8. 

Foster,  Mr.,  supports  the  • 
pretender,  402.  Surren- ; 
ders,  ib,  \ 

Fotheringay,  Mary  Stuart  I 
at,  189,  190. 

Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  j 
146,  I 


- ,  Henry,  412.  Made 

lord  Holland,  421. 

- ,  Charles  James,  42 j. 

SecTftary  of  State,  428. 
Resigns,  429.  Coalition 
with  North,  ib.  Dis¬ 
missed,  ib.  Quarrel  with 
Burke,  4  J2,  Foreign  se¬ 
cretary,  449.  Death,  ib. 

France,  provinces  of,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Henry  II.,  57. 
Edward  III.’s  claim  to, 
96.  Religious  wars  of, 
184.  Revolution  in,  441, 
Second  Revolution  in, 
454.  Third  Revolution 
in,  464.  Alliance  with, 
against  Russia,  465. 

Francis  I.,  accession  of, 
147,  Meets  Henry  VIII. 
at  Calais,  148.  Captured 
at  Pavia,  149.  Peace  with, 
164. 

- II.,  husband  of  Mary 

queen  of  Scots,  169,  182. 


I 


Death,  184. 


Francis  II.,  emperor,  4C59. 

Franciscan  friars,  80. 

Frankalmoign,  54. 

Frederick,  elector  palatine, 
marries  princess  Eliza*' 
beth,  211.  Elected  king 
of  Bohemia,  212.  Driven 
from  the  Palatinate,  214, 

- II.  of  Prussia  invades 

Silesia,  409.  Invades  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Moravia,  ib. 
His  campaigns  in  Seven 
Years’  War,  414.  Con¬ 
i'  eludes  treaty  of  Huberts- 
;  hurg,  421. 

; - ,  prince  of  Wales,  406. 

I  Death,  407. 

!  Freeman,  Mrs.,  name  of 
I  duchess  of  Marlboi'ough, 

!  292. 

j  Fretville,  interview  at,  54. 

Freya,  ii. 

Friars  in  England,  80. 
j  Frisians,  10. 

I  Frobisher,  194,  195,  204. 

!  Frontinus,  Julius,  4. 

Fuentes  de  Onoro,  battle, 
44D 

Fgrd,  27,  29. 


G. 

Gage,  general,  424. 

Galgacus,  4. 

Gambler,  admiral,  bom¬ 
bards  Copenhagen,  440. 

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  154.  Advises 
the  Six  Articles,  162. 
Leader  of  the  Catholic 
party,  164,  165.  Struck 
out  of  the  council  of 
regency,  168.  Impri¬ 
soned,  169, 170.  Released 
and  made  chancellor, 
175.  Marries  Mary  and 
Philip,  176.  Negotiates 
with  the  pope,  177.  At¬ 
titude  towards  persecu¬ 
tion,  ib.  Death,  178. 

Garibaldi,  468,  472. 

Garter,  order,  instituted, 
99. 

Gauls,  2. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  91. 

Germain,  St.,  of  Auxerre, 
7- 

Geoffrey  (Plantagenet)  ot 
Anjou,  marries  Matilda, 
daughter  of  .Henrj’- 1.,  46. 
48,  49- 

- ,  son  ol  Henry  II.,  5f, 

57,  64,  69. 
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Geoffrey,  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  6j. 

George  I.,  reign  of,  301- 
J05. 

- II.,  reign  of,  jo6-ji8. 

- III.,  reign  of,  3  i^j48. 

- IV.,  prince  of  Vvales, 

dissipation  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  330.  Regent,  342. 
Reign  of,  350-353. 

- ,  prince,  of  Denmark, 

manies  Anne,  276,  291. 

Georgia,  disputes  with 
Spain  respecting,  308. 

Gerberoi,  battle,  40. 

Gesiths,  27. 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  345. 

Gibraltar  taken,  295.  Re¬ 
linquished  by  Spain,  299. 
First  siege  of,  305.  Me¬ 
morable  siege,  326. 

Gifford,  reveals  Babing- 
ton’s  conspiracy,  189. 

Ginkell,  281.  Takes  Ath- 
lone,  ib.  Besieges  Lime¬ 
rick,  ib, 

Gladstone, chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  364.  Budget 
of  1853,  364.  Resigns, 
365.  Financial  policy, 
368.  Secures  rep  al  of 
paper  duties,  372.  Leader 
of  Commons,  373.  Lea¬ 
der  of  Liberal  party,  ib. 
Prime  minister,  375.  Re¬ 
signs,  378.  Retires  from 
leadership,  378.  Second 
ministry,  383.  Third 
ministry,  386.  Home 
Rule  bill  defeated,  ib. 

Glastonbury,  18,  24. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  282. 

Glendower,  Owen,  in. 

Gloucester,  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of,  quarrels 
with  Simon  de  Montfort, 
78. 

— -,  son,  78,  79. 

- -,  Thomas,  duke  of, 

uncle  of  Richard  II.,  106. 
Death,  107. 

- ,  numpbre5%  duke  of, 

uncle  of  Henry  VI.,  pro¬ 
tector,  117.  Marries 
Jacqueline  of  Hainan  It, 
1 18.  Popularity  of,  1 21. 
Death,  122. 

- ,  Richard,  duke  of, 

assists  in  the  murder  of 
prince  Edward,  130. 
Seizes  Edward  V.,  I33- 
Named  protector,  ib. 
Accepts  the  crown,  ib. 
(Richard  III.). 


Gloucester,  duke  of  (son  of 
Anne),  death,  287,  290. 
Goderich,  viscount,  'Jire- 
mier,  352. 

Godfrey,  sir  Edmondsbury, 
263.  Murdered,  264. 
Godolphin,  lord,  treasurer, 
292.  Dismissed,  297. 
Godwine,  earl,  31,  32,  33- 
Gordon,  duke  of,  opposes 
William  III ,  280.  - 

- ,  lord  George,  riots, 

327. 

- ,  general,  385. 

Goring,  230. 

Goschen,  Mr.,  386. 
Gourdon,  Bertrand  de, 
wounds  Richard  I.,  67. 
Grace,  Pilgrimage  of,  161. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  deserts 
James  II.,  276. 

- ,  duke  of,  322. 

Graham’s  Dyke,  5. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
265.  (See  Dundee). 

- ,  sir  James,  home-se¬ 
cretary,  355 

Grattan,  Henry,  328,  336. 
Graves,  admiral,  325. 

Great  Britain,  name  of 
England  and  Scotland 
united,  292. 

Greece,  independence  of, 
352. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  284. 
Gregory  the  Great,  pope 
send  missionaries  to 
England,  15. 

Grenville,  sir  John,  2^4. 

- ,  George,  ministry  of, 

321.  Proposes  American 
Stamp  Act.  ib. 

- ,  lord,  premier,  339. 

Grey,  loi  d,  of  Ruthyn,  i  >  i . 

- ,  earl  (see  Ilowick) 

premier,  355.  Resigns, 
557- 

- ,  sir  Tliomas,  executed 

114. 

- ,  lady  Jane,  marries 

lord  Dudley,  17.^.  Pro¬ 
claimed  queen,  ib.  Be¬ 
headed,  176. 

- ,  Catharine,  196. 

Grim,  Cambridge  monk, 
54- 

Grindal,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  199,  200. 

I  Grostete.  Robert,  80. 
Gualo,  papal  legate,  75. 
Guiana,  Raleigh’s  voyage 
to,  207. 

Guiuegate,  or  Spurs,  battle, 
M5. 


Guiscard  stabs  Harley,  297. 

!  Guise,  duke  of,  massacres 
the  Huguenots,  183. 

-  duke  of,  forms  the 

League,  194.  Assassin¬ 
ated,  ib. 

- ,  Mary  of,  169,  182. 

Gunhilda  massacred  by 
Ethelred,  26. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  209,  sq. 

Guthrum,  the  Dane,  21. 
Baptized,  22. 


H. 

\  Habeas  Corpus,  writ  of, 
71.  Act,  265. 

Hadrian,  rampart,  of,  4. 

5  Hale,  sir  Edward,  collusive 
trial  of,  273. 

Halidon  Hill,  battle,  95. 
Halifax,  marquess  of,  265, 

I  269.  Opposes  Exclusion 
,  bill,  266.  Privy  seal, 

,  279. 

- ,  Montague,  earl  of, 

286. 

Hall,  chronicle  of,  180. 
Hallelujah  victory,  7. 
Hamilton,  duke  of,  raises 
men  in  support  of  Charles 
1 ,  241.  Defeated,  ib. 
Hammond,  governor  of 
Carisbrooke,  240. 
Hampden,  John,  refuses  to 
i  pay  ship-money,  223. 

!  Opposes  Straffonl’s  at- 
i  tiinder,  228  Supports 
'  the  Puritans,  229.  Killed, 

!  234. 

i  Hampton  Court,  Confer¬ 
ence  at,  208. 

I  Hanover,  treaty  of,  305. 

Overrun ‘by  the  French, 

;  313*  Seized  by  France, 

j  338.  Made  a  kingdom, 

1  344-  St-parated  from 

'  British  Crown,  357. 

1  Harfleur  taken  by  Henry 
;  V.,  115. 

!  Harley,  Robert,  speaker, 

]  286.  Chancellor  of  ex¬ 

chequer,  296.  Dismissed, 

!  297.  Made  earl  of  Ox- 

I  ford  and  treasurer,  298. 
(See  Oxfoi'd.) 

Harold  Ilarefoot,  son  of 
Canute,  32. 

- ,  son  of  earl  Godwine, 

33,  34-  Accedes  to  the 
^  throne,  34.  Defeats  Ha- 
I  rold  Ilardradaand  Tosti; 
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ib.  Defeated  and  slain 
at  Hastings,  35. 

Harold,  Hardrada,  34.  1 

Harrison,  major,  242.  j 
Hartba'Cnut,  king,  reign 
of,  32. 

Hartington,  lord,  3’]8, 386. 
Harvey,di8coversthe  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  290. 
Hasting,  Danish  leader,  j 
22.  I 

Hastings,  battle,  35-  ' 

- ,  claims  the  Scotch  | 

crown,  84.  i 

- , lord,  beheaded,  133. 

- ,  Warren,  first  gover-  j 

nor-general  of  India,  jjo.  | 
Administration,  ib.  Im- ; 
peachment,  ib.  I 

Havannali  taken,  320.  lie- , 
stored  to  Spain,  321.  j 
Havre,  occupied  by  the 
English,  183. 

Haw&,  admiral  sir  Ed¬ 
ward,  victory  off  Quibe-  i 
ron,  31J. 

Hawkins,  sir  John,  193. 

- ,  Richard,  son  of  sir 

John, 194. 

Hazlerig,  sir  Arthur,  2}o. 
Heathfield,  battle,  16. 
Heathfield,  lord  (see  Elliot). 
Hedgley  Moor,  battle,  128. 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  ii,  12. 
Henrietta  of  France,  213. 

Marries  Charles  I.,  218. 
Hknky  I.,  41  Brothers  at 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  35. 
Reign  of,  44-47. 

-  II.,  prince,  acquires 

Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Maine,  48.  Marries  Elea¬ 
nor  of  Guienne,  ib.  In¬ 
vades  England,  49. 
Reign  of,  50-63. 

- -  III.,  reign  of,  74-80.  j 

- IV., reign  of,  110-112.; 

- V.,  reign  of,  113-116.  | 

- VI.,  reign  of,  117-126.  j 

Imprisoned,  128.  Re- 1 
stored,  129.  Death,  130. 1 
-  VII.,  reign  of,  137- j 

-  \III.,  reign  of,  144-' 

166. 

- ,  son  of  Henry  II.,  I 

crowned,  53.  Rebels,  57. 
Death,  62.  ! 

- ,  prince,  son  of  Jame.s  | 

1.,  deatl),  211. 

- emperoi',  marries  1 

Matilda,  48.  | 

— —VI.,  emperor,  releases  ' 
Richard  I.,  66. 


Henry  III.  of  Franco, 
assassinated,  194. 

- IV.  of  France,  assisted 

by  Elizabeth,  194.  Re¬ 
nounces  Protestantism, 
ib. 

- ,  of  Blois,  bishop  of 

Winchester,  47,  48. 
Heptarchy,  the,  15. 
Heretoga,  26,  28. 

Here  ward,  resists  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  39. 

Hermiii  street  (.“^ee  Irmin). 
Hertford,  earl  of,  165.  Pro¬ 
tector,  168.  Created  duke 
of  Somerset,  ib.  (,S’ee  So¬ 
merset.)  I 

Hexham,  battle,  128.  i 
High  Commission  court,  j 
200.  Abolished,  228.  i 

-  Court  of  Justice,  to 

try  Charles  1.,  217.  ' 

Hill,  Abigail  (Masham,  * 
Mrs.),  242.  j 

Hillsborough,  earl  of,  290.  ^ 
Ilistrio-Mastix,  Prynne’s, 
222. 

Hoadley,  bishop,  305. 
Hobbes,  290. 

Hoche,  general,  334. 
Hohenlinden,  battle,  336. 
Holinshed,  chronicle  of, 
180. 

Holland,  revolts  against 
Spain,  187.  Relations  of 
Elizabeth  with,  188. 
Truce  with  Spain,  21 1. 
War  under  Common¬ 
wealth  with,  248.  Peace, 
252.  First  war  under 
Charles  II.  with,  258. 
Peace  of  Breda,  260.  ' 
Triple  Alliance  with, ! 
261.  Second  war  with,  | 
26r.  Peace  with,  262. 
Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
288.  Joins  Triple  and 
Quadruple  Alliances, 
303.  Joins  treaty  of 
Hanover,  305.  Quarrels 
with  England,  325.  Peace 
with  327.  Conquered 
by  France,  334.  King¬ 
dom  of,  341. 

Holies,  holds  the  speaker, 
222.  Accused  of  trea¬ 
son,  230.  ^ 

Ilolmby,  Charle.s  I.  con-' 
fined  at,  240. 

Holy  Alliance,  351.  i 

Homage,  ecclesiastical,' 

45- 

Home  Rule,  party  of,  383. 
Bill,  386. 


Honorius  withdraws  his 
legions  from  Britain,  7. 

Hood,  sir  Samuel,  admiral, 
326.  Made  an  Irish  ba¬ 
ron,  ib.  Takes  Toulon, 
3 34.  Corsica,  ib. 

Hooker,  2C^. 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  171.  Imprisoned, 
175.  Burnt,  178. 

Horne  Tooke,  335. 

Hospitallers,  the,  91. 

Hotspur,  III. 

Hotham,  sir  John,  parlia¬ 
mentary  governor  of 
Hull,  230,  231. 

Hounslow  Heath,  march 
to,  240.  Camp  at,  274. 

Howard,  Catliarine,  mar¬ 
ries  Henry  VIII.,  163. 
Beheaded,  ib. 

- ,  admiral  sir  Edward, 

killed,  145. 

- ,  lord,  of  Ellingham, 

admiral,  193.  Defeats 
the  Spanish  Armada, 
ib. 

- ,  lord,  joins  Whig  con¬ 
spiracy,  268.  Betrays 
his  colleagues,  268. 

Howe,  general,  323.  Takes 
New  York,  324.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  ib. 

- ,  lord,  relieves  Gib¬ 
raltar.  326.  Victory  of 
ist  J  line,  334. 

llowick,  lord,  339.  Bill 
for  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  3  39.  {See  Grey.) 

Hubert  Walter,  archbishoi* 
of  Canterbury,  67.  Death, 
69. 

Hugh,  St.,  bishop  oi  Lin¬ 
coln,  67. 

Huguenots,  183,  194.  As¬ 
sisted  by  Elizabeth,  183- 
Expedition  against,  218. 
Aided  by  Buckingham, 
219, 

Humber,  country  beyond, 
devasta'ed  by  William, 
39- 

Jlamhle  Petition  and  Ad¬ 
vice,  bill  so  called,  251. 

Hundreds,  27,  29,  30,  40, 
60. 

Huss,  John,  114. 

Husklsson,  Mr.,  352. 

Hyde,  sir  Edward,  228, 
229.  Opposes  the  Re¬ 
monstrance,  229.  Created 
earl  of  Clarendon,  257. 
{See  Clarendon.) 

llyder  .\li,  330. 
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Ibrahim  Pasha,  152,  ;6o. 

Tceni,  j. 

Ida,  king  of  Bcrnicia,  1  j. 

lerne,  2. 

Jkenild  street,  7. 

Impeachment,  first  nse  of, 
loj.  Revived  under 
James  1.,  21  s:. 

Ini,  king  of  Wessex,  17, 
18. 

Income  tax,  161,  364. 

India,  British,  history,  115, 
316,  330, 367. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  69. 
Excommunicates  king 
John,  70. 

Independents,  rise  of,  235, 
2j6,  Triumph  of,  238, 
240. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of, 
262.  James  II. 's  declar¬ 
ation  of,  274. 

Inglis,  sir  Robert,  353. 

Inkermann,  battle,  365. 

Inquest,  system  of,  60,  6r. 

Instrument  of  government, 
249. 

Investitures,  contest  of,  45. 

Ireland,  conversion  of,  8. 
Early  history,  5;.  Con- 
((uered  by  Henry  II.,  57. 
The  duke  of  York  in, 
123.  Warbeck  in,  141. 
Poyning’s  law,  141, 
Henry  VTII.,  king  of, 
164.  Under  Elizabeth, 
195.  Rebellion,  229.  Eng¬ 
lish  massacred,  ib.  Re¬ 
duced  by  Cromwell,  246, 
.Tames  II. ’s  policy  in, 
274.  Reduced  by  William 
III.,  281.  Harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of,  281.  Condition 
in  i8th  century,  328. 
Concessions  to,  329. 
Grattan’s  parliament, 
329,  315-  Lord  Fitz- 

william  in,  336.  Rising 
of  1798,  336.  Union  with 
England,  336.  Distur¬ 
bances  in,  356.  Coercion 
bill,  ib.  Famine,  363. 
Fenian  movement,  363, 
374.  Disestablishment 
of  Church,  375.  Land 
Act  of  1870,  375.  Par- 
nellite  party  in,  383, 
Land  Act  of  1881,  383. 
Rule  of  lord  Spencer  in. 


384.  Home  Rule  Bill 
rejected,  386. 

Ireton,  246. 

Irmin  street,  7. 

i  Isabel,  second  wife  of  king 
John,  69. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  marries  prince 
Edward  (Edward  II.), 
90.  Intrigues  Avith  Mor¬ 
timer,  93.  Invades  Eng¬ 
land,  ib.  Imprisoned,  95. 

- ,  daughter  of  Cliarles 

VI.,  married  to  Richard 
II.,  107. 

- ,  of  Spain,  362. 

Isandhlana,  battle,  382. 

Isca  Silurum,  6. 


J. 

Jacobite,  rising  of  1715, 
302.  Conspiracy,  305. 
Rising  of  1745,  310,  31 1. 
Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
marries  Gloucester,  118. 
Jacquerie,  the,  loi. 
Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg, 
marries  Bedford,  1 20. 
Marries  sir  Richard 
Woodvillc,  129. 

Jamaica  acquired,  252. 
James  I.,  reign  of,  205- 
21'’. 

- II.,  reign  of,  270-277. 

- I.  of  Scotland  detained 

at  English  court,  in. 
Restored,  112. 

-  IV.  of  Scotland  sup¬ 
ports  Perkin  Warbeck, 

141.  Marries  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  VH., 

142.  Slain  at  Flodden, 
146,  149. 

- V.  of  Scotland,  164. 

- VI.  of  Scotland,  185;. 

(.Sfee  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land.) 

- ,  pretender,  birth,  275. 

{See  Pretender.) 
Jeffreys,  chief  justice,  267. 
Bloody  circuit,  273. 
Chancellor,  273. 

Jena,  battle  of,  340. 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Sala- 
din,  66. 

Jervis,  admiral  sir  John, 
334.  Defeats  the  Span¬ 
ish  fleet,  ib.  IMade  earl 
St.  Vincent,  ib. 

Jesuits,  conspiracies  of, 
i88.  Law  against,  201. 


Jews  massacred,  65.  Ban¬ 
ished,  89.  How  cx- 
I  eluded  from  parliament, 
j  353.  Admitted,  367. 

.Joan  d’Arc,  history,  119. 
Captured  and  burnt, 
120. 

:  John,  prince,  57.  Rebels, 
63.  Intrigues  against  his 
I  brother,  king  Richard, 
66.  King,  reign  of,  68- 
73- 

- ,  king  of  France,  cap¬ 
tured  bythe  Black  Prince 
j  at  Poitiers,  10 1. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  318, 
j  .Tones,  Inigo,  290. 

Jon  son,  Ben,  290. 

!  .Joppa,  66. 

i  .Joseph  I.,  empeior,  296. 

Joyce,  cornet,  seizes 
t  Charles  I.,  241. 
i  Jubilee  of  queen  Victoria, 
386. 

J udges,  subservience  of, 
under  the  Stuarts,  215, 
223,  273.  Made  inde¬ 
pendent,  288. 

Judicature  Act,  377. 

Judith,  niece  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  39. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  14',  151. 

Junot,  marshal,  340, 

Junta  of  Seville,  340. 

Jurj',  trial  by,  origin  of,  61. 

Justices,  itinerant,  60, 

Justinian,  the  English, title 
of  Edward  I.,  87, 

Jutes,  10,  II,  12. 

Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
attends  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  243, 


K. 

Katharine  of  France,  mar¬ 
ries  Henry  V.,  115. 

Marries  Owen  Tudor, 
it6,  134. 

Kenilworth,  the  award  of, 
79- 

Kenmure,  lord,  proclaims 
pretender,  302.  Execu¬ 
ted,  303. 

Kent,  kingdom  of,  ii,  12, 

15- 

— ,  earl  of,  joins  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  93.  Exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mortimer,  95. 
— ,  earl  of,  superintends 
the  execution  of  queen 
Mary,  190. 
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Kent,  duke  of,  marriage 
and  death,  J48. 

Ket,.  Norfolk  rebel,  170. 

Khartoum,  siege  of,  385. 

Kildare,  Fitzgerald,  earl  of, 
supports  Simnel,  139. 

Kilmarnock,  earl,executed, 
311. 

Killiecrankie,  battle,  280. 

Kilmainham,  383. 

Kimbolton,  lord,  230, 

Kingship,  origin  of,  in 
England,  28. 

Kirk  of  Field,  Darnley’s 
murder  at,  185. 

K  irke,  colonel,  inh  umani  ty, 
272. 

Kirkpatrick,  sir  Thomas, 
assassinates  Comyn,  86. 

Knolles,  author  of  ‘History 
of  the  Turks,’  203. 

Knox,  John,  182.  Quarrels 
with  queen  Mary,  183. 


L. 

I^ackland,  name  of  John, 

68. 

La  Hogue,  battle,  284. 

I.,ake,  general,  defeats  Irish 
rebels,  336. 

Lambert,  253.  Excepted 
from  indemnity,  256. 
Trial,  ih.  Reprieved,  ih. 

Lancaster,  Thomas  earl  of, 
takes  up  arms  against 
Gaveston,  91.  Makes 
war  on  Edward  II.,  92. 
Executed,  ih. 

- ,  Henry  earl  of,  guar¬ 
dian,  9?.  . 

- ,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 

of,  commands  in  France, 
402.  Leader  of  court 
party,  402.  Opposed  to 
the  clergy,  403.  Candi¬ 
date  for  crown  of  Castile, 
106.  Death,  107.  Descen¬ 
dants,  135. 

- ,  Henry  duke  of,  son 

of  Gaunt,  deposes  Rich-  ! 
ard  II.,  108.  Seizes  the  ! 
crown,  ih.  (Henry  IV.)  ' 
Genealogy,  ih.  j 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of’ 
Canterbury,  41. 

Langside,  tattle,  185.  ! 

Langton,  Stephen,  elected  , 
primate,  69.  Produces : 
Henry  I.’s  charter,  71. 
Goes  to  Rome,  75.  Ap-  j 
pointed  legatus  natns,ib. 


Lansdown,  battle,  234.  ^ 

Lansdowne,  marquess  of, 
president  of  council,  35;. 
Latimer,  bishop  of  Wor- ' 
cester,  160,  162.  Impri- ! 
soued,  175.  Burnt,  178.  ’ 
Sermons  of,  i8o. 

Laud,  bishop,  221.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury, 
223.  Unpopularity,  225. 
Impeached,  226. 
Lauderdale,  earl  of,  260, 
261,  262,  265. 

;  League,  Catholic,  194. 

-  and  Covenant,  So¬ 
lemn,  224. 

Leake,  sir  John,  admiral, 

:  295. 

Leicester,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of,  leader  of 
the  barons,  77.  Defeats 
!  Henry  II 1.  at  Lewes,  73 . 

!  Summons  a  parliament, 
79.  Slain,  ih. 

I - ,  Dudley,  earl  of,  184. 

'  Favours  the  puritans, 
200.  Commands  in  Hol- 
I  land,  188. 

i  Leinster,  kingdom  of,  57. 
Leipzig,  battle  of,  344. 
Lenthall,  speaker,  225. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  147,  149 
Dies,  149. 

Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  33. 
Leofa  assassinates  Ed¬ 
mund,  23. 

Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
arrests  Richard  I.,  66. 

- ,  of  Saxe  Coburg 

(afterwards  king  of  the 
Belgians),  prince,  con¬ 
sort  of  princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  348. 

Lecly,  Scotch  general,  246. 

Defeated  at  Dunbar,  247. 
Tjeuthen,  battle,  313. 
Levellers,  245.  Put  down 
by  Cromwell,  ih. 

Leven,  earl  of,  commands 
the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
236,  237- 

Lever  Maur,  or  the  Great 
Light  (Lucius),  8. 

Lewes,  battle,  78.  Alise  of, 
ih. 

Lexington,  skirmish  at, 
323. 

Llewellyn.prince  of  Wales, 
82.  Conquered  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  83. 

Ligny,  battle,  345- 
Limerick,  siege  of,  281. 

Pacification  of,  28 r. 
Lincoin,  battle,  75. 


Lincoln,  John,  earl  of,  sup¬ 
ports  Simnel,  139. 

Lindesey,  13. 

Literature,  Anglo-Saxon, 
19.  In  the  14th  century, 
109.  In  the  Reformation 
period,  179, 180.  In  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  203. 
In  the  i7tli  century,  290. 
In  the  age  of  Anne,  300. 
Under  George  11.,  318. 

Liturgy,  Edward  VL’s, 
169.  Elizabeth’s,  198. 
English,  imposed  on 
Scotch  church,  223. 

Liverpool,  lord,  secretary 
at  war,  341.  Premier, 
■144* 

Loan,  general,  219. 

Locke,  John,  261,  290. 

Lollards,  112,  114,  150. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  rampart 
of,  4. 

London,  Roman  Colony,  4. 
Bridge,  44.  Overawed 
bj’  Cromwell’s  army, 
240.  Plague,  259.  Fire 
01,  ih.  Improved,  260. 
Charter  surrendered, 
267.  In  the  Gordon  riots, 
127- 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  280. 
Relieved,  ib. 

Lostwithiel,  surrender  at, 
238. 

Lothian,  seized  by  Scots, 
32. 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  di¬ 
vorces  Eleanor,  48.  Alli¬ 
ance  with  Henry  II.,  51. 
Supports  Becket,  53. 

- ,  prince  (Louis  VIII.), 

son  of  Philip,  assists  the 
English  barons,  72.  Eva¬ 
cuates  England,  75. 

-  IX.  repulses  Henry 

111.,  76.  Arbitrates  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the 

barons,  78. 

- X.,  death  of,  96. 

- XI.  assists  queen 

Margaret,  128.  For¬ 

wards  Warwick’s  inva¬ 
sion,  129.  Treaty  with 
Edward  IV.,  131. 

-  XIL,  Holy  League 

against,  145.  Marries 
princess  Mary,  146. 

Death,  ib. 

-  XIV.,  assumes  gov¬ 
ernment,  258.  Aids  the 
Dutch,  259.  Triple 
I  Alliance  against,  261. 

I  Concludes  treaty  of 
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Dover,  ib.  Attacks  the 
Dutch,  ih.  Bribes 
Charles  II.,  262,  261. 
Revokes  edict  of  Nantes, 
27  j.  Reception  of  James 
II.,  276.  Lends  him  a 
fleet,  280.  Coalition 
against,  282.  Concludes 
treaties  of  partition,  286. 
Acknowledges  the  pre¬ 
tender,  288.  Acknow¬ 
ledges  George  I.,  joi. 
Death,  jo2. 

Louis  XV.,  accession,  jo2. 
Invades  Flanders,  109. 

- XVIII.,  restored,  J44. 

Flies,  345.  Restored, 

147- 

- Philippe,  king  of  the 

French,  354. 

Louisbourg  taken,  jio 

Lovat,  lord,  executed,  31 1. 

Lowe,  Robert  (lord  Sher- 1 
brooke),  371- 

Lucius,  prince,  7,  8. 

Ludlow,  colonel,  246. 

Luther,  Martin,  147. 

Luxemburg,  John  of,  cap- , 
tures  Joan  of  Arc,  120. 

Lyndhurst,  lord,  359. 

Lynn,  disaster  of  King 
John  at,  72. 

Lytton,  lord,  378. 


M. 

i 

Macbeth,  3  j.  i 

Mclan  of  Glencoe,  282.  i 
Mack,  general,  defeated  at  | 
Ulm,  339-  i 

Mackintosh,  sir  James, 
Vindiciee  Gallicse,  332.  j 
Madias,  315. 

Magdala  taken  ,374.  | 

TMagenta,  battle,  368.  - 

Magna  Charta,  71.  Con¬ 
firmations  of,  75,  89. 
Magus  Muir,  battle,  265. 
Mahdi,  the,  385 
Main,  the,  plot,  207. 
Mainwaring,  sermon  of, 
220. 

Major-generals,  Crom¬ 
well’s,  251. 

Majuba  Hill,  battle,  384. 
jNIalcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 

23. 

- II.  reduced  by  Cnut, 

32. 

- Hi.  (Kenmore),  33. 

Marries  Margaret,  39. 
Swears  fealty  to  William 


II.,  43.  Daughter  ; 
marries  Henry  I.  44.  f 
Malcolm  IV.,  surrenders  | 
Northumberland,  51.  | 

Malmesbury,  battle  of,  49.  1 

- ,  lord,  embassy  to ; 

Paris,  334*  I 

Malplaquet,  battle,  295. 
Malta  surrendered,  336,  ( 

337. 

Manchester,  riots  at,  347. 
Mandubratius,  2.  i 

iManor,  60. 

Mansfield,  lord  (Mun'ay), 
chief  justice,  312.  Li¬ 
brary  burnt,  327. 

Mantes  burnt,  40 
Mar’s  Insurrection,  302 
March,  Mortimer,  earl  of 
(see  Mortimer). 

Margaret,  the  maid  of  Nor¬ 
way,  83.  Queen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ib.  Death,  84. 

-  of  Anjou,  marries 

Henry  VI.,  t2i.  Gains 
the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
124.  Of  St.  Albans,  125. 
Army  defeated  at  Tow- 
ton,  128.  Twice  defeat¬ 
ed,  lb.  Escapes  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  ib.  Reconciled 
with  Warwick,  129. 
Lands  at  Weymouth, 

130.  Captured  at  Tew¬ 
kesbury,  ib.  Death, 

131. 

- ,  daughter  of  Henry 

VIL,  marries  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  142. 

Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria, 
succession  opposed,  308. 
Flies  to  Hungary,  309. 
Supported  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  ib. 

Maria  Louisa,  archduchess, 
marries  Napoleon,  341.  j 
Marlborough,  John; 
Churchill  (see  Church- 1 
ill),  duke  of,  expedition 
to  Ireland,  281.  In¬ 
fluence  over  Anne,  292. 
Captain  •  General,  292. 
Campaign,  293.  Duke¬ 
dom,  ib.  Campaign,  ib. 
Victorious  at  Blenheim, 
294.  Relies  upon  the 
Whigs,  296.  Victorious 
at  Ramillies,  295.  Vic¬ 
torious  at  Oudenarde,  ib. 
At  Malplaquet,  ib.  In¬ 
fluence  declines,  297 . 
Charged  with  peculation, 
298.  Censured  by  the 
commons,  ib.  Retires 


to  Antwerp,  ib.  Death, 
299. 

Marlborough,  duchess  of, 
governs  Anne,  292. 
Decline  of  her  influence, 
296.  Dismissed,  297. 
Vindication  of,  299. 

Marprelate,  Martin,  200. 

Marriage  Act.  Royal,  327. 

Marston  Moor,  battle,  237. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.,  marries  Louis  XII., 
146.  Marries  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  ib. 

- ,  daughter  of  Henry 

Vin.,151.  Queen,  reign 
of,  172-180. 

- ,  queen  of  Scots,  164. 

Sent  to  France,  169.  As¬ 
sumes  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  182.  Returns  to 
Scotland,  183.  Corre¬ 
sponds  with  Elizabeth, 
184.  Marries  Damley, 
ib.  Bears  James,  185. 
Marries  Bothwell,  ib. 
Surrenders  at  Carberry 
Hill,  ib.  Confined  at 
Lochleven  Castle,  ib. 
Resigns  the  crown,  ib. 
Escapes  to  England,  ib. 
Consents  to  a  trial,  186. 
Carried  to  Bolton,  ib. 
Removed  to  Tutbury,  ib. 
Entertains  Norfolk’s  pro¬ 
posals,  186.  Party  in 
her  favour,  ib.  Renews 
her  correspondence  with 
Norfolk,  187.  Implicated 
in  Babington’s  conspi¬ 
racy,  189.  Conveyed  to 
Fotheringhay  castle,  ib. 
Trial,  ib.  Condemned. 
ib.  Execution,  190. 

- ,  princess,  daughter  of 

James  II., marries  prince 
of  Orange,  263.  Crown 
settled  on,  277.  Reign, 
278-284. 

Maserfield,  battle,  16. 

Masham,  Mrs,,  ingratiates 
herself  with  QueenAnne, 
296. 

Massachusetts  Bay  plant¬ 
ed,  210.  Colony  of, 
321. 

Massena,  342. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  ]\Ial- 
colm  III.,  marries  Henry 
I.,  44- 

- ,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 

married  to  the  emperor, 
46.  Marries  Geoffrey  of 
Ai\jou,  ib.  Appointed 
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Henry’s  successor,  ib. 
Invades  England,  48. 
Acknowledged  as  queen, 
ib.  Retires  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  ih. 

Maud,  consort  of  Henry  I., 
44.  Death,  46. 

Maurice,  princ^, 
Maximilian,  *  emperor, 
serves  under  Henry 
VIII.,  145.  Death,  148. 
Maximus,  6. 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  258. 
Meal-tub  plot,  266. 

Meath,  kingdom  of,  56. 
Medici,  Catharine  de,  194. 
Medina  Sidonia,  duke  of, 
commands  the  Armada, 

192,  191- 

Melbourne,  lord,  home  se¬ 
cretary,  J55,  Premier, 
356,  Dismissed,  ib. 
Retmns  to  office,  J57. 
Supported  by  O’Connell, 
ib.  Resigns,  760. 
Mellitus,  i;. 

Melville,  sir  James,  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  Both- 
well,  185. 

Mercia,  10.  The  March,  i  j . 
History  of,  13,  16.  As¬ 
cendency  of,  17.  Under 
OfiFa,  18.  Conquered  by 
Egbert,  18.  Earldom 
of,  31.  Jb  14. 

Merton,  Walter  of,  80. 
Middlesex,  earl  of,  trea¬ 
surer,  impeached.  216. 
Middle-Sexe,  kingdom,  10, 
12. 

Milan  Decree,  340. 
Millenary  Petition,  208.  j 
Milton,  245,  290.  I 

Minden,  battle,  313.  j 
Minorca,  taken  by  the  I 
English,  295.  Ceded  by  | 
Spain,  299.  Captured  j 
by  the  French,  312.! 
Restored  to  England,  1 
321.  Surrendered  to, 
Spain,  327. 

Misprison  of  treason,  T 57.  ; 
Model,  the  New,  238.  j 
Moidart,  seven  men  of,  | 
3  to.  I 

Moltke,  count,  373. 
Mompesson,  sir  Giles,  im- ! 

peached,  215. 
ilona  (Anglesea),  4. 
Monasteries  suppressed, 
159, 162.  I 

Monckton,  general,  320.  1 

Monk,  general,  march  to 
London,  253.  Sends  a ' 


message  to  Charles  II., 
ib.  (See  Albemarle.) 
Monmouth,  birthplace  of 
Henry  V.,  113. 

-  duke  of,  routs  the 

Covenanters,  265.  Can¬ 
didate  for  the  succession, 
ib.  Conspires  against 
the  duke  of  York,  268. 
Banished,  269.  Inva¬ 
sion,  272.  Assumes  the  ^ 
ti  tie  of  king,  ib.  Defeat 
and  flight,  ib.  Execu¬ 
tion,  ib.  j 

Monopolies,  201. 

Montague,  lord,  twice  de-  { 
feats  qtieen  Margaret,  | 
128.  I 

Montagu,  ambassador  at ! 
Paris,  informs  against  I 
Dan  by,  264.  | 

jMontcalm,  marquess  de, 
governor  of  Canada,  314, 
Death,  315.  | 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  earl  of  1 
Leicester  (see  Leicester,  j 
earl  of), 

- ,  count  de,  claims  Brit¬ 
tany,  97. 

Montrose,  earl  of,  defeated 
at  Philiphaugb,  239. 
Defeated  and  hanged,  I 
246. 

Moore,  general  sir  John, 
invades  Spain,  340. 1 
i  Killed,  341. 
j  Morcar,  earl  of  Northum- 
j  berland,  34.  Submits  | 
to  William,  38.  Rebels,  j 
38,  Joins  Hereward, 
59-  I 

Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peter- : 

borough,  295.  , 

More,  sir  Thomas,  speaker,  , 
149.  Chancellor,  153.  i 
Refuses  the  oath  of  sue-  | 
cession,  158.  Executed, 
158.  Author  of  Utopia,  \ 
180. 

Moreau,  general,  336.  I 
Moreville,  Hugh  de,  54.  1 

Morley,  Mrs.,  assumed 
name  of  queen  Anne,  ^ 
292. 

Mortier,  marshal,  338. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  earl  of 
March,  intrigues  with 
queen  Isabella,  93.  Puts 
Edward  JI,  to  death,  ib.  | 
Surprised  and  executed 
by  Edward  III.,  95.  ' 

Mortmain,  statute  of,  87, 
106, 

Moscow  burnt,  344, 


Mountcashel,  lord,  defeated 
and  captured,  280. 

Mounteagle,  lord,  discovers 
Gunpowder  Plot,  209. 

Mousehold  Heath,  170. 

Mowbray,  earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  opposes  Richard 
II.,  106.  Made  duke  of 
Norfollc,  107.  Banished, 
107, 

- ,  Thomas,  earl  of 

Nottingham,  rebels 
against  Henry  IV.,  in. 
Executed,  ib. 

Munster,  kingdom  of,  56. 

Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
341- 

Murray,  earl  of,  184.  Re¬ 
gent,  185.  Assassinated, 

186. 

Mutiny  bill,  origin,  279. 

Mutiny  at  Splthead  and 
the  Nore,  334. 


N. 

Najara,  battle,  102. 

Namur  taken,  284. 

Nantes,  edict,  revoked, 

273. 

Napier,  admiral  sir  Charles, 
366. 

- ,  sir  Robert,  com¬ 
mands  Abyssinian  ex¬ 
pedition,  374. 

Napoleon  I.,  besieges  Tou¬ 
lon,  334.  Expedition  to 
Egypt,  335.  First  con¬ 
sul,  ib.  Insults  our 
ambas.sador,  337.  Em¬ 
peror,  338.  Enters 
Vienna,  339.  Seizes 
Portugal,  340.  And 
Spain,  ib.  Enters 
Vienna,  341.  Marries 
Maria  Louisa,  341.  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Russia.  344. 
Struggles  in  Germany, 
ib.  Abdicates,  ib. 
I.ands  at  Cannes,  345. 
Enters  Belgium,  ib. 
Defeat  and  flight,  346. 
Conveyed  to  St.  Helena, 
347.  Death,  ib. 

—  n.,  347. 

-  III.,  emperor,  364. 

Attempted  assassination 
of,  367.  Aids  the 
Italians,  368.  Fall  of, 
376. 

Naseby,  battle,  239. 
National  debt,  290. 
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Navariiio,  battle,  352.  [ 

Navarre,  conquered  by  ' 
Spain,  145.  Henry  of,  i 
194.  i 

Navigation  laws,  248. 

Repealed,  26?. 

Navy,  under  Henry  VIII., 
145.  Under  Elizabeth, 
192. 

Nechtansmere,  battle,  17. 
Nelson,  J34.  At  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  ib.  Rear-admiral, 
ib.  At  Aboukir.  315. 
A  baron,  ib.  Bombards 
Copenhagen,  3  J7.  Chases 
the  French  fleet,  3  38. : 
At  Trafalgar,  ib.  Death, : 
3  39.  Funeral,  ib. 

Nero,  4. 

Netherlands,  revolt  of  the, 
187. 

Neville’s  Cross,  battle,  99. 
Neville,  lord,  impeached, 
103, 

- ,  carl  of  ^V’ estmore- , 

land.  III,  I2J. 

- ,  Anne,  marries  prince  ' 

of  Wales,  129.  Marries 
Gloucester,  1 30.  1 

- ,  Isabel,  marries  Cla¬ 
rence,  129,  130. 

Newark,  Scotch  army  at, 
239. 

Newburn,  battle,  224. 
Newbury,  battles,  210. 
Newcastle,  negotiations  at, 

239- 

- ,  duke  of,  prime  mi¬ 
nister,  312. 

Newfoundland  discovery 
of,  143.  Colonised,  210. 
Newport,  riots  at,  359. 
Newton,  sir  Isaac,  290. 
Newspapers,  290,  372. 
Newton  Butler,  battle,  I 
280. 

Ney,  marshal,  345.  ! 

Nightingale,  Florence,  I 

365. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  335. 
Nithisdale,  lord,  302.  Es-  I 
cape  of,  303. 

Nivelle,  battle  at  the,  342. 
Noailles,  marshal,  309. 
Nonconformists,  penal 
laws  against,  257,  258. 
Suspended  by  Charles  j 
II.,  262.  Suspended  by  I 
James  II.,  274. 

Nopjurors,  the,  279.  i 

Non-resistance,  oath  of, ! 

257. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  wins , 
battle  of  Flodden,  146.  1 


Norfolk,  duke  of,  president  i 
of  council,  153.  xlrrests  , 
Cromwell,  163.  Attaint 
and  narrow  escape,  165. 

- -,  duke  of,  commis¬ 
sioner  to  try  the  queen 
of  Scots,  186,  Proposes 
marriage  to  her,  ib. 
Committed,  but  released, 
ib.  Conspires  with 
Alva,  187.  Executed, 
ib. 

Normandy,  history  of,  37, 
38.  Sold  to  William  II., 
43.  Reduced  by  Henry 
I.,  45.  Re-united  to ' 
France,  69.  Conquered 
by  Henry  V.,  115.^ 

Again  united  with  j 
France,  121.  ] 

Normans,  influence  of,  ■ 
under  Edward  the  Cou-i 
fessor,  33.  Receive 
English  lands,  40. 
Amalgamate  with  the 
English,  58,  80. 

Norris,  sir  John,  194. 

Northampton,  council  of, 
53.  .Assize  of,  60. 

- -,  battle,  124. 

North,  Council  of  the,  215. 
Abolished,  228. 

North,  lord,  chancellor  of 
exchequer,  322.  Prime 
minister,  ib.  Attempts 
to  conciliate  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  324.  Resigns,  328. 
Coalition  with  Fox,  329. 
Dismissed,  ib. 

-  Briton  paper,  321. 

No.  Forty-five,  ib. 

- Foreland,  battle  off, 

259. 

Northbrook,  lord,  378. 

Northcote,  sir  Stafford,  378. 

Northmen  (Danes,  &c.) 
land  in  Northumbria,  20. 
Ravage  England,  21,  22. 

Northumberland,  carl  of, 
rises  against  Henry  IV''., 
III.  Second  rebellion,  ib. 

- ,  Warwick  becomes 

duke  of  (see  VV^arwick), 

1 7 1.  Ruins  Somerset, 
ib.  Attempt  to  give 
crown  to  Lady  .lane 
Grey,  172,  174.  Exe¬ 
cuted,  175. 

- ,  carl  of,  conspires  to 

liberate  the  queen  of 
Scots,  186. 

Northumbria,  10,  13,  14. 
Ascendencj’  of,  16.  De¬ 
cline  of,  17.  Submits  to 


Egbert,  18.  Reduced  by 
Edward  the  Elder  and 
yEthelstan,  23.  Earl¬ 
dom  of,  31,  33.  34.  Ra¬ 
vaged  by  William  I.,  39. 
Nottingham,  royal  .stand¬ 
ard  erected  at,  231. 

-  castle,  Isabella  and 

iVIortimer  seized  at,  95. 
Burnt,  355. 

- ,  earl  of,  secretary, 

279. 

Nymegen,  peace  of,  263. 


0. 

Oak,  royal,  247. 

Oates,  Titus,  history,  263. 
Pensioned,  264.  Fined, 
whipped,  and  pilloried, 
271. 

O’Brien,  Smith,  trans¬ 
ported,  363. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  351. 
Organised  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  352.  Returned 
for  Clare,  353.  Advo¬ 
cates  repeal  of  Union, 
3,6.  Supports  lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  357.  Death,  362. 

O’Connoi’,  Roderick,  king 
of  Connaught,  57. 

Odin  (see  Woden). 

Odo,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  brutality  to  El- 
giva,  24. 

- ,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  38. 

Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  18. 

Oldcastle,  sir  John,  (lord 
Cobham),  heads  the  Lol¬ 
lards,  1 14.  Executed,  il>. 

Orange,  prince  of,  founds 
the  Dutch  republic,  187. 
Assiissinated,  188. 

- ,  VV'^illiam,  prince  of 

(VVilliam  III.),  defence 
of  Holland,  262.  Mar- 

i  ries  I  rincess  Mary,  268. 
Invitation  to  England, 
275.  Declaration,  ib. 

'  Lands  in  Torbay,  ib. 
Marches  to  London,  276. 
Summons  a  convention, 
ih.  Crown  settled  on, 
277.  (See  VV''illiam.  HI.) 

Ordainers,  the,  91. 

'  Ordeals,  27.  Abolished,  6 r. 

j  Orders  in  Council,  340, 

:  144- 

'  Ordinance,  .Self-denying, 
238. 


orford 
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Orford,  earl  of  (Russell)’ 
286.  (See  Russell.) 

Orleans,  besieged  by  Eng¬ 
lish,  1 19.  Relieved  by 
Joan  d’Arc,  ib. 

- ,  Maid  of,  119,  120. 

(See  Joan  d’Arc.) 

- ,  duke  of,  regent,  30  j. 

Ormond,  duke  of,  delivers 
government  of  Ireland 
to  the  parliament,  245. 
Successes  and  reverses 
in  Ireland,  ib. 

- ,  duke  of,  commands 

in  Flanders,  298.  Im¬ 
peached  and  attainted, 
J02. 

Orsini,  367, 

Osman  Pasha,  380. 

Oswy,  king  ol  Nortlium- 
bria,  16, 17. 

Otho,  king  of  Greece,  352. 

Otterbourne,  battle,  107. 

Oudenarde,  battle,  295. 

Overbury ,sir  Thomas,  21 1. 

0.\ford,  provisions  of,  77. 
Colleges  at,  80.  Occu- 
l)ied  by  Charles  1 ,  234. 
Invested  by  Fairfax, 239. 
Parliament  at,  266. 

Ox  lord,  Harley,  earl  of  (see 
Harley),  treasurer,  298. 
Dismissed,  299.  Im- 
])eached  and  committed, 
302. 


P. 

Pale,  English  of  the,  join 
the  Irish  rebellion,  229. 
Palmerston,  lord,  340. 
Foreign  secretary,  355, 
364.  Dismissed,  364. 
Premier  366.  Resigns, 

367.  Second  ministry, 

368,  372-  Death,  373. 
Pampluna,  taken,  342. 
Pandulf,  papal  legate,  70, 

Paris,  evacuated  by  the 
English,  120. 

- ,  peace  of  (1763),  321. 

- ,  entered  by  allies,  344. 

Peace  of  (1814),  145. 
New  peace  of  (1815), 
HI- 

Parker,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  196,  199. 

- .  sir  Hyde,  admiral, 

326. 

Parliament,  name  applied, 
7’7.  Mad,  77.  Simon 


de  Montfort’s  (1265),  79. 
Model,  88.  Consists  of 
I  two  houses,  88.  Obtains 

1  control  over  taxation, 

89,  97,  102.  Asserts 

responsibility  of  minis¬ 
ters,  97.  Good,  103. 
Decline  under  hoiise  of 
Y  ork,  133.  IVolsey  and 
Cromwell’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards,  154.  Reforma- 
’  tion,  155.  Revived  inde¬ 

pendence  of,  201.  Re¬ 
lations  with  James  I., 
213.  Addled,  214.  Quar- 
j  rels  w  ith  Charles  I.,  218- 
222.  Short.  224.  Long, 

I  225.  Hump,  241,  244. 

!  Dismissed  bv  Cromw'ell, 

1  249.  Harebone’s,  249. 

'  Cromwell’s,  250,  251. 

!  Dissolution  of  Long, 
j  253.  Convention  (1660), 

I  2?3,  256.  Convention 
!  (1689),  276,  277.  279. 

!  Annual  sessions  of,  279. 

I  Act  for  triennial,  284. 

;  Act  for  septennial,  303. 
i  Proposed  reform  of,  329. 
First  Reform  Act,  355. 
Reform  Bill  rejected, 

'  373.  Second  Reform 

Act,  374  Ballot  at 
elections  to,  37?.  Third 
I  Reform  Act,  386. 

- ,  Irish,  328.  Grattan’s, 

129,  335.  Abolished, 
3I6- 

;  Parnell,  sir  H„  354. 

j - ,  Mr..  383.  Arrested, 

j  ib.  Party  of,  386. 

Parma,  duke  of,  commands 
the  Spanish  army  of 
invasion,  192,  193. 

Parr,  Catharine,  marries 
Henry  VI II.,  165. 
Marries  lord  Seymour, 
178. 

Parsons,  Jesuit,  188. 
Parties,  in  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  225.  In  civil 
war,  232.  Whigs  and 
Tories.  266. 

Partition  treaty  (Spanish) 
first,  286.  Second,  ib. 
Disapproved  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  ib. 

Passaro,  action  off,  303. 
Patrick,  St.,  8. 

Paulinus,  Suetonius,  4. 

- ,  archbishop  of  York, 

ib. 

Paul,  czar,  337.  Assas¬ 
sinated,  ib. 


Pavia,  battle,  149. 

Paxt(.n,  sir  John,  363. 

Pecquigny,  treaty  of, 

131. 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  102. 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  347. 
Home  Secretary,  352. 
Introduces  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief  bill,  353.  Fir.'t 
premiership,  337.  Se¬ 
cond  prerniersliiji,  360. 
Corn-law,  361.  Income- 
tax,  ib.  Bill  abolishing 
corn-laws,  361 .  Rt  sign,-, 
362.  Death,  363. 

Peers,  bouse  of,  restored 
by  Cromwell,  251.  Re¬ 
sume  their  authority, 
25?.  Creation  of  twelve, 
298.  Accept  Reform 
Bill,  355. 

Peerage  Bill,  304. 

Pelagius,  8. 

Pelham,  Henry,  head  of 
treasury,  308.  Death, 
312. 

Pembroke,  William,  earl 
of,  73.  Protector,  75. 
Renews  Magna  Charta, 
ib.  I  )eath,  ib. 

- .  Aymer  de  Valence, 

earl  of,  defeats  Bruce, 
86.  Leader  of  middle 
party  under  Edward  IL, 
91. 

- ,  Jasper  'I'lidur,  earl 

of,  125. 

Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  16. 
Killed,  17. 

Penderell,  conceals  Charles 
IL,  247. 

Peninsular  war,  340,  342. 

Penn,  admiral,  248.  Con¬ 
quers  Jamaica,  252. 

Pennsylvania,  289. 

Pepys,  diary  of,  290. 

I’erceval,  Spencer,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  exchequer,  340. 
Premier,  341.  Assassin¬ 
ated,  344. 

Percy,  earl,  feuds  with 
Douglas,  107.  Revoltof 
the,  III. 

- ,  Thomas,  engages  in 

Gunpowder  Plot,  209. 
Killtd,  210. 

Persecution  under  ^lary, 
177-179. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  43. 

Peter  des  Roches,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  75,  76. 

- II.,  of  Portugal,  joins 

Grand  Alliance,  293. 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  ex- 
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pedition  to  Spain,  295* 
(See  Mordaunt.) 

“  I’cterloo,’’  J47. 

Peter’s  pence,  18. 

Petitions,  superseded  by 
bills,  116. 

Petition  of  lligbt,  219. 

Petition  and  Advice,  the 
Humble,  251. 

Pevensey,  Normans  land 
at,  ??. 

Philadelphia,  congress  at, 
J2?.  Taken,  J24. 

Philip,  of  Spain,  proposed 
to  Mary,  175.  Marriage, 
1 76.  Proposes  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  182.  Prepares 
to  invade  England,  190. 
Deatli,  195. 

• -  II.  (')t'  France,  sup¬ 

ports  prince  Richard,  62. 
Accompanies  him  in 
a  crusade,  65.  Quits 
Palestine,  66.  Invades 
Normandy,  66.  Supports 
Artliur  of  Brittany,  69. 
Condemns  king  John,  tl>. 
Regains  Normandy,  An¬ 
jou,  &c.,  69.  Prepares 
to  invade  England,  70. 
Victory  at  Bouvines, 
ib. 

■ - the  Fair  of  France, 

cites  h'dward  1.  us  his 
vassal,  84. 

- -VT.,  96.  Death,  100. 

- ,  duke  of  Anjou,  ap- 

jK)inted  to  Spanisli 
throne,  286. 

- V.  t)f  Spain  (duke  of 

Anjo'D,  286.  Hostile 
designs  of,  jo?.  Accedes 
to  <,»uadruiile  Alliance, 
104. 

Philiphaugh,  battle,  239. 

Philippa  of  Holland,  alFi- 
anced  toi)riuce  Edward, 
9?. 

Philippine  islands  taken, 
J2C.  Restored,  J2i. 

Phoenicians  traile  with 
Britain,  i. 

Pichegru,  3J4, 

Piets,  6.  Converted,  8. 

Piets’  wall,  ?, 

Piedmont  united  to  France, 
■>  •> « 

>y  r 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  161. 

Pilnitz,  conference  at,  jji. 

Pinkie,  battle,  169. 

Pitt,  'NYilliam  (see  Chat¬ 
ham,  earl  of). 

- ,  ^Villiam,the  younger, 

enters  public  life,  527. 


Advocates  parliamentary 
reform,  J29.  Chancellor 
of  exchequer,  fft.  Prime 
minister,  India  bill, 

:  3  JO.  Reform  bill  re- 

!  jected,  ib.  Speech  on 

'  impeachment  of  Hast¬ 

ings,  ib.  Repressive 
I  policy  of,  jj?.  Carries 

union  with  Ireland,  3j6. 

I  Advocates  catholic 

j  emancipation,  337. 

I  Resigns,  ib.  F’remier 

;  again,  3  j8.  Death,  339. 

,  Pitt,  lady  Ilester,  baront  ss 
Chatham,  320. 

Pius  V.,  pope,  excommu¬ 
nicates  Elizabeth,  187. 

- IX.,  pope,  368. 

Plague,  Great,  259, 

Plantagenet,  etymology, 
49.  House  of,  ib. 

Plassy,  battle,  ji6. 

Plymoutl),  battle  off,  248. 

Poitiers,  battle,  100. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  carl  of 
Suffolk  and  chancellor, 
106. 

- William  de  la,  duke 

of  Sulfolk,  122.  Im¬ 
peached,  il>. 

-  John  de  la,  duke  of 

Suffolk,  marries  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  IV.,  139. 

-  .John  de  la,  earl  of 

Lincoln,  139. 

- -  Edmund  de  la,  duke 

of  Suffolk,  142. 

- ,  cardinal  Reginald, 

attacks  Henry  V'^JIL, 
i6r.  Legate,  177.  Pri¬ 
mate,  178.  Death,  179, 

Police,  new,  j?j. 

Poll-tax,  under  Richard 
JI.,  105. 

Rondicherry  taken,  Ji6. 

I’oor-law,  202.  Reformed, 

1  356. 

Popish  plot,  263. 

'  Portland,  laittle  off,  248. 

- ,  duke  of,  329.  Pre- 

I  mier,  340. 
j  Porto  Bello  taken,  308. 

Post  established,  300, 

Portugal,  alliance  with, 
258,  293.  Seized  by 
French,  340. 

Potato  rot,  363. 

Poynings,  governor  of  Ire¬ 
land,  141.  His  “Law,” 
141,  328,  329. 

I'rtem  un  ire,  statute  of,  too, 
106.  Whole  church 
guilty  of,  155. 


Pragmatic  Sanction,  308. 

Prague,  treaty,  373. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Common, 
169. 

Presbyterians,  199,  208, 
2  3  5,  235.  Quarrel  with 
the  Independents,  235, 
2j6,  2J8,  240.  Treat¬ 
ment  after  Restoration, 

X,  ^57- 

Preston  Pans,  battle, 
Jii. 

Pretender  (.James),  birth, 
275.  Attempted  in¬ 
vasion,  295.  Issues  a 
manifesto,  302.  invades 
Scotland,  303.  Flight, 
ib. 

- (Charles  Edward),  dc- 

sent  in  Scotland,  310. 
Proclaims  James  VIII., 
ib.  Defeats  sir  J.  Cope, 
3 1 1.  Enters  England,  lb. 
Advances  to  Derby,  ib. 
Retreats,  ib.  Defeated 
at  Culloden,  ?b.  Escapes 
to  Morlaix,  ib.  Subse¬ 
quent  fate,  312. 

Pride’s  241. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  332. 

Prince  Edward’s  Island 
taken,  jij. 

Printing,  introduction  of, 
136, 

Ih'ivy  council,  remodelled, 
264. 

Protector,  title  of,  117. 

Protectorate,  Cromwell’s, 
estaldished,  250. 

“  Protectionists,”  361. 

Provisors,  statute  of,  100, 
106. 

Prussia  obtains  Silesia, 
309,  312.  Allied  with 
England,  jij.  Accedes 
to  armed  neutrality,  j 37. 
Seizes  Hanover,  jj8. 
Compieredby  the  French, 
340.  War  with  Austria, 
373.  War  with  France, 
376. 

Prynne,  pilloried  and  fined, 
222. 

Pultency,  earl  of  Bath, 
308. 

Punishments,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  27. 

Puritans,  rise  of  the.  199. 
Different  kinds  of,  ib. 
James  J.’s  relations  with, 

I  708.  Attitude  in  I;ong 

i  Parliament,  225,  229. 

Pyrn,  leader  in  Long  Par- 

1  liament,  225-227,  229, 
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Accused  of  treason,  2}o. 
Death,  2^?. 

Pyrenees,  battles  of  the, 
342. 


Q. 

Quatre  Bras,  345. 

Quebec  taken,  J14,  J15. 
Quia  Emptores,  statute  of, 
88, 

Quiberon,  battle  off,  313, 
Expedition  to,  334. 


E. 

Railways,  370. 

Raleigh,  sir  'Walter,  195. 
Founds  Virginia,  210. 
Plot  against  James  I., 
207,  Reprieved,  ib. 
Second  expedition  to , 
Guiana,  ib.  Execution,  I 
ib.  ‘  History  of  the 
World  ’  by,  203. 

Ramillies,  battle, 295. 

Reading  taken  by  Essex, 
234-  I 

Reform,  parliamentary,  ad¬ 
vocated  by  William  Pitt, ; 
329.  Partial,  effecteil, 
Pitt’s  bill  for,  lost,  ib.  • 
Act  of  1832,  355.  Bill 
of,  1866,  37?.  Act  oi  i 
1867,374.  Act  of  1884, ! 
386.  i 

Reformation,progress,  155- 
161,  165,  169,  17 1.  Re-  j 
action  under  Mary 
against,  175,  177.  Un¬ 
der  Elizabeth,  198,  199.  ; 
In  Scotland,  164,  182.  ' 
In  France,  183. 

Regicides,  fate,  256.  i 

Regiuni  Donum,  375. 

Remonstrance,  grand,  229. 

Renard,  Simon,  175. 

Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  318. 

Rhe,  Isle  of,  219. 

Richard  I.,  rebels,  when 
prince,  57,  62.  Reign 
of,  64-67. 

- II.,  reign  of,  104-109. 

- 1 II..  reign  of,  1 3  3-1 35- 

(S'ee  Gloucester.) 

- ,  earl  of  Cornwall,  77, : 

78.  Death,  79.  i 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  220. 

Richmond,  Henry  earl  of, 
descent,  135.  Engages! 


to  marry  Elizabeth  of 
York,  ib.  Lands  at 
Milford  Haven,'t6.  De¬ 
feats  Richard  III.  .at 
Bosworth,  ib.  (See 
Henry  VII.) 

Ridley,  bishop  of  London, 
171.  Burnt,  178. 

Right,  declaration  of,  277. 
Rights,  Bill  of,  280. 
Kikenild  Street  (see  Ike- 
nild). 

Ripon,  treaty  of,  224. 

- ,  earl  (see  Goderich). 

Rivers,  earl,  tutor  of  Ed¬ 
ward  V.,  133.  Impri¬ 
soned  by  Gloucester,  ib. 
Killed,  ib. 

Rizzio,  David,  184.  Mur- 
I  dered,  185. 

"obert  the  Devil,  27. 

— ,  son  of  'William  the 
Conqueror,  rebels,  40. 
Obtains  Kormandy  and 
Maine,  41.  Pledges  his 
duchy  to  Rufus,  43. 
AVar  with  Henry  I.,  4;. 
Captured  by  him,  ib. 
Dies  at  Cardiff  castle, 
ib. 

—  III.  of  Scotland,  his 
misfortunes,  in. 

- ,  earl  of  Gloucester, 

revolts  from  Stephen, 

47.  Invades  England, 

48.  Captures  Stephen, 
ib.  Captured,  ib. 

Robespierre,  333. 

Roches,  Peter  des,  bishop 
of  AVJnchester,  7?,  76. 
Rochelle,  La,  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  expedition  to,  219. 
Surrendered,  220. 
Rochfort,  viscount,  brother 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  139. 

- ,  viscountess,  accuses 

Anne  Boleyn,  138.  Ex¬ 
ecuted,  141. 

Rockingham,  marquess  of, 
prime  minister,  322. 
A  gain  prime  minister, 
328.  Death,  329. 
Rodney,  admiral  lord,  bom¬ 
bards  Havre,  31 3.  Vic¬ 
tory  at  Cape  St.  Vincent, 

325.  Defeats  de  Grasse, 

326.  Made  a  baron,  ib. 
Rogers,  prebendary,  burnt, 

178. 

Rollo,  or  Rolf,  the  Ganger, 
obtains  Neustria,  37. 
Romans  abandon  Britain, 
7.  Civilization  under 
the,  ib. 


Rooke,  admiralsir  G.,  284. 
Attacks  Vigo,  293. 
Takes  Gibraltar,  224. 
Roper,  Margaret,  158. 

Rosamond,  Fair,  63. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  123. 

Rosetta  stone,  337. 

Ross,  general,  345.  Killed, 
ib. 

Rossbach,  battle,  313. 

Rouen,  prince  Arthur  mur¬ 
dered  at,  69.  Surrendered 
to  Philip,  ib.  Taken  by 
Henry  V.,  115.  Joan 
d’Arc  burnt  at,  120. 
Taken  by  the  French, 
121. 

Roundheads,  229. 

Royal  Society  founded, 
291. 

Rumbold  engaged  in  Rye 
House  Plot,  268. 

Rump,  the,  241.  Dis¬ 
solved,  249.  Restored, 
253.  Expelled  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  ib.  Restored  by 
Monk,  ib.  Finally  dis¬ 
solved,  ib. 

Ruunymedo,  Alagna  Charta 
signed  at,  71. 

Rupert,  prince,  233.  De¬ 
feated  at  Marston  Moor, 
237.  Surrenders  Bristol, 
239.  Commands  in  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet,  259. 

Russell,  admiral.  Earl  of 
Orford,  286.  (S'eeOrford.) 

- ,  lord,  quells  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Devonshire,  170. 

- ,  AVilliam,  lord,  con- 

!  spires,  268.  Duke  of 
,  York,  240.  Projects  an 
I  insurrection,  ib.  Trial 
and  execution,  ib. 

- ,  Lord  John,  carries  re- 

,  peal  of  Test  and  Corpo- 
I  ration  Acts,  353.  In 
troduces  Parliamentary 
Reform  bill,  355.  De¬ 
clares  finality  of,  359. 
Declares  for  free  trade  in 
corn,  361.  Premier,  362. 
Resigns,  364.  Foreign 

secretary,  372.  Becomes 
earl  Russell,  ib.  Again 
premier,  373-  Retires 

from  public  life,  ib. 

Russia,  321.  Forms  armed 
neutrality,  325.  Forms 
new  league,  336.  Makes 
treaty  with  England, 
337.  Allied  with 
I  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  340. 

'  French  invasion  of,  344. 

2  E 
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Forms  Holy  Alliance, 
jyi.  Secures  Greek 
iiidependence,  352. 
Crimean  nar  -with,  365. 
Concludes  peace  of  Paris, 
366.  Evades  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  376.  At 
war  with  Turkey,  379, 
380.  Concludes  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  381. 
Accepts  treaty  of  Berlin, 
ib. 

Ruthven,  lord,  murders 
Rizzio,  185. 

Rutland,  earl  of,  betrays  a 
plot  against  Henry  IV., 
no. 

Kuyter,  de,  admiral,  248. 
Defeated  by  Albemarle, 

259.  Sails  up  the  Thames, 

260. 

Rye  House  Plot,  268. 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  285. 


S. 

Sac  and  Soc,  ?o. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  sermon, 
297.  Impeached,  ib. 
Suspended,  ib. 

Sackville,  lord  George,  mis¬ 
behaviour  at  ilinlen, 
313.  Dismissed,  ib. 

Sadowa,  battle,  373. 

St.  Alban,  8. 

St.  Albans,  battles  of,  1 24, 

125. 

St,  Bartholomew,  massacre 
of,  187. 

St.  John  (see  Boliugbroke). 

St.  Sebastian  taken,  342. 

St.  V  incent.  Cape,  battles 
off,  325,  334- 

St.  Vincent,  earl,  334. 
(See  Jervis.) 

Saladin,  Richard’s  truce 
with,  66. 

Saladine  Tithe,  61. 

Salamanca,  battle,  342. 

Salisbury,  earl  of,  behead¬ 
ed,  124- 

- ,  countess  of,  executed, 

162. 

- ,  lord  (Cecil),  discovers 

Gunpowder  Plot,  209.  i 
Death,  2 1 1. 

- ,  marquis  of,  374-  579- 

Prime  minister,  386. 

Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  274.  A  i 
nonjuror,  279.  Deprived,  [ 
ib. 

San  Stefano,  treaty,  380.  1 


Saragossa,  battle,  296. 
Saratoga,  convention  of, 

524- 

Sarsfield,  281. 

Savoy,  annexed  to  France, 
368. 

Sawtree,  William,  112. 
Saxe,  marshal,  309. 

Saxons,  the,  10.  Settle¬ 
ments  of,  in  England,  10, 
12,  13. 

Scaccarium,  47. 
Scandinavians  (ree  North¬ 
men,  Danes). 

Scapula,  Ostorius,  3. 
Schism  Act,  297. 
Schomberg,  marshal,  lands 
in  Ireland,  280.  Killed, 
281. 

Schonbrunii,  peace  of,  541. 
Scotia  (Ireland),  55. 
Scotland,  relations  with 
England,  83.  Claims  to 
crown  of,  84.  First 
alliance  with  France,  85. 
Overrun  by  Edward  I.', 
ib.  Revolts  under 
Bruce,  86.  Edward  IP’s 
war  with,  91,  92.  Inde- 
})endence  recognised,  95. 
Edward  Balliol  in,  95. 
Alliance  with  France, 
99.  Border  warfare 
with,  107.  Henry  IV.’s 
relations  with,  ni. 
Edwai^  IV.  and,  i;i. 
Receives  Warbeck,  14 1. 
Alliance  with  England, 
142.  Civil  war  in,  149. 
War  with  England,  164. 
169.  Refonnation  in, 

182.  Mary  Stuart  in, 

183,  Revolt  in,  185. 
House  of  Stuart  in,  206. 
Proposed  union  of,  213. 
Opposition  to  Charles  I., 

223,  224,  Covenant  in, 

224.  Allied  with  the 

Parliament,  235. 

Charles  II.  proclaimed 
in,  246.  Cromwell’s  in¬ 
vasion  of,  247.  United 
with  England  under 
Common  \vealth,  250. 
Monk’s  march  from, 
253.  Restoration  in- 
257.  Revolt  of  coven¬ 
anters,  265, 272.  Revo¬ 
lution  in,  279.  War  in, 
280.  Union  of,  292. 
Jacobite  rising  in,  302. 
The  Young  Pretender 
in,  310.  Pacification  of 
the  Highlands,  31  x. 


Scrope,  archbishop  of  York 
rebellion  and  e.xecution, 

III. 

- ,  lord,  executed,  114. 

Scutage  (escuage)),  51,  59. 
Sebastiani,  marshal,  342. 
Sebastopol,  siege  of,  365. 
'Paken,  366. 

Sedgemoor,  battle,  272. 
Self-denying  Ordinance, 
238. 

Segontiaci,  3. 

Senlac  (field  of  Hastings), 

35. 

Septennial  Act,  303. 
Settlement,  Act  of,  288, 
289. 

Seven  Years’  War,  313, 
321. 

Seville,  treaty  of,  307. 
Severus,  dies  at  Y'ork,  5. 
AYall  of,  ib. 

Seymour,  Jane,  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  159. 
Death,  16 1. 

— — ,  admiral  lord,  marries 
the  queen  dowager,  170. 
Executed,  ib. 

- ,  Edward,  earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  196. 

- ,  William,  marries 

Arabella  Stuart,  207. 
Escapes  from  Tower, 
208. 

- ,  sir  Edward,  joins 

William  of  Orange,  275. 
Shaftesbury,  earl  of  (see 
Ashley),  leads  oppo¬ 
sition,  263.  President 
of  the  council,  264.  Ad¬ 
vises  the  Exclusion  bill, 
266.  Dismissed,  ib. 
Indicted  for  treason,  267. 
Retirement  and  death, 
ib. 

Shannon,  the,  345. 

Sharp,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  265.  Mur¬ 
dered,  ib. 

- ,  Granville,  339. 

Shaw,  Dr., sermon  at  Paul’s 
Cross,  133- 

Shaxton,  bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  160,  162. 
Sheerness  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  260. 

Shelburne,  earl  of,  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  328. 
Pi'ime  minister,  329. 
Sherbrooke,  lord,  373. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brins¬ 
ley,  327,  330. 

1  Sheriffs,  29,  60.  Inquest 
I  of,  62. 
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Sheriffmuir,  battle,  ]oj. 

Shires,  or  counties,  29. 

Shore,  Jane,  ijj. 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley, 
295.  Blockades  Toulon, 
ib. 

Shrewsbury,  battle,  iii. 

- ,  earl  of,  superintends 

the  execution  of  queen 
Mary,  19c. 

- ,  duke  of,  lord  cham¬ 
berlain,  297.  Defeats 
Bolingbroke’s  schemes, 
299.  Treasurer,  joo. 
Resigns,  302. 

Sidmouth,  lord  (Adding¬ 
ton),  retires,  338.  Home 
secretary,  347, 

Sidney,  sir  Philip.  188,203. 

- ,  Algernon,  joins 

Monmouth’s  conspiracy, 
268.  Execution,  269. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  person¬ 
ates  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
Jig. 

Simon,  Richard,  incites  the 
pretender  Simnel,  139. 

iSHx  Articles,  law  of,  162. 

Si  ward,  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  33. 

Slave-trade  abolished,  339. 

Slavery  abolished,  356. 

Sluys,  battle,  97. 

Smith,  sir  Sydney,  defence 
of  Acre,  335. 

Society'',  Royal,  290. 

Solferino,  battle,  368. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  of, 
164. 

Somers,  lord,  275,  285,  286. 

Somerset,  duke  of,minister 
of  Henry  VI.,  123,  124. 

- ,  duke  of  (Heitford, 

protector),  overturns 
Henry  VJII.’s  will,  168. 
Invades  Scotland,  169. 
Ambition  and  unpopu¬ 
larity,  171.  Executed, 
ib. 

Sophia,  electress  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  287.  Death,  299. 

- ,  Dorothea  of  Zelle, 

consort  of  George  I., 
301. 

Soudan,  war  in  the,  385. 

Soult,  marshal,  342,  344. 

South  Sea  Company,  304. 

- Sexe  (Sussex),  ii. 

Southwold  Bay,  battle  in, 
261. 

Spain  seized  by  Bonaparte, 
340. 

Spanish  succession,  war 
of,  285-7. 


Spenser,  Edmund,  20 j. 

Stafford,  lord,  impeached, 
266.  Execution,  ib. 

Stair,  earl  of,  282. 

Stamford  Bridge,  battle. 

Stamp  Act  (North  Ameri¬ 
can),  321.  Repealed, 
322. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  or 
Northallerton,  48. 

Stanhope,  general,  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Spain,  296.  Se¬ 
cretary,  302.  First 
lord  of  treasury,  303. 
Made  viscouut  and 
earl,  ib.  Concludes 
quadruple  alliance,  ib. 
Death,  304. 

Stanley,  lord,  declares  for 
Richmond,  135. 

- ,  sir  William,  services 

at  Bos  worth,  135,  138. 
E.xecuted  for  treason, 
141. 

- ,  lord  (see  Derby). 

Star  chamber,  143,  Ac¬ 
count  of,  215.  Abolish¬ 
ed,  228. 

Stephen,  king,  reign  of, 

47-49- 

Stilicho,  7. 

Stoke,  battle,  1 39. 

Strafford,  earl  of  (Went¬ 
worth),  223.  Impeached, 
226.  Trial,  fb.  Attainted, 
228.  Executed,  ib. 

Stratford,  John,  arch¬ 
bishop,  97. 

Strathclyde,  kingdom,  14. 

Straw,  Jack,  105. 

Strode  accused  of  treason, 
230. 

Strongbow  (see  Clare). 

Stuart,  Arabella,  206. 
Plot  in  her  favour,  207. 
Death,  208. 

Suetonius  (see  Pauliuus). 

Suez  Canal,  378. 

Suffolk,  earl  of,  besieges 
Orleans,  119.  Negoti¬ 
ates  Henry  VI. ’s  mar¬ 
riage,  120,  1 2 1.  Accused 
of  trea.son,  122.  Mur¬ 
dered,  ib. 

- ,  Edmund  de  la  Pole, 

earl  of,  surrendered  to 
Henry  VII.,  142.  Death, 
ib. 

- ,  Charles  Brandon, 

duke  of,  marries  Mary, 
dowager  queen  of 
France,  146.  Descen¬ 
dants  of,  174. 


Suffolk,  duke  of,  executed, 
176. 

Sully,  his  character  of 
James  I.,  207. 

Sunderland,  earl  of,  secre- 
tar3%  264.  Adv’-ocates 
the  Exclusion  bill,  266. 

- ,  earl  of,  minister  of 

William  Ilf.,  280. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  157, 
198. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  defeats  the 
Scots  at  Flodden,  146. 
Created  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  ib.  (See  Norfolk). 

- ,  earl  of  (.-on  of  Nor¬ 
folk),  executed,  165. 
Poetry  of,  179. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  316. 

Surat,  factory  at,  21  r. 

Sussex,  earl  of,  186. 

Sweyn  (Swegen)  of  Den¬ 
mark,  26. 

Swift,  attacks  Wood’s  half 
pence,  305. 

Syria,  war  in,  360. 


T. 

Talavera,  battle,  342. 

“Talents,”  party  ..so  called, 
in  office,  339, 

Tallages,  97. 

Tallard,  marshal,  293. 

Tangier,  dowry  of  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Braganza,  258. 

Tchernaj-a,  la,  battle,  366. 

Tea  duties,  American,  322. 
Ships,  how  treated  in 
America,  323. 

Teignmouth  btirnt,  282. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  battle,  385. 

Templars,  suppression  of 
the,  91. 

Temple,  sir  William, 
forms  the  Triple 
Alliauce,  261.  Plans  a 
new  privy  council,  264. 

Tenchebray,  battle,  45. 

Terouenne,  taken  by 
Henry  VIII.,  146. 

Test  Act,  258,  262. 

- and  Corporation  Acts 

repealed,  353. 

Tewfik  Pasha,  384. 

Tewkesbury,  battle,  130, 

Thanet,  isle  of,  9,  12. 

Thegns,  rise  of,  28,  30. 

Thelwall,  prosecution  of, 
115- 

Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  17. 
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Theodosius,  emperor,  6. 

- ,  general,  6. 

Theoivas  (slaves),  27. 
Tbistlewootl  executed,  j;i . 
Throgmorton,  sir  Nico¬ 
las,  176. 

'I'hor,  II. 

Thurlow,  lord  chancellor, ' 

J28. 

Ticonderoga  taken,  314. 
Tilbury,  Elizabeth  at,  192.  ; 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  340. 
Toleration  Act,  279.  i 
Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe, 
336. 

Tonnage  and  poundage, 
what,  1 16. 

Tories,  name,  266. 

Torres  V^edras,  lines  of, 

342. 

Toriington,  earl  of,  at 
Beachy  Head,  282. 
Tostig,  sonofGodwine,  33, 

34- 

Toulon,  siege  of,  295.  Oc¬ 
cupied  by  English,  334. 
Toulouse,  war  of,  51. 

Battle  of,  344. 

Tournay, taken  by  Henry 
VIII.,  146.  Bishopric 
given  to  Wolsey,  147. 
Restored  to  France,  148. 
Tourville,  282,  284. 
Townshend,  lord,  dis¬ 
missed,  303.  Secretary, 
304.  Retires,  307. 

- ,  Charles,  chancellor 

of  exchequer,  322. 
American  taxes,  ib. 
Death,  ib. 

Towton,  battle,  105. 

Tracy,  William  de,  45. 
Trafalgar,  battle,  338. 
Transvaal,  the,  384. 
Treason,  high,  law  of,  100. 

Amended,  284. 
Treasurer,  lord  high,  office 
extinguished,  302. 

Trent,  Council  of,  168.  - 
Trent,  seizure  of  the,  371. 
Tresham,  Francis,  joins 
Gunpowder  Plot,  210. 
Trevor,  sir  John,  speaker, 
expelled,  284. 

Triennial  Actof  1641,226. 
Of  1694,  284.  Repealed, 
303. 

Trinoda  Necessitas,  29. 
Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  founded,  165. 
Trinobante?,  2. 

Tromp,  admiral,  combats 
with  Blake,  248.  His 
bravado,  ib.  Killed,  ib. 


Troyes,  treaty  of,  115. 

Tudor,  sir  Owen,  116. 

- ,  house  of,  135,  138. 

Turks,  revolt  of  Greece 
against,  352.  Relations 
with  Egypt,  360.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  England  and 
France  against  Russia, 
365.  Revolt  of  pro¬ 

vinces,  379.  War  with 
Russia,  ib. 

Tyler,  Wat,  105.  Slain 
by  Walworth,  ib. 

Tyndale’s  New  Testament, 
160,  180. 

Tyrconnel,earl  of  (Talbot), 
274.  Supports  James 

II.,  280. 

Tyrone,  earl,  rebellion,  195. 

Tyrrel,  shoots  Rufus,  4?. 


U. 

Ulster,  kingdom  of,  56,  57 
Planted,  21 1.  Linen 
manufacture  in,  282. 

Ulundi,  battle,  382. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  169, 
172,  198,  257. 

Union,  Scotch,  292. 

- ,  Irish,  336. 

United  Irishmen,  336. 

-  States  of  America, 

independence  recognised, 
326.  War  with,  344,345- 
Civil  war  in,  371. 

Unionist  party,  386. 

Ushant,  action  off,  334. 

Utopia,  by  sir  Thomas 
More,  150,  180. 

Utrecht,  conference  at, 
opened,  298.  Peace  of, 
299. 

Uxbridge,  conference  at, 
238. 


V. 

Valence,  Aymer  de,  86. 

Valentia,  5. 

Valentine  holds  the  spea¬ 
ker  in  the  chair,  222. 

Vane,  sir  H.,  leader  in  the 
Rump,  248.  Excepted 
from  indemnity,  256. 
Trial,  ib.  Execution,  ib. 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  344. 

Vassy,  massacre  of,  183, 


Vendome,  marshal  duke 
de,  296. 

Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  go¬ 
verns  Richard  II.,  106. 

- ,  sir  Horace,  defends 

the  Palatinate,  213. 

Verneuil,  battle,  ii3. 

Vernon,  admiral,  takes 
Porto  Bello,  308. 

Versailles,  treaty,  327. 

Verulamium,  taken  by 
Caesar,  2. 

Vexin,  the,  51. 

Vicar-general,  Cromwell 
appointed,  159. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  368, 

-Victor,  marshal,  342. 

Victoria,  birth  of,  348. 
Reign,  358-388. 

Vienna,  treaty  of  (1725), 
305.  Second  treaty  of 
(1731),  307.  Entered 
by  Napoleon,  339, 
341.  Congress  of,  345, 
147- 

Vienne,  John  de,  99. 

Vikings,  21. 

Villafranca,  treaty,  368. 

Ville  de  Paris  taken,  326. 

Villeins,  104.  Rising  of, 
105.  Enfranchisement 
of,  106. 

Villeneuve,  admiral,  338. 

Villeroi,  marshal,  defeated 
at  Ramillies,  295. 

Villiers,  George  (see  Buck¬ 
ingham). 

Vimeira,  battle,  340. 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle,  336. 

Virginia,  colon}’’,  210. 

Vittoria,  battle,  342. 

Vortigern,  ii. 


W. 

Wade,  marshal,  311. 

Wagram,  battle,  341. 

Wakefield,  battle,  124. 

Wakeman,  sir  George,  266. 

Walcheren  expedition,  341. 

Wales  conquered  83.  Uni¬ 
ted  with  England,  159. 

- ,  prince  of,  title,  83. 

Walker,  a  clergyman, 
defends  Londonderry, 
280.  Killed  at  the 
Boyne,  281. 

Wallace,  William,  history 

of,  85,  86. 

AV'aller,  sir  William,  par¬ 
liamentary  general,  237. 
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Wallingford,  treaty  of,  49. 

AYalpole,  sir  Robert,  297. 
Expelled  the  commons, 
298.  Holds  office  under 
George  I.,  302.  Retires, 
30J.  Prime  minister, 
304.  Retains  office 
under  George  II.,  307. 
Administration,  ib.  Re¬ 
signs,  308.  Death,  ib. 

Walsingham,  secretary, 
189. 

Walter,  Hubert,  67. 
Death,  69. 

Waltham  Abbey,  35, 

Waltham  Chace,  12. 

Waltheof,  earl,  39,  48. 

Walworth,  mayor  of  Lou¬ 
don,  slays  AVat  Tyler, 
105. 

^Yarbeck,  Perkin,  person¬ 
ates  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  140,  141. 

Warham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  chan¬ 
cellor,  147, 

Warrenne,  earl,  governor 
ofSotland,  85.  Defeated 
by  Wallace,  ib. 

Warwick,  earl  of,  the 
King-maker,  123.  Flies 
to  Calais,  134.  Captures 
Henry  VI.,  ib.  Defeated 
at  St.  Albans,  125.  Vic¬ 
torious  at  Towton,  128. 
Alienated  by  Edward 
IV.’s  marriage,  129. 
Agreement  with  queen 
Margaret,  ib.  Invades 
England,  fb.  Proclaims 
Henry  VI.,  ib.  Slain  at 
Barnet,  130. 

- ,  Edward  Plantagenet, 

earl  of,  imprisoned,  1 39. 
Led  through  London,  ib. 
Beheaded,  142. 

- ,  earl  of  (Dudley), 

opposes  Somerset,  171. 
Becomes  duke  of 
Northumberland,  ib. 
(See  Northumber¬ 
land.) 

W^ashington,  George,  312. 
Appointed  commander- 
in-chief  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  323. 

- ,  American  capital, 

taken,  345. 

Waterloo,  battle,  346. 

Waters,  Lucy,  265. 

Watling  street,  7,  22. 

"Weights  and  measures, 
I4L 

Wellesley,  marquess  (lord 


Mornington),  foreign  se-  j 
cretary,  341.  | 

Wellesley(see  Wellington). 

Wellington,  duke  of  (sir 
Arthur  Wellesley),  in 
Peninsula,  340.  Super¬ 
seded,  ib.  Resumes 
command,  342.  Invades 
Spain,  ib.  At  Talavera, 
ib.  Made  viscount  AVel- 
lington,  i7>.  Occupies 
Tor  res  Vedras,  ib.  De¬ 
feats  Massena,  ib. 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
ib.  Advance  into  Spain, 
ib,  Defeats  Marmont,rb. 
Enters  Madrid,  ib.  Re¬ 
tires,  ib.  Re-enters 
Spain,  ib.  Pursues 
Soult,  344.  IMade  duke, 
345.  Grant  to,  ib.  De¬ 
feats  Napoleon  at 
AVaterloo,  346.  Premier, 
352.  Persuades  peers  to 
accept  Reform  Bill,  355. 
Death,  364. 

Wentworth,  sir  Thomas, 
leader  of  the  commons, 
218.  Made  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford  and  minister,  221. 
In  Ireland,  223. 

Wergild,  what,  27. 

Wessex,  10, 13, 14.  Under 
Ini,  17.  Under  Egbert, 
18.  Earldom  of,  31,  33. 

Westminster  Abbey,  7, 
34- 

-  Hall,  44. 

- ,  Provisions  of,  78. 

- ,  Statutes  of,  87. 

Westmoreland, earl  of,  con¬ 
spires  to  liberate  the 
queen  of  Scots,  186. 

West  Sexe(Wessex),  king¬ 
dom  of,  10,  13. 

Whig,  origin  of  name,  266. 

Whitby,  Synod  of,  17. 

Whitgift,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  200,  208. 

Whitworth,  lord,  insulted 
by  Bonaparte,  337. 

Wickliffe  (seeWyclif). 

AVilberforce,  AYilliam,  339. 

AVilfrid,  17. 

Wilkes,  writes  against  lord 
Bute,  321,  Arrested,  ib. 
Outlawed,  ib.  Returned 
for  Middlesex,  323.  Po¬ 
pularity.  ib. 

William  L,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  (the  Conqueror), 
34.  Obtains  an  oath 
from  Harold,  ib.  Ex¬ 
pedition  of,  ib.  Defeats 


Harold  at  Hastings,  35. 
Reign  of,  37-41- 

AA^illiam  II.,reign  of,  42-44. 

-  HI.,  reign  of,  278- 

290. 

- IV.,  reign  of,  354-57- 

- ,  son  o(  Robert  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  45. 

- ,  son  of  Henry  I.,  45. 

- - ,  king  of  Scotland,  in¬ 
vades  England,  58.  Con¬ 
cludes  treaty  of  Falaise, 
ib.  Released  from  vas¬ 
salage  ,65. 

AVilloughby,  lord,  194. 

AVilmington,  lord,  head  of 
treasury,  308. 

AVinceby,  battle,  235. 

Winchelsea,  archbishop, 
89. 

AVinchester,  statute  of, 
87. 

W  indebank,  sir  F.,  secre¬ 
tary,  absconds,  226. 

Winter,  Thomas,  engages 
in  Gunpowder  Plot,  210. 

AVinton  Ceaster  (Amenta 
Belgarum),  14. 

AVinwced,  battle,  17. 

Wite,  27. 

Witena-gemot,  28. 

Witt,  De,  pensionary,  261. 
Massacred,  ib. 

AVoden,  ii. 

AVolfe,  general,  314.  Ex¬ 
pedition  against  Quebec, 
ib.  Killed,  315. 

AA'^olselejq  sir  Garnet 
(afterwards  lord),  377. 
in  Egypt,  385. 

AYolsey,  cardinal,  history, 
146.  Archbishop  of 
York,  kc.,  147.  Treaty 
with  Francis,  148. 
Gained  by  Charles  A^.,  ib. 
Expostulates  with  the 
commons,  149.  Change 
of  foreign  policy,  150. 
Domestic  policy,  ib. 
Ecclesiastical  measures, 
151.  Conduct  in  the 
divorce  question,  ib. 
Disgraced,  152.  Con¬ 
demned,  but  pardoned, 
ib.  Charged  with  high 
treason,  ib.  Death,  ib. 

AVood’s  halfpence,  305. 

AVoodstock,  labyrinth,  63. 
Manor,  conterred  on 
Marlborough,  294. 

AVoodville,  Elizabeth  (lady 
Grey),  marries  Edward 
IV..  129. 

Worcester,  earl  of,  revolts 
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against  Henry  IV.,  in. 
Ifebeaded,  ib. 

Worcester,  battle,  247. 
Wren,  sir  Christopher,  290 
Wriothesley,  chancellor, 
created  earl  Southamp¬ 
ton,  168,  nr. 

Wulfhere,  Mercian  king, 

Wyatt’s  insarrection,  176. 
Executed,  ib. 

Wyclif,  John,  loj,  112, 

150. 

Wykeham,  William  of, 
loj.  Colleges  of,  109. 


Y. 

York,  archbishopric  found¬ 
ed,  16. 

- ,  duke  of,  joins  Henry 

of  Lancaster,  108 , 


York,  Richard,  duke  of,  re¬ 
gent  of  France,  1 20.  His 
claim  to  the  English 
crown,  122.  Protector 
during  king’s  illness, 
12 j.  Second  protector¬ 
ate,  124.  Killed  at  Wake¬ 
field,  ib. 

- ,  Edward,  duke  of 

(Edward  IV.).  gains  the 
battle  of  Mortimer’s 
Cross,  125.  Proclaimed 
king,  ib. 

— ,  Richard,  duke  of,  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  murder¬ 
ed,  13 j.  Personated  by 
Warbeck,  140. 

- ,  duke  of  (James  II.), 

marries  Ann  Hyde,  260. 
Defeats  the  Dutch  at 
South  wold  Bay,  261.  Re¬ 
signs  command,  262. 
Retires  to  Brussels,  264. 


Projected  exclusion  of, 
265.  High  commissioner 
in  Scotland,  266.  Con¬ 
spiracy  against,  268. 
Marries  Mary  of  Modena, 
270.  Accession,  ib. 
(See  James  II.). 

York,  Frederick,  duke  of, 
son  of  George  III.,  JJ4. 

York  Town  capitulates, 
J25. 


Z. 

Zulu  war,  382. 
Zutphen,  battle,  188. 
Zuylestein,  275. 
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